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ri PREFACE. 

On the whole, the work seeks to combine the advantages of a 
manual of historical authority with those of an anthology of verse 
applicable to the seasons which have been already systematically 
celebrated — to exclude the mention of any but departed names — by 
Wither, Ken, and Keble. 

The obligations of the Author to the labours and the kindness of 

others are numerous ; and his acknowledgments are especially 

due to those who have, with such general frankness, granted him 

their permission to make use of poems in which, either as authors, 

or as holders of copyright, or as both, they were interested. His 

thanks are accordingly tendered to Mrs. Alexander, of the Palace, 

Deny; the Very Reverend Dean Alford; Reverend Edward 

Caswall ; Reverend John Chandler ; Mrs. Charles, author of the 

^ Voice of Christian Life in Song ;' Venerable Archdeacon Churton ; 

Reverend Robert Aston Coffin ; Sir ArchibaM Edmonstone, Bart., 

Reverend R. S. Hawker ; J. T. Hayes, Esq. (Dr. J. M. Neale's 

^ Hymns of the Eastern Church ') ; Messrs. Houlston and Wright 

(Reverend Robert H. Baynes's * Lyra Anglicana ') ; Reverend F. 

W» Kittermaster ; Rev. Dr. Kynaston ; Messrs. Longmans and 

Co. ('Lyra Germanica'); Messrs. Joseph Masters and Son (Dr. 

Neale's ' Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences ') ; Reverend Dr. 

Monsell ; Rev. A. M. Morgan ; Reverend Gerald Moultrie ; John 

Murray, Esq. (Dean Milman's * Poetical Works ') ; Reverend Dr. 

Newman ; Messrs. James Nisbet and Co. (Dr. Horatius Bonar's 

* Hymns of Faith and Hope ; Reverend Canon Oakeley ; 

Reverend Phipps Onslow ; James Parker, Esq. (Reverend John 

Keble's * Christian Year ') ; Editors of the * People's Hymnal ' ; 

S. B. M. ; John Sheppard, Esq. ; Reverend Orby Shipley ; and 

Miss Catherine Winkworth. 

December ist, 1869. 
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RIGINALLY, and with stricter verbal propriety than 
now, the word Advent was taken to mean the time of 
the birth of Christ — His arrival, or having come, rather 
than His coming. But the Church has always loved 
dutifully to cultivate the idea of preparation for seasons 
of uncommon sanctity; and one effect of this disposition 
has been to throw back Advent over a season of three or four 
weeks, intended to be spent as a long Christmas Eve in the con- 
templation of the incidents of which the approaching festival is 
commemorative, and in devout and self-questioning anticipation of 
the Day of Judgment. It is with Advent, therefore, which begins 
on the Sunday nearest — before or after — to St. Andrew's Day, that 
the ecclesiastical year commences. The exact date at which the 
celebration of this season first came into use is uncertain ; but it 
is proved to have been practised before a.d. 450, by the fact of 
Maximus Taurinensis having, in that year, written a homily upon 
the subject. The Eastern Church, with the exception of the 
Nestorians, who observe a fast of twenty-five days at this season, 
has, strictly speaking, no Advent ; a circumstance which has the 
effect of considerably limiting our ground when we seek, as now, 
for poetical illustrations of individual or ecclesiastical piety in this 
kind. 

The history of the world, from the time of its first defection from 
being a loyal colony of heaven, to the time of its final resumption 
into the more direct and visible government of God, has little or 
nothing of significance that is not related to the redemption and to 
the judgment of mankind. All the interests of the descendants of 
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a fallen ancestor culminate in the chances of recovery and final 
safety. The first Advent of Christ is the general pledge of the one ; 
the second Advent will be the particular assurance of the other. 
The history of the world after Paradise, resolves itself, we say, into 
two capital seasons of Advent. The interval between the fall of 
Adam and the birth of Christ, was the first of these seasons ; the 
interval between the first and the second coming of the Lord, is the 
second. The first interval was remarkable for the longing expecta- 
tion of His coming as a Saviour ; the second is characterised by 
the trembling hope with which is waited His coming as a Judge. 

Advent poetry, therefore, parts at the outset into two grand 
divisions — that which is prophetic or anticipative of one or both 
Advents ; and that which, being commemorative of the first, is 
anticipative only with regard to the second. The first of these two 
grand divisions parts again as naturally and almost as palpably 
into two sub-divisions ; the first sub-division being that which is 
characterised by the aspirations of a race amongst whom the line 
of successive revelations had been kept unbroken ; and the second, 
that which is marked by the vague, darkling, and sometimes even 
despairing yearnings of nations amongst whom whatever of divine 
inspiration they had took rather the form of artistic, philosophical, 
and scientific culture than that of religious enlightenment. We 
would first speak a few words about the nations last mentioned, 
and forthwith dismiss them. Our gleanings in this field must be 
very scanty. 

It would be idle to attempt to follow the efforts of the best thought 
of Heathendom after a just apprehension of the Divine, and its 
relations to the human. It is sufficient to say that the felt want ot 
the most earnest minds, whether of Greece or of the further and 
more ancient India, was that of a Christ, a Redeemer. Whatever 
might be the case with the tnore extreme and more rigidly logical 
of Pantheists in the one country, or with the more insouciant of 
Epicurean speculators in the other, the average heart expressed 
itself in the invention of avataras and theophanies. Guided or not 
guided by the broken reflected lights of a revelation which their 
ancestors had forfeited, because they had not held it in honour, 
the masses wrote down a future incarnation as if past, and found 
their salvation in progressive manifestations of Vishnu, the Pre- 
server, or in the benevolence of self-sacrificing or self-immolating 
heroes. 

But such fables had not pith enough to be received as dogmas 

by more subtle intellects. The Greek mind especially wearied 

itself in restless speculations. A moral despair walked abroad, to 

^ which the dying words of Aristotle may persuade us to believe that 

T even he succumbed. But despair wa^ not perfect till it became 

' indifference. Above the din of the funeral games celebrated at the 
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and people have stored up for the poetical commemoration of an 
Advent which has now to so many Christian generations been a 
glorious and accomplished fact. The theme is one from the 
associations of which is wanting no single element of grandeur, 
sublimity, majesty, tenderness, love, pity, and pathos. All the cir- 
cumstances recorded, with an ever-increasing particularity of detail, 
as about to happen, and which were to authenticate and identify 
the Messiah, comprise the materials for Advent literature which 
Christian poets inherit, and which up to the present moment they 
combine and recombine with an exhaustless variety. And to these 
the evangelical narratives have contributed other materials — the 
graphic circumstances of the life and death of Christ, and the hopes 
and fears which gather about His second coming to judge the quick 
and the dead. 

The King of Glory was to walk wearily along the highways of the 
world ; the everlasting Son of the Father was to be bom of a Virgin ; 
the Infinite was to be brought visibly down to the conditions ot 
space ; the Eternal was to be subject to seasons and successions \ the 
Word, the Wisdom of God, was to be incarnate in the form of man, 
and in that form to become the slighted of His own people, and the 
foolishness of the Greek. Poverty and hardship were to dog His foot- 
steps through His short and sorrowful life ; scorn, and dejection, and 
af&iction were to be His beyond the wont of the sons of men ; the 
sceptre of His everlasting kingdom was to be a reed ; His crown 
was to be of thorns ; in the place of receiving the anointing oil, He 
was to be spit upon by ruffianly soldiers ; His throne was to be the 
base exaltation of a cross ; and His last moments were to be eclipsed 
with the felt darkness of His Father's withdrawal. Over against 
these things were to be placed the visible, audible recognitions from 
heaven, and especially the glory of His ascension, which faintly 
imaged the manner of that second coming, in which He is to revisit 
earth with all the mercy and terror of a Judge. In such a picture 
the lights of heaven fall athwart the stolid blackness of the pit. Such 
a poem would out-tax the powers of collective angelic genius. Yet 
it is about such events that Advent poetry has to be conversant. 
They are gravely, simply, and therefore grandly epitomised in a few 
sentences of the Te Deum. 

The hymns of Ambrose, to whom with St. Augustine, the author- 
ship of the Te Deum has been referred by a well-known legend, like 
most of the earlier hymns of the Church, were chiefly objective, and 
had to do with the seasons of the Christian year, and the horary or 
the more capital divisions of the day. One of the most celebrated 
is that on the Advent, beginning * Veni, Redemptor gentium.* We 
pass this by to offer another which appertains to the group of hymns 
called Ambrosian. In his admirable repertory, the 'Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus/ Daniel, whilst entering a caveat against its reception 
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tion under Leo the Armenian. He died in banishment, November 
1 1, A.D. 826. ' His hymns/ says Dr. Neale, from whose work on 
the * Hymns of the Eastern Church* we make the quotation, *are, in 
my judgment, very far superior to those of S. Theophanes, and 

nearly, if not quite, equal to the works of S. Cosmas The 

Canon that follows (of which the ode we are about to quote is a part) 
is unfortunate in provoking a comparison with the unapproachable 
majesty of the "Dies Irae," yet during the four hundred years by which 
it anticipated that sequence, it was undoubtedly the grandest Judg- 
ment hymn of the Church.* 

That fearful day, that day of speechless dread. 
When Thou shalt come to judge the quick and dead— 

I shudder to foresee, 

O God ! what then shall be ! 

When Thou shalt come, angelic legions round, 
With thousand thousands, and with trumpet-sound ; 

Christ, grant me in the air, 

With saints to meet Thee there ! 

Weep, O my soul, ere that great hour and day, 
When God shall shine in manifest array. 

Thy sin, that thou may'st be 

In that strict judgment free I 

The terror ! — hell-fierce fire and unsufficed : 

The bitter worm : the gnashing teeth :— O Christ, 

Forgive, remit, protect ; 

And set me with the elect I 

That I may hear the blessed voice that calls 
The righteous to the joy of heavenly halls : 

And, King of Heaven, may reach 

The realm that passeth speech ! 

Enter Thou not in judgment with each deed, 
Nor each intent and thought in strictness read ; 

Forgive, and save me then, 

O Thou that lovest men ! 

Thee, One in Three blest Persons ! I^rd o'er all ! 
Essence of essence, Power of power, we call ! 

Save us, O Father, Son, 

And Spirit, ever One ! 

From this point we would resolutely confine our quotations to 
the Advent poets of our own tongue, to whom alone, nay, to a list 
of whose names alone, the space at our command for this season 
would not suffice to do justice. But the loss on this account is the 
smaller because the reader is conversant, or can easily become so, 
with the Advent poems of Germany, from those of Luther and Paul 
Gerhardt to the present time, as well as with the more distinguished 
of other continental productions referring to this period. 

George Wither was a pioneer in this country in the way of pro- 
jecting and producing a connected series of poems commemorative 
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With Him unto His weddine go ; 
Yea, though at midnight He should call, 
Let us be ready, lamps and all. 

And so provide before that feast, 
Which Christ His coming next doth mind, 

That He to come, and be a guest 
Within our hearts, may pleasure find ; 

And we bid welcome, with good cheer, 

That coming which so many fear. 

Oh, come, Lord Jesus, come away 
(Yea, though the world it shall deter) ; 

Oh, let Thy kingdom come, we pray. 
Whose coming must too much deter ; 

And grant us therefore such foresight. 

It come not like a thief by night. 

We do not wish to lengthen out our remarks by the citation of 
popular favourites, whose verses will be in the hands and on the 
tongues of many of our readers in the season of Advent. It is our 
desire, generally, rather to introduce the unknown or to recall the 
forgotten, with a view to supplement that which is better known or 
more fondly cherished. The reputation of Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
is scarcely that of a poet — of a poet, at least, who submitted himself 
to the trammels of versification. Yet, as Heber says, in his life of 
Taylor, * at the end of the " Golden Grove *' are some hymns for 
different festivals, which, had they no other merit, would be interest- 
ing, as the only remaining specimens of that which a mind so 
intrinsically poetical as Taylors was, could effect when he attempted 
to arrange his conceptions in a metrical form. They are, however, 
in themselves, and on their own account, very interesting composi- 
tions.' It is from Bishop Taylor's Festival Hymns, that we 
transcribe the following * Hymn for Advent ; or Christ's coming to 
Jerusalem in triumph.' 

Lord, come away, 
Why dost thou stay ? 

Thy road is ready, and Thy paths made straight. 
With longing expectation wait 
The consecration of Thy beauteous feet. 

Ride on triumphantly 1 Behold we lay^ 

Our lusts and proud ^Aills in Thy way. 

Hosannah ! welcome to our hearts I Lord, here 

Thou hast a temple too. and full as dear 

As that of Zion — and as full of sin ; 

Nothing but thjeves and robbers dwell therein. 

Enter and chase them forth, and cleanse the 'floor ; 

Crucify them, th^t they may never more 
Profane that holy place. 
Where Thou hast chosen to set Thy face. 






■^ 
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HERE is nothing to fix the exact date at which the 
commemoration of the birth of Jesus Christ settled into 
an institution of the Church. By some it has been said 
that the observance of this feast began as early as about 
the year 68 ; and it would seem that Telesphorus, who 
flourished a century after this date, ordered divine ser- 
vice to be performed, with the singing of an angelic hymn, on the 
eve of the Nativity. The Emperor Diocletian, who publicly 
abdicated in the year 304, amongst the incidents of his inveterate 
persecution of the Christians, on one occasion caused a church to 
be fired in which a congregation had met in honour of the Nativity, 
and consumed them, together with the sacred building in which 
they were assembled. 

Commemorations of the Nativity, if desultory ones, are thus 
shown to have taken place before the time of Constantine. But it 
was only about the period of his reign, and probably owing to his 
encouragement, that the natural tendency to the observation of this 
festival developed into a fixed celebration that promised to become 
at once Catholic and perpetual. The comparatively late date at 
which the honour of general recognition was paid to Christmas, 
was owing in part to the fact, that the early Church directed its 
attention to the public ministry of our Lord, rather than to the 
incidents of His birth, childhood, or even His manhood, so long as 
that was spent in retirement and preparation merely. Thus, St. 
Chrysostom observes, that * not the day of our Saviour's birth, but 
the day of His baptism, is to be regarded as His manifestation.* 

The institution of the festival of the Nativity in the fourth century 
has been variously, and, sometimes, rather capriciously accounted 
for. It has been derived by some persons from the Jewish feast 
of the Dedication, which Judas Maccabaeus ordained after he had 
cleansed the sanctuary from the pollutions of the discomfited 
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tion may, perhaps, be sufficiently explained by the circumstances^ 
that it was the taste of that age (the fourth century) to multiply 
festivals, and that the analogy of the events in our Saviour's historj", 
which had already been marked by a distinct celebration, may 
naturally have pointed out the propriety of marking His nativity 
with the same honourable distinction. It was celebrated with all 
the marks of respect usually bestowed upon high festivals ; and 
distinguished also by the custom, derived probably from heathen 
antiquity, of interchanging presents and making entertainments.** 

The precise day, or even the month, in which took place the 
birth of Christ, has not been conclusively ascertained. Clement of 
Alexandria tells us that some persons referred this gladly- 
momentous event to the sixteenth of May. Others, again, reason- 
ing from the time of year that would be convenient for a general 
taxation, such as took place at the Nativity of Christ, and also from 
the fact of shepherds keeping a nightly watch over their flocks at the 
time of its occurrence, have concluded it probable that it happened 
in one of the autumn months, say in September or October. 

Be this as it may, the festival of the Nativity was at first cele- 
brated in the East on the sixth of January. In the latter part of 
the fourth, and the beginning of the fifth century, that date was 
appropriated to the commemoration of the baptism of Jesus, whilst 
His birth was honoured, as now, on the twenty-fifth of December. 
The Orientals only gradually adopted the latter date ; and it was 
not until the sixth century that the whole Christian world became 
unanimous in observing the feast of the Nativity on the same day. 

The consolidation of the festival in the fourth century, led to the 
adoption of a * three-fold cycle of sacred seasons, by which the 
personal history of our Saviour was represented in a kind of 
chronological order.'f The first of these cycles is that of the 
Nativity, or Christmas, commencing with the first Sunday in 
Advent, and terminating with Epiphany ; the second is the cycle 
of Easter ; and the third is the cycle of Whitsuntide. 

It is proper at this stage of our progress to sketch lightly the 
topics about which the Christmas muse is religiously conversant. 
In treating of Advent we took the opportunity of showing how the 
metrical aspirations of Heathendom had furnished us with at 
least one genuine Advent hymn ; and that the expectation of the 
coming of Christ was not limited to the line of direct revelation. 
But the hymns or songs of Christmas can have no such duplicity 
or twofoldness. The hopes both of the Hebrew and the Greek 
centre in fact, if unconsciously, in one and the same person. A 
Jew who recognised Jesus of Nazareth as bearing the tessera of his 
national predictions, and the Gentile who recognised Christ as 
bearing the tessera of his own vaguer hopes, respectively spiritualised 

• Manual 0/ Christian Antiquities, f Ibid, 
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The series of contrasts arising from the juxtaposition of the Divine 
might with the weakness of infancy; of the Divine wealth with abject 
poverty ; of the All with the least — these have ever been themes 
very dear to the heart of the Christmas poet, whether he has indulged 
himself in the popular, social, and half-secular carol, or conhned him- 
self, as we do now, to what are more strictly the utterances of the 
rejoicing soul. Apropos of this whole group of contrasts, many of 
wnich will be illustrated in our quotations, we are only careful at the 
moment to make one observation ; and this shall be apologetic of 
the manifestation of the Creator and Ruler of all things in the guise 
of weakness and abasement. The midsummer sun needs not to 
borrow from a taper the light wherewith to eke out his day, nor would 
he care to be supplemented by a firefly. The moon does not crave 
the crawling lamp of the worm, does not borrow from the sea its 
atom stars, or pray to be enlightened by the flitting fires of the 
swamp. The monarch envies not the base palace of the snail ; nor 
does the knight indued with plaited steel covet the mail of the 
wretched limpet. P'rom less to greater — to all from nothing. How 
should God, upon the occasion of His Incarnation, stoop to dignify, 
by His adoption, the poor pomp of His creature- world? Earth hath 
no state equal to the demands of Divine magnificence. Manhood 
is the best that earth can oflfer to her Ruler ; and manhood is greater 
than its modes or accidents. 

'Tis thus all God-like voices sing, 
And have sung since the world began, 
That it is more to be a man, 

Than, being man, to be a king. 

For naught save us beneath the skies — 
Save us, and peers of our estate — i 

Is worshipful ; and nought is great 

Which it is greatness to despise. 

Moreover, so far as we can see, it was only by the adoption of a 
life of poverty by Christ, that His religion could hope to be saved 
from becoming the honour and patent of a class, instead of being, 
as now, the glory and safety of a race. Had his kingdom been of 
this world— nay, had His fortunes been such as to have struck in 
any considerable degree upon the external senses, the heaven of 
another life would inevitably have seemed to be the purchase of the 
wealth of this. Even as the facts at present stand, such a doctrine 
is not at all hard to discover amongst the phenomena of popular 
wrong-headedness. Such a doctrine is indeed a deplorable heresy, 
and one best to be confuted amongst the poor by the benevolent 
and sympathetic action of the rich. 

Ephraim Syrus, a monk and deacon of the fourth century, who 
* was entitled,' says Sozomen, * to the highest honours, and was the 
greatest ornament of the church,' was born at Nisibis, or in its im- 
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long poem, of which the original is given in Daniel's * Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus/ and i^hich is translated in the 'Hymns of the 
Eastern Church.* Of the several odes into which Dr. Neale has 
divided this poem, which he is inclined to think is, on the whole, 
the finest of all the Canons of Cosmas, the first is as follows, pre- 
fixed by the opening lines of the original : 

Xptarb^ ytwarai, SoKacan 
Xpiorb^ <( ovpavwv, airavrticari, 

Christ IS bom I Tell forth His fame I 
Christ from Heaven ! His love proclaim 1 
Christ on earth ! Exalt His name : 
Sing to the Lord, O world, with exultation ! 
Break forth in glad thanksgiving, every nation ! 
For He hath triumphed gloriously ! 

Man, in God's own image made, 
Man, by Satan's wiles betrayed, 
Man, on whom corruption preyed. 
Shut out from hope of life and of salvation, 
To-day Christ maketh him a new creation, 
For He hath triumphed gloriously 

For the Maker, when his foe 
Wrought the creature; death and woe. 
Bowed the Heavens, and came below,* 
And, in the Virgin's womb, His dwelling making, 
Became true Man, man's very nature taking ; 
For He hath triumphed gloriously I 

He, the Wisdom, Word, and Might, 
God, and Son, and Light of light. 
Undiscovered by the sight 
Of earthly monarch, or infernal spirit. 
Incarnate was, that we might Heaven inherit : 
For He hath triumphed gloriously ! 

Our next representative poem is taken from a hymn-writer of the 
Latin Church, and from a Latin original, which may be consulted 
in Bassler's *Auswahl Altchristlicher Lieder;' in Daniel's 'The- 
saurus/ or, in a slightly varied form, in Archbishop Trench's 
* Sacred Latin Poetry.' The author, Johannes Maubumus, who was 
of the very latest of mediaeval hymnographers, was born at Brussels 
in 1460, and, after fulfilling several dignities in the church, died 
Abbot of the Cloister of Livry, in the neighbourhood of Paris, in 
1502. The hymn in question is derived from the *Rcsetum 
Spirituale,' «ind taken from a longer poem of thirteen stanzas, 
commencing : 

Eja mea anima 
Bethlehem eamus. 



i 



* The reference is, of course, to Psalm xviii. 9 : 'He bowed the heavens 
also and came down.' 
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This was a hero's deed. But to be born 
In such poor abject lodginj;, such scant roonip 

A doorless shed in icy blasts forlorn ; 
So low to stoop, Who from such height didst come — 

Oh, what a choice was this, my Sovereign Lord? 
What strength did Godhead to Thy cradic lend 
To bear that outrage of cold winter's breath? 

Not more Thy bloody sweat, or body gored ; 

For greater far the distance to descend 
From UuD to man, than from poor man to Death. 

Ai we turn to our own lyrists, we are proudly conscious of an 
inexhaustible wealth of Christmas verse ; proudly, and yet, at pre- 
sent, rather embarrassingly. We know how little room we have 
for further quotations, and how countless a number of authors must 
be left without so much as mention or allusion ; albeit some of 
these are amongst the chief glories of our literature. It is fortunate, 
however, that such poems as we have still to present, do not 
demand words of introduction at our hands. ' Holy George 
Herbert,' for instance, may safely be trusted without comment to 
contribute his flower to our anthology. He thus sings of 
^ Christmas ^ 



All after pleasures as I rid one day, 

My horse and I, both tired, body and mind, 
With full crv of affections quite astray ; 

I took up in the next inn I could find. 

There when I came, whom found I but my dear, 
Mv dearest Lord, expecting till the grief 
Of pleasures brought me to Him, ready there 

To be all passengers' most sweet relief? 

O Thou, whose glorious, yet contracted light, 
Wrapt in night's mantle, stole into a manger ; 
Since mv dark soul and brutish is Thy right, 

To man of all beasts t>e not Thou a stranger ; 
Furnish and deck my soul, that Ihou may'st have 
A better lodging, than a rack, or grave. 

The shepherds sing ; and shall I silent be? 

My God, no hymn for Thee? 
My soul's a shepherd too : a flock it feeds 

Of thoughts, and words, and deeds. 

The pasture is Thy word ; the streams, Thy grace, 

Enriching all the place. 
Shepherd and flock shall sing, and all my powers 

Out-sing the daylight hours. 
Then we will chide the sun for letting night 

Take up his place and right, 

We sing one common Lord ; wherefore He should 

Himself the candle hold. 
I will go searching, till I find a sun 

Shall stay, till we have done ; 
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A willing shiner, that shall shine as gladly, 

As frost-nipt suns look sadly. 
Then we will sing, and shine all our own day, 

And one another pay : 
His beams shall cheer my breast, and both so twine, 
Till even his beams sing, and my music shine. 

Robert Herrick, that jovial poet, and simple-hearted man, who, 
in his * Hesperides,' sang 

Of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, ' 
Of April, May, of June, and July flowers, 

tuned his lyre with a sometimes amazing freshness and piquancy ot 
devotion for the accompaniment of his * Noble Numbers.* The 
very soul of Herrick seemed one flower-bed ; although a flower-bed 
from the corners of which a flaunting weed was not uniformly 
excluded. The following dewy poem is in keeping with the naive 
simplicity of his poetic genius, and the devoutness of his religious 
inspiration. It is entitled * An Ode of the Birth of our Saviour :' — 



In numbers, and but these few, 
I sing Thy birth, oh Jesu ! 
Thou prettie Babie, borne here, 
With superabundant scorn here ; 
Who for Thy princely port here, 

Hadst for Thy place 

Of birth, a base 
Out-stable for Thy court here. 

Instead of neat inclosures 
Of interwoven osiers ; 
Instead of fragrant posies 
Of daffodills and roses. 
Thy cradle, kingly stranger. 

As Gospel tells, 

Was nothing els, 
But, here, a homely manger. 

But we with silks, not cruells, 
With sundry precious Jewells, 
And lilly-work will dress Thee ; 
And as we dispossesse Thee 
Of clouts, wee'l make a chamber, 

Sweet Babe, for Thee, 

Of ivorie. 
And plaistered round with amber. 

The Jewes, they did disdaine Thee ; 
But we will entertaine Thee 
With glories to await here, 
Upon Thy princely state here. 
And more for love than pittie : 
From yeere to yeere 
Wee'l make Thee, here, 
A free-bom of our citie. 



4-a 
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Our next specimen is taken from the * H>inns and Songs of the 
Church/ of tne more sedate Wither. The author has prefixed to 
it, in that work, a prose abstract of the great Christmas doctrine, 
and an exhortation to the hospitality and charity of Christmas 
practice. * This day/ he says, * is worthily dedicated to be observed 
in remembrance of the blessed Nativity of our Redeemer Jesus 
Christ ; at which time it pleased the Almighty Father to send his 
only-begotten Son into the world for our sakes ; and by an unspeak- 
able union to join in one person God and man, without confusion 
of natures, or possibility of separation. To express, therefore, our 
thankfulness and the joy we ought to have in this love of God, 
there hath been anciently, and is yet continued (above other 
countries), a neighbourly and plentiful hospitality in inviting, and 
(without invitation) receiving unto our well-furnished tables, our 
tenants, neighbours, friends, and strangers, to the honour of our 
nation, and increase cf amity and free-hearted kindness among us. 
But, most of all, to the refreshing of the bowels of the poor, being 
the most Christian use of such festivals, which charitable and good 
English custom hath of late been seasonably re-advanced by his 
Majesty's gracious care, in commanding our nobility and gentry to 
repair (especially at such times) to their country mansions.' 

As on the night before this blessed mom 

A troop of Angels unto shepherds told,' 
Where in a stable He was poorly born, 
Whom nor the earth nor heavens can hold ; 
Through Bethlehem rung 

The news at their return ; 
Yea, Angels sung 
That God with us was bom : 
And they made mirth because we should not mourn. 

Chorus. 
Their Angels* carol sing toe then. 

To God on high all glory be ; 

For peace on earth bestoweih He, 
And showeth favour vnio men. 

This favour Christ vouchsafeth for our sake ; 

To buy us thrones He in a manger lay ; 
Our weakness took, that we His strength might take, 
And was disrobed, that He might us array : 
Our flesh He were, 

Our sin to wear away : 
Our curse He bore. 
That we escape it may ; 
And wept for us, that we might sing for aye. 

With Angels^ therefore ^ singa^ain^ 
To God oh high all glory be ; 
For peace on earth bestoweih He, 

And showeth favour untt^ men* 
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Still Ihmugh the cloven skies ihcv came, 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; 

And slill their heavenly music floiits 
Ocr all the neary n-otld : 

Alwve its sad and lonely plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

The blessed angels sing. 
Yet with the woes of sin and strile 

The world has suffered long ; 
Beneath the angel-strain hnre rolled 

Two thousand years of wrong ; 
And man at war with man hears nol 

The love-song which they bring ; 
Oh I hush the noise, ye men of strife, 

And hear Ihe angeU sing I 
And ve, beneath life's crushing load. 

Whose forms .ire bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way 

With painful steps, and slow ; 
Look now ! for glad and golden hours 

Come swifdy on Ihe wing : 
Oh I rest beside the weary road. 

And hear the angels sing I 
For, lo I the days are hastening on, 

By prophet-bards foretold, 
When, with ihe ever-circling years, 

Conies round the age of gold : 
When Peace shall over nil the earth 

Its ancient splendours fling, 
And Ihe whole world send back tlie song 
Which now the angels sing. 
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If it be lawful to justify the commemoration of any instance oi 
self-sacrifice by the Pauline admonition just quoted, d fortiori will 
such justification include the commemoration of the proto-martyr, 
who was emphatically the greatest because the first, and who in no 
respect whatever could be degraded to a rank lower than the highest. 
The moral features of his death were simply and literally unsur- 
passable ; and if, in a merely physical aspect, it may have lacked 
the acute and protracted agonies of such a death as that, say, of St 
Laurence, it is impossible to doubt that in St Stephen was a reserve 
of heroism equal to any demands which the ingenuity of persecuting 
or demoniac ages has ever exacted from humanity. St. Stephen, 
we repeat, was the greatest of martyrs, because he was the first. 
If robur et as triplex were necessary to the breast of the man who 
first tempted in afrail skiff the perils of the deep, with what supreme 
hardihood must not ^/j heart have been fortified who first adven- 
tured the pains and issues of martyrdom for a faith, the sustaining 
power of which — with one Divine exception, and practically speak- 
ing, without any exception at all — in such circumstances, was all 
untried 1 

The annual solemnities in honour of martyrs are ascertained to 
have been observed in a Christian antiquity so remote that it is 
impossible to say, not so much when the practice was first instituted, 
as when it was not already established. It is as lawful as it is 
picturesque to imagine the first of such commemorations as possibly 
being by only one year more modern than the first of such martyr- 
doms. Tertullian asserts that the Christians of the second century 
were wont to celebrate annually the birthdays of the martyrs, as a 
custom received by tradition from their ancestors.* 

When we begin to know something of the manner in which these 
festivals were observed in the early Church, we find that the faith- 
ful were accustomed to meet once a year at the tombs of the 
martyrs, and * there solemnly to recite their sufferings and triumphs, 
to praise their virtues, to bless God for their pious examples, for 
their holy lives, and for their happy deaths. Besides, they cele- 
brated these days with great expressions of love and charity to the 
poor, and mutual rejoicings with one another, which were very 
sober and temperate, and such as became the modesty and simplicity 

of Christians.' t 

* The feasts of saints,* says Martene, * and especially of martyrs, 
were celebrated by an anniversary commemoration in the very 
beginning and birth-time of the Church, a circumstance which an 
Epistle of the Church of Smyrna concerning the martyrdom of 
Polycarp does not suffer us to doubt't The epistle thus referred 

* De Corona Militis ; c. 3. 

+ Nelson's Festivals and Fasts ; Preliminary Instructions, 
X De Antiquis Ecclesice Ritihus ; lib. iv., c. 30, IT 2. ^ 
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reign of Marcus Aurelius. This Letter^ which seems to have been 

conceived with the same general purpose as that to which we have 

seen the Letters of the churches of Antioch and Smyrna were 

devoted, throws considerable light upon the rise of that tendency 

to exalt those who suffered capitally for Christ's sake, and to expect 

blessings from them, which to so great an extent developed itself 

in the succeeding century. The privileges, as so developed, which 

were assigned to the martyrs were * that upon their death they 

were immediately admitted to the beatific vision, while other souls 

waited for the day of judgment to complete their happiness. That 

God would grant chiefly to their prayers the hastening of His 

kingdom,' and the shortening the times of persecution. That they 

should have the greatest share in the resurrection of the just, which 

is called the first resurrection, which was the more considerable 

because the primitive Christians looked upon the end of the world 

as near at hand ; and many believed that those who were partakers 

of the first resurrection should reign with Christ a thousand years 

upon earth. That the martyrs and some other perfect souls should 

receive no hurt or prejudice from the general conflagration of the 

world, when others less perfect should be purged by that universal 

fire from the dross they had contracted in life. That martyrdom 

supplied the grace conveyed both by baptism and the holy 

Eucharist, and entitled men to the benefits of those Sacraments — 

viz., remission of sins. The martyrs had, also, a considerable hand 

in absolving penitents, who, through fear of suflfering, had lapsed 

into idolatry, and in restoring them to the communion of the 

Church.'* 

The faith of the more youthful ages of Christianity beirig either 
in direct contact with its object, or separated therefrom by only a 
few removes, offered as ordmary phenomena such displays of sim- 
plicity, intensity, and enthusiasm, as are nowadays characteristic 
of a minority of its adherents. The offence of the Cross once being 
surmounted on the part of its converts, there was little to dread on 
this account from the chilling effects of a heartless criticism that 
denied its historical accessories. The Christians of the earliest times 
had been called to the assumption of new privileges. They found 
themselves suddenly promoted to * an honour unto which they were 
not born.' The salvation of Jesus rose on them as life did on Adam. 
Noon, to them, sprang at once resplendent from the dusky arms of 
midnight Love hath, in some sort, suffered loss of freshness in 
transmission to us, their descendants. We were born to the estate, 
and do not trace so readily what we owe. Sons of many Christian 
generations, and taught to lisp of our great inheritance, our ancestral 
beggary fades from before us, retiring almost too far off for contrast. 
Near to heathenism, from which they or their fathers had been only 

* Nelson's Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England. 
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martyr is he, who, neither painfully and ignobly avoiding death on 
the one hand, nor vaingloriously courting it on the other, simply does 
his duty without reference to it, and faces it only when it is brought 
before him, without the alternative of honourable escape, in the 
good providence of Him in whose hands are the times of all men 
(Psalm xxxi. 1 5). 

The following Hyvtnus de Martyribus^ the production of an un- 
known author, of the eighth or ninth century, is written in praise of 
those who were martyrs indeed. Its opening line will be recognised, 
Sanctorum meritis inclyta gaudia. The translation is from the Rev. 
Edward Cas wall's ^ Lyra Catholica ; containing all the Hymns of 
the Roman Breviary and Missal.' 

Sing we the peerless deeds of martyred saints, 
Their glorious merits, and their portion blest ; 
Of all the conquerors the world has seen, 
The greatest and the best. 

Them in their day the insensate world abhorred, 
Because they did forsake it, Lord, for Thee ; 
Finding it all a barren waste, devoid 
Of fruit, or flower, or tree. 

They trod beneath them every threat of man, 
And came victorious all torments through ; 
The iron hooks, which piecemeal tore their flesh, 
Could not their souls subdue. 

Scourged, crucified, like sheep to slaughter led, 
Unmurmuring they met their cruel fate ; 
For conscious innocence their souls upheld. 
In patient virtue great. 

What tongue those joys, O Jesus, can disclose. 
Which for thy martyred saints Thou dost prepare ! 
Happy who in Thy pains, thrice happy those 
Who in Thy glory share ! 

Our faults, our sins, our miseries remove, 
Great Deity supreme, immortal King 1 
Grant us Thy peace, grant us Thine endless love 
Through endless years to sing. 

The most generous class of volunteer martyrs — of martyrs with- 
out a distinct and specific vocation — was made up of men who 
thought they were necessarily doing their Master's will and work, 
if they did but increase the number of witnesses to the death-sus- 
taining power of His religion. But such a power is not one of the 
evidences of Christianity ; if for no other reason than that it is not 
peculiar to Christianity. All religions have this power, in common 
with the negation of all religion ; all noble and ignoble passions 
have it, as well as the negation of all passion. ' There is no passion 
in the mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of 
death ; and, therefore, death is no such terrible enemy when a man 
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loyalty to the King of Heaven, to attempt the approaches of His 
court by deputy of the violence of other men. It is not because 
there are many mansions in the house of the Divine Father, that 
we are to endeavour to occupy our place unbidden ; not because 
there is a marriage feast in progress, that we are to enter at any 
stage we please. Human charity prays that when the souls of 
those who honestly believed themselves to be martyrs, and were 
not, present themselves for judgment, the question will not be 
fatally pressed, * Who hath required this at your hands ?* 

Another type of soi-disant martyr was furnished by men from 
whom was withheld this crowning grace — that the conviction of the 
intellect, the enlightenment of the conscience, and the purity of the 
life should march pari passu^ and should develop symmetrically. To 
such men it was an object to be able to compound by death for the 
surrender of a life to law and holiness ; for to such men the taming of 
their passions would be scarcely less than the bending of a planet 
to the allegiance of an alien system. But to a spasmodic obedience, 
and especially to an external one, they were equal ; it was little 
for them to dash their heads against the obvious wall of martyrdom. 

Lastly, when the incentives to become martyrs were so many and 
so great, on account of the honours and the privileges referred to 
them severally in earth and heaven, it is not wonderful that some 
should put forth unholy hands to grasp the martyr's crown, even 
at the expense of bearing the martyr's peculiar cross. The case of 
such men was simply one of ignoble barter ; they were to become 
members of the aristocracy of heaven, in exchange for a temporary 
passion and the death-pang of a moment. They were as much 
followers of Empedocles as followers of Jesus ; and they rushed 
upon martyrdom with no more spiritual perception than a Viking 
of later times entered upon his dying voyage into the infinite ocean, 
or an Arab propagandist amidst the throes of an embattled death 
gasped and foamed for his carnal Paradise. 

Has therefore a true martyr for Christ no proper glory, no 
peculiar distinction } Certainly he has ; and especially in this — 
that he is able to give an actual and sensible proof of the intensity 
and stability of those convictions which are potentially as strong in 
the mind of every honest believer. Martyrdom is the sign and 
symbol, so to speak, in a sacrament of faith, in which a life is freely 
yielded because a higher life had antecedently been freely given — 
a body offered up a sacrifice to death, because a sinless Body had 
been Self-broken into the Bread of life. 

From these general considerations of martyrdom, we turn more 
especially to the prince and leader of the martyrs. We said a few 
pages back, that it was not impossible, seeing how the commemora- 
tions of martyrs took hold upon an Apostolic admonition, that the 
first commemoration of a martyr might be only a year later than 
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the nativity of the martyr commemorated Such a commemoration 
would, of course, at first be local or provincial only ; and would 
require time to win its way to universality. What is certain about 
St. Stephen's Day is that it was an established feast throughout the 
Eastern Church in the fourth century, and that it had, even then, 
been placed in the calendar on the day next after Christmas. 

• Behold !' exclaims Gregory Nyssen, * we receive a feast from a 
feast, and grace for grace. Yesterday the Lord of the Universe fed 
us ; to day a follower of the Lord. How is this done by one and 
the other ? By the first, by putting on humanity for us ; by the 
second, by laying aside humanity for our example.'* St Augustine, 
who everywhere manifests an extraordinary reverence for the 
memory of St. Stephen, and who was constantly introducing him 
into his works,t commences several of the Sermons which bear 
the title In Natali Sancti Stephanie with the same sentiments : — 

* Yesterday we celebrated the Nativity of our Lord and Saviour ; 
to-day, with the greatest veneration, we commemorate the passion 
of the holy martyr Stephen. Yesterday we were bought with a 
price ; to-day we are provoked to the imitation of an example. 
Therefore, well is the festivity of the day conjoined with the 
solemnity of yesterday, seeing that believing in one carries us to 
life ; and following the other, leads us to a crown.' The two fathers, 
therefore, who severally established the fact of the general obser- 
vance of St. Stephen's Day in the Eastern Church in the fourth 
century, and in the Western Church in the fifth, show conclusively 
that the day was the day next after Christmas, that is, the 26th of 
December ; to which date the anniversary had been transferred 
from the month of August, to which it really belonged, on the 
ground that the Nativity of the first martyr deserved to occupy the 
nearest possible place to the Nativity of his Lord. To this subject 
we shall have occasion shortly to recur, when we come to treat 
of the Feasts of St. John the Evangelist, and the Holy Innocents. 

The history of St. Stephen, as recorded by St. Luke in the Acts 
of the Apostles, is as well known as it is short, graphic and com- 
prehensive ; so that we do nearly all that is necessary in the way of 
biography, when we transcribe Dr. Neale's version of a Sequence 
for St. Stephen's Day, % which is full of allusions to the sacred nar- 
rative. Four stanzas are left untranslated of the original poem, 
which has been considered by some to be the masterpiece of its 
author, Adam of St. Victor ; who was a canon regular of Saint- 
Victor-es- Paris, where he died in the year 11 77. He was interred 
in the cloister of his Abbey, where, up to the time of the Revolution 

* Encomium in Sanctum Stephanum Protomartyrem, 

+ See De Civitate Dei ; lib. xxii., c. viii., ^ 15, etc. 

X' Mcdiceval Hymns and Sequences ; translated by J. M. Neale, D.D, 
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of 1789, might have been seen his epitaph, in fourteen verses, of 
which two are suflficiently remarkable : — 

Unde superbit homo ? cujus conceptio culpa, 
Nasci poena, labor vita, necesse mori. 

Yesterday, with exultation 
Joined the world in celebration 

Of her promised Saviour's birth, 
Yesterday, the angel nation 
Poured the strains of jubilation 

O'er the Monarch bom on earth. 

But to-day, o'er death victorious, 
By his faith and actions glorious, 

By his miracles renowned, 
Dared the Deacon Protomartyr, 
Earthly life for Heaven to barter, 

Faithful midst the faithless found. 

Forward, champion, in thy quarrel ! 
Certain of a certain laurel, 

Holy Stephen, persevere ! 
Perjured witnesses confounding, 
Satan's Synagogue astounding 

By thy doctrine true and clear. 

Ix) ! in Heaven thy Witness liveth : 
Bright and faithful proof He giveth 

Of His martyr's blamelessness : 
Thou by name a Crown impliest ; 
Meekly then in pangs thou diest 

For the Crown of Righteousness 1 

For a crown that fadeth never. 
Bear the torturer's brief endeavour; 

Victory waits to end the strife : 
Death shall be thy birth's beginning, 
And life's losing be the winning 

Of the true and better Life. 

Whom the Holy Ghost endueth, 
Whom celestial sight imbueth, 

Stephen penetrates the skies ; 
There God's fullest glory viewing, 
There his victor strength renewing, 

For his near reward he ^ighs. 

See as Jewish foes invade thee. 
See how Jesus stands to aid thee ; 

Stands to guard His champion's death :* 
Cry that opened Heaven is shown thee : 
Cry that Jesus waits to own thee : 

Cry It with thy latest breath ! 



* Our Lord's standing 9X the right hand of the Father, here and here only, 
as a Friend to sympathise, as a Champion to help, is continually dwelt on by 
mediaeval writers. (See page $t.) - 
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phant warfare had been accomplished. (5.) The moral phenomena 
of his martyrdom were in many respects conformable with the 
Passion of our Lord. Both the Saviour and His protomartyr were 
charged with the same form of blasphemy. As Jesus had com- 
mended His departing spirit to the hands of His Heavenly Father, 
so Stephen prayed that his might be received by the Lord Jesus. 
As Jesus had prayed for His executioners, so did Stephen intercede 
in behalf of his murderers : — * Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.' 
The Venerable Bede points out what, so far as we know — but the 
observation is so natural, that it must have been in circulation at a 
very early period — St. Augustine was the firstto remark, that Stephen, 
when praying for himself, prayed standing ; when he wished to 
plead for his enemies, he sank upon his knees. Even in his death- 
pangs he begat the most illustrious propagator of the faith for which 
he suffered. * O burning love !* exclaims St. Augustine. * O love 
without example ! ... If Stephen had not prayed, the Church 
had had no Paul ;* a sentiment which the same father repeats :— 

* Jt was the prayer of Stephen which gave Paul to the Church.' * 

It is in this connection that we may introduce from Dr. Monsell's 

* Parish Musings' his hymn for St. Stephen's Day, entitled, *The 
Gentle Witness.' 

First of the martyred throng 

To join his Lord above ; 
First to commence the endless song 

Of his redeeming love ; 
First to essay the spear and shield. 
The holy Stephen sought the field. 

First to obtain a crown — 

First — ^by the mercy-seat — 
To lay the blood-bought trophy down 

At Its own Owner's feet ; 
Through the grave-gates his Saviour burst — 
He homeward, heavenward, entered first. 

Men thought the sufferer dead, 

And high exultings kept ; 
But on his blood-stained, stony bed, 

The saint serenely slept. 
Wrapped in the banner of the cross, 
His all the gain — theirs all the loss. 

Lord, grant Thy grace that we, 

Whate'er our lot may prove, 
May learn his high fidelity, 

rtis deep forgiving love ; 
The boldness that dare part with life. 
And yet be gmtle in the strife. 

(6.) The sixth and last distinction of St. Stephen is, that by his 
death he attained to each of what the schoolmen call the three 
* Sermo in Naiali Apostohrum Petri el Pauli. 
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aureoles, which marked the spiritual degrees of martyrs, doctors, and 
virgins, in the glory of the blessed. The red aureole of martyrdom 
belongs to St. Stephen, for he was the protomartyr ; the white 
aureole of virginity is due to his chastity ; and the aureole of the 
doctors is his for that discourse (Acts vii.) which the impatient malice 
of his enemies compelled him to leave so magnificently incomplete. 
It may be allowed, in conclusion, to repeat that martyrdom is not 
one of the evidences of Christianity. Proving only the force of 
internal and subjective convictions, it is of little value as a witness to 
the external and objective truth of those principles for which death is 
encountered.* Thrice happy they who, like St. Stephen, contend 
aright for the right ! To them the church militant exultingly accords 
the honour of being enrolled among that * noble army ' who swell 
the Te Deum of cherubim and seraphim. 

* Bishop Latimer, himself a martyr, has, in his Fourth Sermon be/ore the 
King (Edward VI.), made substantially the same assertion : ' This is no good 
argument, my friends : "A man seemeth not to feare death, therefore hys cause 
is good." This is a deceaveable argument : " He went to his death boldly ; 
ergo, he stundeth in a just quarrel." ' — Sermons. Ed. iS75'7 J ^''<''^' 55 ^"'^55^- 
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ETWEEN the festival of St. Stephen, the martyr in will 
and deed, and that of the Holy Innocents, martyrs in 
fact, but not in intention, the festival of St. John the 
Evangelist occupies a place as representing the inter- 
mediate class of martyrs in will but not in deed. St. 
John is the only one of the Apostles who is ascertained 
to be eligible for this particular position ; for of him alone is it safe 
to conclude that he was not called upon to exhibit msfrtyrdom in both 
kinds. Mr. L'Estrange conjectures that as a co-efficient with the 
desire of the Church to group together the celebrations of the typical 
martyrs, and to place all in their desired place in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Nativity, there was a feeling of inconvenience 
arising from the fact of the incidence of the festival of St. John the 
Evangelist upon the same day as that of St John the Baptist ; a 
circumstance — both saints being so eminent as to demand a separate 
day — which had the effect of unsettling the festival of the Evangelist, 
which then naturally gravitated as near as possible to the Nativity 
of the Master he had loved and served so long and so well.* 

It is proper, on the broadest grounds, that in the calendar of a re- 
ligion which recognises the heart as the central abode of purity ; 
which regards thought as the root, flower, and fruit of action, and 
will as the subtlest form of deed ; which proclaims that we are 
chiefly that which we chiefly love or effect, and which more and more 
jealously than any other system that the world has seen, guards the 
awful marches that separate sin from crime — it is proper, we say, 
that in the calendar of such a religion, there should be a day set 
apart to the apotheosis of Motive. 

* Alliance of l>mnc Offices, 
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whether regard be had to the kinship of the spirit or the flesh, John 
was equally related to his Divine Master. The second is that which 
is founded on their common celibacy ; and the third on the fact, 
that in manner and disposition, as well as in name, John was 
Johannes^ or gratiosuSy amiable and courteous. The fourth reason 
has reference to the age of John as compared with the other 
Apostles ; and those who advance it, presume, without sufficient 
authority, that John was only eighteen years old at the time of his 
vocation to the discipleship. The fifth and last reason for the 
singular love of the Saviour for St John, lay in the fact that the 
' disciple whom Jesus loved,' returned that love with a unique ardour 
and devotion. This zealous and eloquent affection it was which 
procured for John, jointly with his brother James, the title of Boan- 
erges, the ^ sons of thunder ' (Mark iii. 17). Indeed, it was love to 
Christ, uncorrected, as for the moment it was, by reason and dis- 
cretion, that dictated such outbreaks as the Gospels or ecclesiastical 
historians preserve of his exceptional narrowness, jealousy, and 
bigotry. His love for his Master led to a love for the disciples of 
his Master ; and his life was a continued inculcation of the duty of 
Christian affection. When at the point of death he is recorded to 
have diligently repeated the grand summary of all his teachings : 
' Little children, love one another ;' giving as a reason for his en- 
forcement of the maxim, that ' if this precept stood, it was all- 
sufficient.^ 

Love is the first, the great command, the test, 

The sovereign law, including all the rest : 

The evangelic code on love depends. 

That syllable all duty comprehends ; 

Love's the propensive Fontal of our wills, 

From that all passions are but various rills : 

Our love can never rise to an excess, 

Within no bounds can ever acquiesce ; 

Love to perfection ever strives to soar, 

When it loves most, grieves it can love no more ; 

Loves God with all the heart, soul, strength, and mind, 

Loves boundless Love, with a love unconfined. 

The foregoing lines are from Bishop Ken's long and almpst 
utterly unread poem of * Hymnotheo : or, the Penitent,' which sets 
forth in nearly every couplet the affection with which St. John 
regarded not only the aggregate, but also the individuals, and 
especially the youth, of his flock at Ephesus. The historical nucleus 
of the poem is to be found in Eusebius.* 

Within the narrowest circle of those who were admitted to the 
intimacy of Christ, St. John stood alone ; whilst within a circle a 
little more extended, he was joined by James and Peter. It was 
John who leaned upon the breast of Jesus ; and he was one of the 

* Ecclesiastical History ; lib. iii., c. 23. 
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The miracle of St. John's preservation took so little efTect upon 
the insensate Doroitian, that the Apostle was banished by the 
imperial command to a desolate island m the^Egean, called Patmos; 
where he remained for many months, instructing the inhabitants in 
the faith of Christ, and writing his majestic Apocalypse. His 
venerable age and his affinity with childhood, establish the pro- 
priety of poetically illustrating this and the antecedent times of St. 
John's life by a poem for his day from * Verses for Holy Seasons,' 
by C. F. H., now Mrs. Alexander, wife of the Bishop of Derry, from 
whose pen more than one poem of graphic power and tenderness 
have startled and charmed her readers. The volume from which 
we quote was published in 1846 ; and Dr. Hook, then of Leeds, and 
afterwards Dean of Chichester, says of it in a preface which he 
penned for it, that it * may be regarded as a Christian Year for 
children.' It is in fact * to the author of the Christian Year^ that 
this attempt to adopt the great principle of his immortal work to 
the exigencies of the schoolroom is inscribed with feelings of rever- 
ence and respect by one of the many thousands who have profited 
by his labours.' 

There lies a little lonely isle 

Where dark the salt waves run, 
And Grecian fishers dry their nets 

Against the eastern sun : 

And many a hundred years ago, 

Within that island fair 
There dwelt an exiled Jewish man, 

A man of reverena air ; 

His eye was bright as setting suns. 

His aged form unbent ; 
The little children following, 

He blest them as he went. 

That head, beloved, at supper time 

Had leant on Jesus' breast ; 
That honoured hand had taken home 

His Mother for a guest ; 

That eye had seen in glorious trance, 

Mysterious things to be, 
Wild visions of impending doom 

On heaven and earth and sea ; 

His pen had writ of times to come, 

Of dearer times bygone ; 
He was the fisher's chosen son, 

The Lord's beloved Saint John. 

And he had drunk his Master's cup 

So long, so patiently, 
And now he lingered the last, 

Till Christ should set him free. 

I wish I'd lived in those old times, 
And been a Grecian child, 
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to be made, entering into which, with hands oatstretchcd to heaven, 
he blessed the Church with the formula^ Filioliy Pax vobiscum. 
Having so said, he reclined in the tomb, like one sleeping, and was 
coverttl with earth, amidst the lamentations of the church at 
Ephcsus.** 

Such was the termination of the long life of one whose unique 
honour it was to be at once an Apostle, an Evangelist, a Prophet, 
and a Martyr in everything short of the actual and fatal consumma- 
tion of self-sacrifice. Amidst the various distinctions of so great a 
name, the Church has ever delighted to think of him chiefly in con- 
nection with that heavenly grace of which he was an incarnate 
exposition — that grace of which, as he himself said that it alone 
was sufficient, so another apostle said that ' charity never faileth,* 
and that though there * abide fiaiith, hope, charity, these three ; the 
greatest of these is charity.' The sentiments of St. John, and the 
words of St. Paul, are enforced in the following poem, by Matthew 
Prior, who forbore what Cowper fondly called his *easy jingle,' and 
his easier morals, to do honour to ' Charity' in a ' Paraphrase on 
the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians.' 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
Tliat thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I power to give that knowledge birth 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire, 
' To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 
AMien Moses gave them miracles and law ; 
Yet gracious Charity ! indulgent guest I 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast, 
Those speeches would send up unheeded prayer, 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noise. 
Charity ! decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows the just reins and gentle hand to guide 
Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provoked, she easily forgives, 
And much she suffers, as she much believes ; 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Each other gift which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds and due restriction knows ; 
To one fixed purpose dedicates its p>ower, 
And, finishing its act, exists no more. 

* Joachim Hildebrand : Dt Dichus Festis Libcllus. 
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As rays around the source of light 
Stream upward ere he glow in sight, 
And watching by his future flight 

Set the clear heavens on fire ; 
So on the King of Martyrs wait 
Three chosen bands, in rojral state, 
And all earth owns, of good and great, 

Is gathered in that choir. 

One presses on, and welcomes death : 
Ope calmly yields his willing breath, 
Nor slow, nor hurrying, but in faith 

Content to die or live : 
And some, the darlings of their Lord, 
Play smiling with the flame and sword, 
And, ere they speak, to his sure word 

Unconscious witness give. 

The Christian Year : St. Stephen's Day, 

\0 the early Church it seemed fit that the commemora- 
tions of the representatives of the various orders of 
martyrdom should follow as closely as possible upon 
the celebration of the Nativity of their Lord, the degree 
of nearness to which anniversary was determined by 
their rank in the * noble army.* For,according to ancient 
classification, martyrs are of three kinds. The first grade are 
martyrs both in will and deed, as St. Stephen, who was not only 
willing to suffer for Christ, but was, in fact, put to death for His 
sake. Others are martyrs in will, but not in deed ; as St. John the 
Evangelist, who was ready to die for Christ, but did not undergo 
act ual martyrdom. And lastly, others are martyrs in deed, although 
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not in will, as the Innocents, who were slain for Christ before they 
had attained to the use of reason.** 

The festival of St. Stephen, as that of the most illustrious repre- 
sentative of the highest order of martyrdom, was, by way of a 
peculiar honour, transferred from the historical anniversary of his 
passion — or, to speak ecclesiastically, of his nativity — to the day 
next succeeding the anniversary of the birth of Jesus; and a trans- 
fer, for a similar purpose, of the true day of the death of St. John 
the Evangelist, the typical martyr of the second order, was made 
to the day following the feast of St. Stephen. To these, on the 
third day after Christmas, was at length added the solemnity of the 
representative martyrs of the third order, those * sweet flowers of 
martyrdom ' the Jewish children who were put to death by order of 
Herod (Matthew ii. 16-18). * We have no means of determining, 
precisely,' Mr. Riddle observes, *at what time these three com- 
memorations began to be connected with the festival of the 
Nativity. The dates of the several commemorations themselves 
are various ; and some of them may have existed before the cele- 
bration of the Nativity as a distinct festivalt The first of the 
three which was placed in connection with the Nativity appears to 
be St. Stephen's day.J The feast of the Innocents is connected 
with that of our Lord's birth by Augustine, Leo, and Fulgentius ; 
but it is observable that it is mentioned in their homilies for the 
Epiphany, not in homilies for Christmas. Bernard of Clairvaux is 
the earliest writer in whose works we find mention of the four 
feasts in conjunction.'§ 

The tender age of the infant martyrs leaves no virtue to be 
expressly celebrated on their anniversary, except that after which 
they are named. Spotless and innocent lambs, they were fit to be 
folded in the fold of God ; spotless .ind innocent flowers, they were 
fit be planted on the terraces of Heaven. In his 'Steps to the 
Temple/ and in a very short poem * Upon the Infant Martyrs,' 
Crashaw thus alludes to their typical virtue ; 

To see both blended in one flood, 
The mother's milk, the infant's blood, 
Makes me doubt if heaven will gather 
Roses hence, or lilies rather. 

There has been some amount of speculation as to the number of 
martyred Innocents ; one computation, common to the Greek and 

* Durandus : Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, 

+ The Nativity and the Epiphany of Christ were at first conjoined in one 
celebration. See the Paper on Epiphany. 

X See extracts from the Homilies by Gregory Nyssen and St. Augustine, in 
which the festival of St. Stephen alone is connected with the Nativity ; pp. 42 
and 43. 

§ Manual of Christian Antiquities, 
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iCthiopian churches, making it reach to fourteen thousand. So 
high a number is open to two objections — first, as being too large 
for the locality to furnish ; and, second as being too large even 
for the insane cruelty of a monster so reckless and insatiable as 
Herod. They who care to argue for the credibility of so vast a 
number, emphasize and extend the fact that it was the children 
* from two years old and under/ not of Bethlehem only, but of * all 
the coasts thereof ' who were collected within a practicable area, 
possibly under pretence of taxation ; whilst the second objection 
falls self-answered on a moment's consideration of the ascertained 
achievements of Herod in the way of arbitrary and senseless blood- 
shed. * It was that Herod,' Neander observes, * whose crimes, 
committed in violation of every natural feeling, ever urged him on 
to new deeds of cruelty, whose path to the throne, and whose throne 
itself, were stained with human blood ; whose vengeance against 
conspirators, not satiated with their own destruction, demanded 
that of their whole families (Joseph. Archaeol. xv. viii. § 4) ; whose, 
rage was hot, up to the very hour of his death, against his nearest 
kindred : whose wife, Mariamne, and three sons, Alexander, Aris- 
tobulus, and Antipater, fell victims to his suspicions, the last just 
before his death ; who, in a word, certainly deserved that the 
Emperor Augustus should have said of him, Herodis tnallem porcus 
esse^ quamfilius. It was that HEROD, who, at the close of a blood- 
stained life of seventy years, goaded by the furies of an evil con- 
science, racked by a painful and incurable disease, waiting for 
death, but desiring life, raging against God and man, and maddened 
by the thought that the Jews, instead of bewailing his death, would 
rejoice over it as the greatest of blessings, commanded the worthies 
of the nation to be assembled in the Circus, and issued a secret 
order that, after his death, they should all be slain together, so that 
their kindred, at least, might have cause to weep for his death. 
Can we deem the crime of sacrificing a few children to his rage and 
blind suspicions too atrocious for such a monster ?'* 

Whether the number of the massacred infants were greater or 
less, it was such as to suggest to the Evangelist a fulfilment of 'that 
which was spoken of by Jeremy the Prophet, saying, "In Rama was 
there a voice heard, lamentation and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, because 
they are not"' (Matt. ii. 17, 18). And the Church, who, as a 
spiritual mother, has adopted these infants, followed in her offices 
for the day the example of Rachel, the typical mother of the 
prophet. She has forgotten her accustomed joy and exultation at 
the triumphs of the martyrs, in the maternal grief that so many 
buds of promise should never have opened upon her lap. ' The 

* Neander's Life of Jesus Christ, 
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office throughout the day was one of sorrow ; in many places Gloria 
in Excelsis was not sung ; in some not even the Gloria Patri,^"^ 

It is mentioned by Daniel that ' in the more ancient Breviaries 
that had come under his observation, the feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents had no hymns peculiar to itself; but its hymns are those of 
the Nativity or of the Common of Martyrs. This custom, however, 
did not prevail in all the churches ; for, in the books of Wimpfelin- 
gius, Bebelius, Clichtovseus, and Cassander, our most beautiful 
hymn, Salvete Flores Martyruniy is expressly referred to that feast. 
It was originally compiled from a longer hymn on the Epiphany — 
Quicumque Christum qucBritis—2LXiii the verses selected are not in 
every case the same.'t Its author was Prudentius, a distinguished 
Christian poet of the fourth century ; and the following translation 
has the advantage of coming from the pen of the Rev. John Keble, 
by whom it was contributed to the Salisbury Hymnal. It has been 
lately republished in a volume of posthumous issue, entitled ' Mis- 
cellaneous Poems.' 

Hail martyr-flowers, who gleaming forth, 

Just on the edge of your brief day, 
By Christ's keen foe were swept from earth, 

As rosebuds by the whirlwind's swny ! 

The first-fruits unto Christ are yc. 

His lambs new-slain, a tender sort, 
E'en by the shrine in childlike glee 

Ye with your palms and garlands sport. 

Ah 1 what avails so dire a doom ? 

What boots the stain on Herod's soul ? 
The one of many 'scapes the tomb, 

The Christ is gone unharmed and whole. 

ai from their streaming blood who shared 
His birth-hour, He at rest is laid : 
The Virgin-born that steel hath spared, 
Which many a matron childless made, 

So did one child of yore elude 

The wild laws of the wicked king, 
With likeness of the Christ endued, 

Ordained His people home to bring. 

If the claim of the Holy Innocents to the title of martyrs seem to 
be incomplete on account of their ignorance of the cause for which 
they involuntarily suffered, it may be fortified by the fitness of com- 
memorating such members of a class who were always dear to the 
heart of Christ, in whose words they find their charter of accept- 
ance — ' Suffer little children to come unto Me.* Christianity is, 
indeed, a gospel of childhood ; whose mission is to recover to the 
man, hardened with the cares and the wisdom of the world, the 

* Kalendar of the English Church. 
[t Thesaurus Hymnologicus. 
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tenderness and the guilelessness of infancy. ' Wisdom,' it has been 
said, and d fortiori the wisdom of God : 

* Wisdom is found with children at her knee.* 

The young take kindly to the kingdom of heaven. Life hangs 
loosely about the child ; the torture of death — the twisting and 
wrenching asunder of an inveterate habit of living — comes upon 
the mature and the aged, for the love of life grows with its contmu- 
ance. The unaccustomed soul, scarcely weaned from the milk of 
heaven, finds little to attract in the calculations of earth ; whilst a 
long life, the youth of which is unrenewed by religion, becomes, day 
by day, more and more of a process by which it is unfitted for 
death— more and more of a burlesque procession from the infinite 
to bagatelle, * A certain Rabbin,' writes Lord Bacon, ' upon the 
text, " Your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams," inferreth that young men are admitted nearer to 
God than old, because vision is a clearer revelation than a dream : 
and certainly, the more a man drinketh of the world the more it 
intoxicateth : and age doth profit rather in the powers of under- 
standing than in the virtues of the will and affections.'* When the 
natural youth of heart, and the connatural sympathy, is in danger of 
leaving a man, then is seen the practical philosophy of Christianity 
to offer a perpetual renewal and youvencej to fix eternally that 
which was in peril of vanishing for ever. 

With no more particular introduction than this, we here trans- 
scribe Wordsworth's Ode, in which the bane and the antidote are 
both brought before the reader. It has for its subject and its title, 
* Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood ;' 
and it is, we take leave to say, one of the most superb productions 
of the spirit of Christian Platonism which the world has seen . 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
1 1 is not now as it has been of yore ; 
Turn wheresoe'er I may. 
By night or day. 
The thinfjs which I have seen, I now can see no more. 
The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose ; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath passed a glory from the earth'. 



* Essays : Of Youth and Age, 
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Now while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the yoiuig lambs bound 

As to the tabor's sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief, 
But timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, 
No more shall grief of mine tne seasons wrong ; 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 
The winds -come to me from the fields of sleep. 

And all the earth is gay, 
Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 

Doth every beast keep holiday. 
Thou child of joy 
Shout roimd me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy shepherd boy ! 

Ye blessed creatures, I have beard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee,! 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
Oh, evil day ! if I were sullen 
While the earth herself is adorning. 
This sweet May morning. 
And the children are pulling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys, far and wide. 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm : — 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear I 
— But there's a tree, of many one, 
A single field which I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of something that is gone. ^ 

The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that riseth with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 
And Cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy \ 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows,* 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 

6 
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And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the hght of comnnon day. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her owm ; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 

And, even with something of a mother's mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 

To make her foster-child, her inmate man. 
Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A four years' darling of a pigmy size ! 
See where 'mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses. 
With light upon him from his father's eyes ! 
See at his feet some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part. 
Filling from time to time his ' humorous stage 
With all the persons down to palsied age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage ; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy soul's immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deep and silent, read'st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the Eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet, Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find : 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality, 
Broods like the day, a master o'er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by ; 

To whom the grave 
Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 

Of day or the warm light, 
A place of thought where we in waiting lie ! 
Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of untamed pleasures, on thy being's height, ' 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
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Tliough nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
• In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death ; 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And oh I ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 

Think not of any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped, lightly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-bom day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun, 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath been and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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HE day on which we at present commemorate the 
Circumcision of our Lord has a singular, if not unique, 
history amongst the * observable times' of the Church. 
Although from its earliest celebration regarded as a 
festival, it exhibited for a considerable time the outward 
phenomena of a fast ; its observances being of a severe 
and penitential, rather than of a jubilant character. And for this 
there was good reason. The riot and license which, by the heathen 
world, were carried over from the Saturnalia — commencing about 
the seventeenth of December — to the calends of January, were so 
scandalous and extravagant as to force on Christian policy, no less 
than on Christian duty, the necessity of an active or a passive oppo- 
sition. In the earlier life of the Church, the abstinence of her 
members from the pagan abominations of the season was nearly 
all that was possible ; but as her strength and influence increased, 
her teachers rose with these to the indignant height of protest, re- 
buke, and denunciation. The writings of the Fathers abound in 
severe invectives against the indecent and superstitious revelry of 
;the day ; and some of them are the fiercer in their wrath against 
it, that its excesses were not always confined to the unbaptized. 
St. Augustine, Peter Chrysologus, Maximus Taurinensis, and 
Faustinus the Bishop, amongst others, reprobated the prevailing 
riot of the calends of January, which, many years before their times, 
St. Chrysostom had indignantly described as lopTrjv diaPoXucijv, the 
Devil's Festival 

On this day especially, as throughout the Saturnalia, under the 
pretence of temporarily reviving the glories and immunities of the 
golden. age, the attempt was made to resolve the order of society 
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back into the dements of primaeval chaos. In order to do honour 
to Janus, or Dianus, the god of the sun, the heathen, as the Fathers 
f comfully pointed out, feigned him to have two faces, of which one 
seemed to look back upon the past, whilst the other looked forward 
to the opening year. It was thus that stupid devotees, in their 
abortive attempts to fashion a god, succeeded in achieving a mon- 
strosity, to which, at this season, some of them paid in their own 
persons the tribute of imitation. Others degraded themselves to 
the adoption of lower forms of life than their own ; and, clothing 
themselves in the skins of cattle or of wild beasts, and assuming the 
heads of these, 'rejoiced and exulted that they could no longer be 
recognised as human beings.' Such voluntary degradation, it was 
said, proved the nature of the revellers to be more debased than 
that of the animals whose form or appearance they adopted. 
Further, men, putting off the vigour and roughness of their sex, 
masqueraded in the robes of women : whilst women, divesting 
themselves of their proper modesty and shame, blushed not to 
disport themselves in the garments of men. On the calends of 
January the superstitious consultation of auguries was pursued 
with an uncommon ardour ; and people indulged freely in the inter- 
change of * diabolical' strence* or new year's gifts. 

It was the observance of the calends of January 'by the greater 
portion of the human race with lust and luxury, debauch and im- 
piety,' that induced ^ the holy fathers of old to appoint, that by all 
the Churches throughout the world the season should be pro- 
claimed as a public fast, in order that miserable men might know 
that, on account of their sins, fasting was imperative upon the 
Churches.' * Fast, therefore,' is the exhortation of Bishop Faus- 
tinus, from whose Sermo in Kalendis Januarii we condense this 
account of the heathen revelry, in which it was his most bitter com- 
plaint that some Christian people were seduced to partake — * Fast, 
therefore, most dear brethren, in these days, and with a true and 
perfect charity bewail the folly of these wretched men, who, haply, 
seeing us fast on their account, may come to understand their evil 
plight, and may even be touched and visited by God through our 
word and example.' And it is a fact recorded by Isidore of Seville, 
and by Alcuin, in his Liber de Divinis OfficiiSy that several churches 
formerly kept the first day of January as a fast. 

But such reprobation and such advice as those of Faustinus were 
not left to be iterated by the unassisted zeal of isolated preachers. 
They were enforced by the collective authority of various councils. 
The second Council of Tours, for instance, which was convoked 
by order of King Charibert, and commenced its session November 

* So called from Strena, or Strenua, a goddess who divided with Janus the 
doubtful honours of the day. Her name is still preserved in the itrennes^^ or 
gifts, which it is the custom in France to exchange on U Jour de VAn, 
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I7tb, 566, set itself to oppose the pagan superstitions which were 
observed on the first of January, by proclaiming that day as a fast, 
and prescribing for it particular litanies and services.* In the 
spirit of this ordinance, as Bergier remarks, ' the first of January 
was long observed in France as a day of penitence and fasting, for 
the expiation, not only of the superstitions, but also of the disorders 
to which the votaries of paganism abandoned themselves. It was 
in 1444 that for this fast was substituted, in France, the solemn 
festival of the Name of Jesus.' 

The Council of Constantinople, convoked in 692, by order of the 
Emperor Justinian II., and called Quinisextum, or, more popularly, 
in Trtdlo;\ also ordained the suppression of the various indecent 
sports ; the public dances of women ; the disguise of women as 
men, and of men as women, which obtained at the time of the 
calends of January. 

It will be seen that there was much to retard the consolidation of 
the Circumcision into a universal festival of the Church ; and the 
date of its introduction is uncertain and debatable. ' After the in- 
troduction of the festival of the Nativity,' observes Mr. Riddle, 
' which took place in the fourth century, the first of January received 
a certain distinction, in accordance with the custom of continuing 
the celebration of the higher festivals during several days, or the 
adoption of the system of octaves from the Jewish ritual. From that 
period until the seventh century the day was distinguished as Octava 
Natalis Dominis, the Octave of the Nativity.' By this title it is that 
Isidore and the more early writers mention it It is pretty well 
established that, in the course of the seventh century, a festival was 
of very general observance, under the titles of the Circumcision, the 
Octave of the Nativity, and the Name of Jesus, any one of which 
would from that time be used indifferently, or according to the idea 
to which it was intended for the moment to give prominence. Such 
a commemoration, as Mr. Riddle points out, * would naturally take 
place in the Church, in accordance with the course of the general 
narrative, when once it had become usual to celebrate the Nativity 
on the twenty-fifth of December, independently of the influence of 
other octaves.'} 

The date of the introduction of the feast of the Circumcision is, 
we said just now, uncertain and debatable ; and considerable 
diversity of opinion has been exhibited in regard to it. The truth 
seems to be, that one author or another is inclined to fix on every 

* Edmund Martene's De Antiquis Ecclesus Ritibus. 

f From the circumstance of its having been held in the Dome chapel of the 
palace. This council, at which two hundred and eleven bishops assisted, \va^ 
regarded by the Greeks — not by the Latins, for the Pope was not represented 
— as a general one, and was supplementary to the fifth and sixth Councils of 
Constantinople, at which no canons of discipline^were promulgated. 
, J Manual of Christian Antiquities^ 
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single and several stage of development between the first dawning 
or germ and the noon-tide or full growth of universality, as that in 
which the introduction of the festival is to be recognised. There are 
writers who assign the first commemoration of the Circumcision to 
the fifth century ; and in support of this era refer to a homily of 
Maximus Taurinensis, * On the Circumcision of our Ix>rd, or, on the 
calends of January.' But from the fact that no mention of the festival 
of the Circumcision occurs throughout the homily, it is fair to infer 
that, in this case, as in many others, the title is of later origin than 
the work itself ; and thus its evidence is invalidated. An ancient 
Sacrameniary of the fifth century, with which the name of Popes 
Leo I. and Gelasius I. have been associated, does, however, give 
colour to the more modest proposition that in that century-there was 
already a kind of incidental or j«^-presentation of the festival of the 
Circumcision along with that of the Octave of the Nativity. In this 
Sacrameniary, although the latter of the two titles just mentioned has 
the dignity of being applied to the day of the Circumcision, yet the 
Circumcision itself has a nominal recognition in the private prayers 
of the offices.* 

Those who refer the origin of the festival of the Circumcision to 
the seventh century, appeal to a collect in the Sacrameniary of 
Gregory the Great, in which occur the words, *perDominum nosirum 
Jesum Chrisium, cujushodie Circumcisionem ei Naiiviiaiis Ociavam 
celebramas : through our Lord Jesus Christ, whose Circumcision, to- 
gether with the Octave of His Nativity, we this day celebrate.' 
Doubts have been raised, however, as to the genuineness of the 
Sacrameniary ; and, until these are laid, its evidence cannot be ad- 
mitted as decisive with regard to the festival in question. Moroni, 
per conira^ draws attention to the fact that, * we have a decree of 
Reciswindus, who ascended the throne of Spain in the year 649, in 
which the celebration of the festival of the Circumcision was en- 

joined.'t 

Our own countryman, the Venerable Bede, has left a homily, 
produced, probably, within the first quarter of the eight century, 
which is not only entitled In Die Fesio Circumcisionis Domini^ but 
which really and directly treats of that event as its subject. Casau- 
bon, nevertheless, with whom Wheatly appears to have coincided 
without an eflfort, presumes that the festiv^ of the Circumcision was 
first established by Ivo Camotensis, — Ivo, Bishop of Chartres — at 
the close of the eleventh century ; and that it was first mentioned 
by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, in a sermon preached early in the 
twelfth century. Casaubon further says that the festival was uni- 
versally and canonically established by the Synod of Oxford, a.d. 
1222. This Synod, or Council, was held by Stephen Langton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for the reform of the English Church, espe- 

Moroni, Dizhnario Ecchsiasiico, f Ibid, 
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cially in relation to its monastic discipline, and its eighth statute ap- 
pointed the festivals— that of the Circumcision being one— which 
were to be observed by the faithful with all reverence (sub omni 
veneratione). I n the course of centuries, the first of J anuary became 
generally recognised in Europe as the first day of the civil year ; 
and this circumstance, Mr. Riddle justly surmises, may have added 
to the celebrity of the festival of the Circumcision. 

It may be proper in this place to trace in a few words the orip^n 
and the course of circumcision as a rite and custom. Commencmg 
in the days of Abraham, in the year of the world 2178, and several 
centuries anterior to the promulgation of the law on Mount Sinai, it 
was the first legal ordinance enjoined by God upon the Jews, in the 
person of their patriarchal ancestor and representative. It was the 
seal of a covenant stipulated between God and Abraham — on God's 
part, to bless Abraham and his posterity ; on theirs, to become and 
continue His faithful and obedient people. Abraham was ninety- 
nine years of age when, in obedience to the divine appointment, he 
circumcised himself, his son Ishmael, and all the males of his family. 
But for the future, the rite was to be administered on the eighth day 
after birth ; so that, in the words of Josephus, ' when Isaac was bom, 
they circumcised him on the eighth day ; and from that day the Jews 
continued the custom of circumcising their sons within that number 
of days. But as for the Arabians, they circumcised after the thirteenth 
year, because Ishmael, the father of their nation, who was born to 
Abraham of the concubine, was circumcised at that age.** 

' The precept first given to the patriarch Abraham was repeated 
to Moses upon the occasion of the institution of the Passover, to 
which feast, submission to the rite of circumcision was made a con- 
dition of acceptance. This condition was binding not on the Jews 
alone, but also on all strangers who wished to qualify themselves to 
be partakers of it. 

The Jews have always been tenacious of a ceremony which was 
the symbol of a peculiar grace and privilege. Even in Egypt they 
did not neglect it. Moses, however, while he sojourned in Midian, 
with Jethro, his father-in-law, omitted to circumcise the sons who 
were born to him in that country ; forbearing, it would seem, to 
press its necessity out of deference to the maternal tenderness of 
Zipporah. Again, during the journeyings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, their children were suffered to remain uncircumcised ; 
the necessity of the rite as a mode of distinction, as well as the con- 
venience of its administration, being curtailed by their unsettled and 
vagabond mode of life. But a profounder reason for the nearly 
forty years' intermission of the ordinance may have been to mark 
the abeyance of the fulfilment of God's covenant promise, in virtue 

^ Antiquities of the Jews, 
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of which He was to lead His chosen people to the possession of the 
land of Canaan. 

The law determined nothing with reference to the minister, the 
instrument, or the place of circumcision. These were left entirely 
to the discretion of the people ; and it is on account of this latitude 
that Juan Interiano de Ayala, a Spanish priest of the Order of 
Mercy, exposes the vulgar error of those painters, otherwise excel- 
lent and eminent, who represent the Circumcision of Christ as being 
performed by a priest — sometimes by the high priest — and as taking 
place in the Temple.* The ceremony was for the most part accom- 
panied with mirth and feasting, and the child generally received a 
name at the time .of its celebration. 

But the practice of circumcision was by no means confined to the 
children of I srael. t Over and above those natious who, as descend- 
ants of Ishmael or of Esau, inherited it by tradition from their 
fathers, the custom would seem to have been imitated by other 
peoples with whom the Jews had as little as possible of the bond 
of blood and brotherhood. It is to this fact, and especially to the 
fact of the adoption of circumcision by the Egyptians — whom he 
calls ' the most populous of all nations, and the most abounding in 
all kinds of wisdom ' — that Philo Judaeus appeals when he would 
defend the practice against the ridicule of his flippant contempor- 
aries. Apart from the argument derived from its vogue and pre- 
valence, Philo's apology for circumcision is conducted, firstly, on 
physiological, and secondly, on symbolical principles, j: It is curious 
that the members of the Coptic Church, who are generally supposed 
to be the most authentic representatives, both in blood and language, 
of the Egyptians of the Pharaohs, should still preserve this practice ; 
\vhilstj;by the iCthiopian or Abyssinian Christians, it was regarded 
as of equal necessity with baptism.§ 

We have seen that circumcision was the sign of a peculiar grace 
and privilege, the distinguishing mark of the most illustrious 
aristocracy the world ever saw — the one aristocracy whose members 
have held their patents directly and visibly from the hand of God 
Himself. There is little wonder that the Jews should tenaciously 
observe and habitually vaunt an institution which gave them ranl^ 
as being in closer rapport with heaven, over any and every other 
nation. They carried, indeed, their sense of its dignity and import- 
ance so far as to make ' circumcision ' inclusive of all that was 
patriotic, pure, just or honourable ; and conversely to make the 
term ' uncircumcision ' inclusive of all that was alien, impure, worth- 
less, or imperfect (Ex. vi. 12 and 30; Jer. vi. 10; Acts vii. 51). 

Pictor Christianus Erudiius : Madrid, 1720. 

Herodotus, Euterpe ; c. 104. 

Treatise on Circumcision, 

Dean Stanley's Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, 
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The idea of giving their sister to one that was uncircumcised chafed 
the proud hearts of the sons of Jacob (Gen. xxxiv. 14) ; as the con- 
templated marriage of Samson with a Philistine woman grieved the 
spirits of his parents (Judges xiv. 3) ; and the prospect of being 
thrust through by the uncircumcised victors at Gilboa was one of 
so much bitterness that the warlike Saul, unbent though broken, 
did not shrink from anticipating it by self-immolation (i Sam. 
xxxi. 4). It is needless to multiply illustrations ; for they are to be 
found not rarely along the whole course of Jewish history. Circum- 
cision was, in short, the very life of a Tew, as a citizen and an indi- 
vidual, so far as that life was outward and phenomenal ; as it was 
the symbol of his national and individual life, so far as that life was 
inner and spiritual. 

There was no ordinance of the ceremonial law which Christ did 
not honour by fulfilment before His death accomplished its abroga- 
tion. Every condition of the old covenant was to be observed until 
the * better covenant' should be perfected. The ancient law could 
be superseded only by being satisfied. As it was not till the if eat A 
of Christ that His obedience and sacrifice were consummated, it 
followed that all His life, from the manger to the cross, was ob- 
noxious to the requirements of the Law under which He was bom. 
And the first example He could give of His obedience was His sub- 
mission to the rite of circumcision. As a matter of expediency, 
even, it was well that Christ, whose mission was to preach, if not 
rather to de, a Gospel of universal and indifferent acceptability, 
should have first complied with the conditions of national ex- 
clusiveness. 

Being sinless and spotless, Christ had no personal need of cir- 
cumcision ; but in humbling Himself to the assumption of human 
nature, He humbled Himself to all its disabilities, and consented to 
bear the shame, though free from the reality, of sin. His circum- 
cision was, again, one of a series of circumstances which marked 
in a public and especial manner the reality of His human body ; 
as if in anticipation of the cavils of those heretics — in whom the 
' spirit of Antichrist ' was at work so early as the identical age 
of the apostles — who, having learned from Oriental systems of 
philosophy the doctrine of the innate and hopeless depravity of 
matter, gave up all efforts after the sanctity of the body, and denied 
that Christ had come tv oapKi^ in the flesh, on the ground that He 
could not have allied His nature to what was inherently and irre- 
claimably depraved (i John iv. 3). 

To the statement of the reasons why the circumcision of our Lord 
should have occurred at all, we may add an ingenious but futile 
speculation as to the reason why it should have taken place at the 
time of year in which it is commemorated. Baronijs points out a 
coincidence which is so apposite and picturesque that it is a pity 
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it cannot be sustained. The fact is that this coincidence is a nearly 
baseless hypothesis, and it is to be regarded chiefly as an interest- 
ing and beautiful fancy, so long as it cannot be proved — as we have 
seen, page i6, that it cannot — that the birth of Christ took place on 
the 25th of December. The observance of the Nativity and the 
Circumcision on the several days to which we refer them, is to be 
taken as one of commemoration rather than as one marking an 
ascertained and actual anniversary. ' In order,' Baronius observes, 
' that He might dissipate the works of the devil, Christ consecrated, 
by the shedding of His blood, the very calends of January, a day 
above all days of the year polluted by the superstitions of the Gen- 
tiles ; and recovered to Himself, by the/n»i//r>of His blood, those 
\tvy primiiicB of the year which had been seized and occupied by 
the tyranny of the devil — a mystery which in certain symbolical 
words Isaias had foreshadowed, when he said, ^^ Delectabitur infans 
ab ubere super foramine aspidis." ** 

The great truth to which the poets of the Circumcision seem to be 
irresistibly and almost exclusively attracted, is that t- . he infant 
commencement of the shedding of the blood ofexpii: on. With 
them, the body of the Babe begins to feel the pain and smart of His 
adopted brethren ; and that blood to fall in drops, which shall one 
day stream as a torrent The Circumcision is a foretaste of death ; 
an earnest that the victim, when the due time shall have arrived, 
will be ready for the sacrifice. Christ, in the words of Jeremy 
Taylor, 'exposed His tender body to the sharpness of the circum- 
cising stone, and shed His blood in drops, giving an earnest of those 
rivers which He did afterwards pour out for the cleansing all human 
nature, and extinguishing the wrath of God.' Elsewhere in the 
same connection. Bishop Taylor likens the blood shed by the 
Saviour in His circumcision, to ' the prelibation of a sacrifice.'t In 
the verses on the * Circumcision ' which occur in his * Hymns and 
Songs of the Church,* George Wither supplies us with a material 
rendering of the same idea ; with which he very pertinently com- 
bines a reference to that ' milder sacrament ' which, under the new 
dispensation, was to be substituted for circumcision as a token of 
admission into the family of God. Wither proceeds to deprecate a 
merely external circumcision or baptism, which, affecting only the 
flesh, should fall short of the spirit and the heart ; and concludes 
his poem with a prayer for a renewal of life with the renewal of the 
year. 

This day Thy flesh, oh Christ, did bleed, 

Marked by the circumcision-knife ; 

Because the law for man's misdeed, 

Required the earnest of Thy life : 

* Annales Ecclesiastici^ 
t Life of Christ, 
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Those drops divined that shower of blood, 
Which in Thine agony began : 
And that great shower foreshowed the flood, 
Which from Thy side the next day ran. 

Then, through that milder sacrament, 
Succeeding this, Thy grace inspire ; 
Yea, let Thy smart make us repent, 
And circumcised hearts desire. 
For he that either is baptised. 
Or circumcised in flesh alone, 
Is but as an uncircumdsed. 
Or as an unbaptised one. 

The year anew we now begin, 

And outward gifts received have we ; 

Renew us also, Lord, within, 

And make us new year's gifts for Thee : 

Yea, let us, with the passed year. 

Our old affections cast away ; 

That we new creatures may appear, 

And to redeem the time essay. 

We owe another setting of the same thought to the God- 
saturated muse of Richard Crashaw, whom his friend Cowley 
apostrophized : — 

' Poet and Saint I to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven.' 

During his residence at Cambridge (1633 — 1644), Crashaw 
largely employed himself in writing devotional and other poetry ; 
and he is said to have lived for the greater part of several years in 
St. Mary's Church, ' like a primitive saint, offering up more prayers 
by night than others usually offer in the day.' Crashaw was a 
preacher of great power and poetic fervour ; but soon after his 
ejection from his fellowship, April 8th, 1644, he carried over his 
gifts and graces to the communion of the Church of Rome. Having 
thus become what in the language of his day was called * a revolter ' 
— equivalent to the * pervert ' of the present century— Crashaw 
repaired to Italy, and was made Secretary to Cardinal Palotta ; the 
jealousy of some of whose Seguita^ or followers, he had the misfor- 
tune to provoke. He died, probably, in 1650, whilst holding * some 
small employ' at the Church of our Lady of Loretto ; not without 
suspicion, according to Dr. John Bargrave, who had been his 
friend and contemporary at Peterhouse, of having been poisoned. 

Crashaw's poem, which is supposed to be addressed by 'Our 
Lord in His Circumcision to His- Father,' is taken from the work 
entitled * Steps to the Temple.' 

To Thee, these first-fruits of my growing death, 
(For what else is my life ?) lo 1 I bequeath. 
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Tiiste this, and as Thou lik'st this lesser flood 
Expect a sea, my heart shall make it good. 
The wrath that wades here now, ere long shall swim 
The flood-gate shall be set wide ope for him. 
Then let him drink, and drink, and do his worst. 
To drown the wantonness of his wild thirst. 
Now's but the nonage of my pains, my fears 
Are yet both in their hopes, not come to years. 
The day of my dark woes is yet but morn, 
My tears but tender, and my death new-bom ; 
Yet may these unfledged griefs give fate some guess, 
These cradle torments have their towardness. 
These purple buds of blooming death may be. 
Erst the full stature of a fatal tree ; 
And till my riper woes to age are come, 
This knife may be the spear's Praludium. 

The thought we trace in the prose of Taylor and in the verse of 
Wither and of Crashaw is found also to pervade Milton's short 

* Ode upon the Circumcision.' To this last we content ourselves 
with referring the reader, for it is, by hypothesis, immediately and 
momentarily accessible ; and proceed to exhibit a poem in which 
the pangs of the Virgin Mother are seen blended with the suflferings 
of her Child. It is taken from the * Maeonise '* of Robert South- 
well, a Jesuit priest, but an accomplished and estimable man, who, 
in 1595, at the age of thirty-three, fell a victim to the sensitive and 
persecuting jealousy cherished by the government of Elizabeth 
towards the Roman Catholics, especially from the time of the 
intrigues for and against the Queen of Scots. In the course of a 
three years' close imprisonment, during which he was many times 
put to the torture, he produced his ' St. Peter's Complaint,' and 

* Mary Magdalen's Funeral Tears.' Southwell endured the agonies 
to which he was repeatedly subjected with heroic fortitude and 
reticence, and his poems are remarkable for exhibiting no trace of 
acrimony towards either the authors or the instruments of his suffer- 
ings. A spirit of plaintive resignation or of manly and Christian 
fortitude breathes through even the saddest of his productions. 
Although they have lately been comparatively neglected, South- 
well's works enjoyed a popularity which, between the years 1593 
and 1600, carried them through no fewer than eleven editions. It 
may be premised that the Circumcision of Christ has occasionally 
been represented in hieratic art as the first of the ' Seven Sorrows 
of the Blessed Virgin.' 

* ' Maeoniae ; or, certain excellent Poems and Spiritual Hymns omitted ia 
the last impression of " Peter's Complaint," being needful thereunto to be an- 
nexed, as being both divine and wittie. All composed by R[obert] S[outhwell]. 
XS9S.' 
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The Head is lanced to work the body's cure, 
With angring salve it smarts to heal our wound ; 

To faultless Son, from all offences pure, 
The faulty vassal's scourges do redound ; 

The Judge is cast the guilty to acquit, 

The Sun defacedi to lend the star His light. 

The Vein of life distilleth drops of grace. 

Our Rock gives issue to a heavenly spring ; 
Tears from His eyes, blood streams from wounded place, 

With showers to heaven of joy a harvest bring : 
This sacred dew let angels gather up, 
Such dainty drops best fit their nectared cup. ^ 

With weeping eyes His mother rued His smart, 

If blood from Him, tears came from her as fast ; 
The knife that cut His flesh did piefce her heart, 
• The pain that Jesu felt did Mary taste ; 
His life and hers hung by one fatal twist. 
No blow that hit the Son the mother missed. 

The poem which follows is entitled, * The Circumcision, or New 

Year's Day,' and occurs in * The Synagogue, or the Shadow of the 

Temple, and Private Ejaculations in imitation of Mr. George 

Herbert,' by Christopher Harvey, first published anonymously, in 

1640. Izaak Walton praises Harvey, that he, as Herbert, had 

power to 

* * Raise sad souls above the earth, 

And fix them there, 
Free from the world's anxieties and fear. 

The same enthusiastic admirer further commends Harvey con- 
jointly with Herbert : 

♦ * * Every hour 
I read you kills a sin, 
Or lets a virtue in 
To fight against it ; and the Holy Ghost 
Supports my frailties, lest the day be lost. 

Christopher Harvey, as recorded by Anthony k Wood, was * a 
minister's son of Cheshire, was bom in that^county, became a battler 
of Brazen-Nose College, in 161 3, aged sixteen years ; took the 
degrees in Arts, that of Master being completed in 1620, holy 
orders, and at length was made vicar of Clifton, in Warwickshire.' 
He held this preferment from 1639 to 1663, the year of his death. 

Sorrow betide my sins ! Must smart so soon 
Seize on my Saviour's tender flesh, scarce grown 

Unto an eighth day's age ? 

Can nothing else assuage 
The wrath of heaven, but His infant-blood ? 
Innocent Infant, infinitely good ! 

Is this Thy welcome to the world, great God ; 
No sooner bom, but subject to the rod 
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Of sin-incensed wrath ? 

Alas, what pleasure hath 
Thy Father's justice to begin Thy passion, 
Almost together with Thine incarnation ? 

Is it to antedate Thy death ? To indite 
Thy condemnation Himself, and write 

The copy with Thy blood. 

Since nothing is so good ? 
Or is't by this experiment to try, 
Whether Thou beest bom mortal, and can die ? 

If man roust needs draw blood of God, yet why 
Stays he not till Thy time be come to die ? 

Didst Thou thus early bleed 

For us to show what need 
We have to hasten unto thee as fast ; 
And learn that all the time is lost that's pass'd? 

'Tis true, we should do so : Yet in this blood 
I'here's something else, that must be understood; 

It seals Thy covenant, 

That so we may not want 
Witness enough against Thee, that Thou art 
Made subject to the Law, to act our part. 

The sacrament of Thy regeneration 
It cannot be ; it gives no intimation 

Of what Thou wert, but we : 

Native impurity ; 
Original corruption was not Thine, 
But only as Thv righteousness is mine. 

In holy Baptism this is brought to me. 
As that in Circumcision was to Thee : 

So that Thy loss and pain 

Do prove my joy and gain. 
Thy Circumcision writ Thy death in blood-: 
Baptism in water seals my livelihood. 

O blessed change ! Yet, rightly understood, 
That blood was water, and this water's blood. 

What shall I give again 

To recompense Thy pain ? 
Lord, take revenge upon me for this smart : 
To quit Thy foreskin, circumcise my heart. 

Harvey produced several other works indicative of his loyalty to 
Church and State; and the authorship of the * Schola Cordis ; or 
the Heart of itself gone away from God, brought back to Him, and 
instructed by Him,* is claimed, it would seem conclusively, for him, 
as against the pretensions of Francis Quarles, to whom the honour 
has long been popularly referred. From the * Schola Cordis ' wc 
transcribe an epigram on the * Circumcision of the Heart.' 

Here, take thy Saviour's cross, the nails and spear. 
That for thy sake His holy flesh did tear : 
Use them as knives thine heart to circumcise. 
And dress thy God a pleasing sacrifice. 
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This circumcision of the heart is what the rite symbolized and aimed 
at in all ages, although its spiritual significance was never so fully 
declared as after the death of Christ (Rom. ii. 25-29; Gal. v. 6 ; 
Col. iii. 1 1 ; and fiassim in the Pauline Epistles). 

With the death of Christ, the obligation and necessity of circum- 
cision determined ; and if, in exceptional cases, it was either 
administered or withheld, its observance and non-observance alike 
were dictated by considerations of expediency (Acts xvL 3 ; 
Gal. ii. 3-5). 

Bishop Ken has a characteristic poem ' On the Circumcision ' in 
his * Hymns for all the Festivals in the Year.' We offer the first 
five stanzas out of twenty, of which the whole poem is composed. 

Upon the octave of Thy birth, 
Since Thou, God-Man, didst shine on earth, 
Thou, as the blissful light, 
Immaculately bright, 
Wouldst a severity endure, 
Contrived to teach lapsed men they were impure. 

Thy heavenly Father it ordained, 
Love to obedience Thee constrained, 

Our spirits to incline 

To zeal for law divine ; 
From infancy Thy Father's will, 
It was Thy care devoutly to fulfil. 

Thou, our affections to excite, 
Wouldst stoop to an afflictive rite ; 

Thou early didst foreshow 

What Thou wouldst undergo, 
Thy cross and agonizing pains, 
Which made Thy blood gush out at all Thy veins 

But, Lord, from sin all pain arose, 
I Sin is the cause of penal woes ; 

A Babe Thou didst begin 
To bear the weight of sin« 
And by the circumcising steel, 
Teach that Thy flesh our punishment should feel. 

All heaven and earth which saw Thee bleed, 1 

Saw Thee true Man and Abraham's seed : 
He first received the sign 
Of covenant divine, 
And 'twas by Thee from him derived. 
All dead in sin, to bliss should be revived. 

* So mysterious were all the actions of Jesus, that this one [of the 
circumcision] served many ends : for, first, it gave demonstration 
of the verity of His human nature ; secondly, so He began to fulfil 
the law ; thirdly, and took from Himself the scandal of uncircum- 
cision, which would have eternally prejudiced the Jews against His 
entertainment and communion ; fourthly, and then He took upon 
Him that name which declared him to be the Saviour of the world; 

7 
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which, as it was consummate in the blood of the cross, so was it 
inaugurated in the blood of circumcision : for " when the eight 
days were accomplished for circumcising the child, His name was 
called Jesus.** ^* We are anxious to give a moment's prominence 
to the fourth and last of these purposes of the circumcision. It is 
to this name-giving incident, which sometimes is itself titular of 
the festival of the circumcision, that Ken devotes the other fifteen 
stanzas of the poem from which we have just extracted. The piety 
of the venerated bishop expands into a diffuse and affectionate 
rhapsody on the glories of the name of Jesus ; as a ' Hymn to the 
Name above every name— the Name of Jesus ' is one of the most 
remarkable, the most rapt and saintly, of the productions of 
Crashaw. Crashaw's * Hymn ' is, amongst other things, a sort of 
Benedicite^ omnia opera Domini^ adapted to the peculiar object of 
its inspiration. Its length makes it as unmanageable for purposes 
of reproduction here as its perfervid and passionate devotion makes 
it admirable. Yet it is with regret that we forbear to transcribe it, 
and content ourselves, as being more amenable to our laws of 
space, with a poem from the late Dr. J. M. Neale's * Mediaeval 
Hymns and Sequences.' The translator, preserving the initial 
words — * Gloriosi Salvatoris ' — by way of title, introduces it with a 
short paragraph, to the effect that it is * a German hymn on the 
festival of the holy Name of Jesus. All that can be said of its date 
is, that it is clearly posterior to the Pange Lingua of St. Thomas, 
which it imitated. This hymn has been adopted in several 
hymnals.' 

To the Name that brings salvation, 
Honour, worship, laud we pay ; , 

That for many a generation 

Hid in God's foreknowledge lay ; 

But to every tongue and nation 
Holy Church proclaims to-day. 

Name of gladness. Name of pleasure, 

By. the tongue ineffable, 
Name of sweetness passing measure, 

To the ear delectable : 
'Tis our safeguard and our treasure, 

Tis our help 'gainst sin and hell. 

•Tis the Name for adoration, 

'Tis the Name of victory, 
'Tis the Name for meditation 

In the vale of misery ; 
Tis the Name for veneration 

By the citizens on high. 

'Tis the name that whoso preaches 
Finds it music in his ear : 
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'Tis the Name that whoso teaches 

Finds more sweet than honey's cheer : 
Who its perfect wisdom reaches, 

Makes his ghostly vision clear. 

'Tis the name by right exalted 

Over every other name : 
That when we are sore assaulted 

Puts our enemies to shame w 
Strength to them that else liad halted, 

Eyes to blind, and feet to lame. 

Jesus, we Thy Name adding 

Long to see Thee as Thou art : 
Of Thy clemency imploring 

So to write it in our heart, 
That hereafter upward soaring, 

We with angels may have part. Amen. 

The peculiar offices which the Church has assigned to the day 
are admirably adapted to explain the history, to expound the 
doctrine, and to enforce the lessons of the circumcision of Christ. 
* The First Lesson for the morning gives an account of the institu- 
tion of circumcision ; and the Gospel of the circumcision of Christ : 
the First Lesson at evening, and the Second Lessons and Epistle 
all tend to the same end, viz. : that since the circumcision of the 
flesh is abrogated, God hath no respect of persons, nor requires any 
more of us than the circumcision of the heart. The Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel for the day were all first inserted in 1 549.'* 

We know not how better to conclude this paper than by placing 
the Collect directly under the reader's eye, which, in its pregnant 
comprehensiveness, turns into one short prayer the converging pre- 
cepts of the festival : 

* Almighty God, who madest Thy blessed Son to be circumcised 
and obedient. to the law for man ; grant us the true circumcision of 
the spirit, that our hearts and all our members being mortified 
from all worldly and carnal lusts, we may in all things obey Thy 
blessed will, through the same Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord 
Amen.' 

* Wheatly's Rational llliisifation o/the Book of Common Prayer, 
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r is not uncommon for fasts and festivals to emerge first 
into view in the ecclesiastical firmament in the form of 
nebulae, and gradually to shape themselves into dis- 
fi^ tjft tinctness and identity as proper and individual stars. 
^^&^^^ Thus the feast of Epiphany was not originally a distinct 
festival, but formed a part of that of the Nativity ; and 
the word Epiphany was originally applied to Christmas Day as well 
as to the day to which it is now peculiar. The idea common to 
both these seasons was that of manifestation — the Nativity com- 
memorated the manifestation of Christ in the flesh, and, what we 
now call the Epiphany, His manifestation by a star to the Gentiles. 
Wheatly, however, jnaintains that the feasts of Christmas and 
Epiphany were always separate, and imputes it to the identity of 
the word used to designate them that they were ever regarded as 
having been one and the same ; whilst Bingham contends for their 
primitive conjunction. It is not, however, beyond the limits of 
possibility to conciliate the statement of identity with the statement 
of difference. * The term ^Em^dvia was used at first,' says Mr. 
Riddle, * as equivalent to revkOXia, Nativity ; but afterwards a dis- 
tinction was made between Epiphania prima et secunda^ the first 
and second Epiphany ; the former .denoting Christmas Day, the 
latter Epiphany so called.'* But a paragraph of Dr. Hook's is 
more significant as a passage of accommodation : — The feast of the 
Nativity * being celebrated twelve days, the first and last of which, 
according to the customs of the Jews in their feasts, were high or 

* Manual of Christian Antiquities, 
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chief days of solemnity, either of these might fitly be called Epi- 
phany, as that word signifies the appearance of Christ in the world.*^ 
When it became convenient to mark the distinctive honour and 
purpose of either day with greater precision, it happened naturally 
enough that the first was adopted for the commemoration of the 
Nativity, whilst the last, or Twelfth Day, was associated with the 
Epiphany. The chief reasons for the celebration of this feast apart 
from the Nativity, are stated in one of the Sermons referred to St. 
Augustine. * On this day,' he says, * we celebrate the mystery of 
God's manifesting Himself by His miracles in human nature ; 
either because on this day the star in heaven gave notice of His 
birth ; or because He turned water into wine at the marriage feast 
at Cana in Galilee : or because He consecrated water for the re- 
paration of mankind by His baptism in the river Jordan ; or because 
with the five loaves He fed five thousand men. P^or each of these 
contains the mysteries and joys of our salvation.' 

It was in the latter part of the fourth century that the celebration 
of the Ejjlphany was severed from that of the Nativity ; and the 
former festival, or the joint festival under the name of the former, 
is shown by the Homilies of the two Gregories, and by other authors, 
to have been of common observance in the early part of the same 
century. Ammianus Marcellinus indicates pretty plainly the degree 
of reverence that was paid to the Epiphany, when he tells us that 
the Emperor Julian, before his open and declared apostasy, found 
it convenient to cover his latent infidelity by taking part with the 
other Christians in the special rites of this high festival. And 
Gregory Nazianzen relates that the Emperor Valens, an Arian, 
followed the example of Julian. For he would have seemed an 
exile and alien from the Christian faith who should have neglected 
to associate himself with the observance of so high a solemnity. 

The sanctity of the day developed more and more in the estima- 
tion of the faithful ; and successive Christian emperors dignified it 
by the introduction of ever-increasing signs of external reverence. 
' Though at first this day,' says Bingham, ' was not exempt from 
juridical acts and prosecutions at law ; nor were the public games 
and shows forbidden for some time to be exhibited thereon ; yet, 
at length, Theodosius Junior (Cod. Theod. 1. 1 5, tit. 5, de Specta- 
culis, leg. 5) gave it an honourable place among those days on 
which the public games should not be allowed, forasmuch as men 
ought to put a distinction between days of supplication and days of 
pleasure. And Justinian (Cod. 1. 3, tit. 12, de Feriis, leg. 7), recit- 
ing one of the laws of Theodosius the Great, makes both the 
Nativity and Epiphany days of vacation from all pleadings at law, 
as well as from popular pleasures. And so it is in the laws of the Visi- 
goths, published out of the body of the Roman laws by Reciswindus 

* hr\\dt * E^phanyi' in Hook's Church Dictionary, 
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and other Gothic kings, and the old Gothic interpreter of the laws 
in the Theodosian Code. From whence we may conclude that 
this was becomings the standing rule and custom throughout the 
Roman and the Visigoth dominions, to keep the festival ot Epiphany 
with great veneration ; neither allowing the courts to be open on 
this day for law, nor the theatre for pleasure.** 

On the vigil of the Epiphany it was customary for homilies to be 
preached, for the Lord's Supper to be celebrated, and for slaves to 
enjoy a holiday. On the day itself it was ordered in the Roman 
Pontifical that, after the chanting of the Gospel, a priest should 
give notice to the congregation of the days in which Lent, Easter, 
and all the movable solemnities were to be kept for the ensuing 
year. For this service a particular form was prescribed. The 
custom, in its essential features, was of pretty general observance 
by those to whom was committed the care of the Paschal cycle ; 
or the rule for finding Easter. Cassian says that it was * an ancient 
practice in Egypt for the Bishop of Alexandria, as soon as Epiphany 
was past, to send his circular letters to all the churches and monas- 
teries of Egypt, to signify to them the beginning of Lent, and Easter 
Day.' The bishops of France, too, were enjoined to give notice on 
the day of Epiphany of the times when the festivals were to be kept 
in their churches. If any doubt arose about these seasons, the 
Metropolitan was to be consulted ; and he again, if unable to resolve 
the difficulty, was to refer it to the arbitrament of the Roman See. 
The letters which issued on such occasions from the Metropolitans 
to their provincial bishops was commonly called Epistolae Paschales 
and Heortasticae, Paschal and Festival Epistles, — which, before giv- 
ing the intimation of the times of incidence of the movable fasts and 
festivals, discussed shortly some topic of usefulness and importance. 

The Greek Church accorded an honour to Epiphany which the 
earlier Latin Church withheld. In the former communion it uras 
the baptism of Jesus, over and above all the other phenomena or 
associations of the day, as enumerated already by St. Augustine, 
that was most strongly dwelt on in the commemoration of the 
Epiphany. It was at our Lord's baptism that His divinity was 
proclaimed to the world by the voice that came from heaven, — 
Thou art My Moved Son^ in whom 1 am well pleased, * Why,* 
asks St. Chrysostom, ' is not the day on which Christ was born 
called Epiphany, but the day on which He was baptized ? 
Because He was not manifested to all when He was born, 
but when He was baptized. For to the day of His baptism 
he was generally unknown, as appears from the words of 
John the Baptist, There standeth one amon^ yon, whom ye know 
not. And what wonder that others should not know Him, 
wheii the Baptist himself knew Him not before that day ? For I 

* Antiquities of the Chriitian Church. 
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^now Him not^ says he ; but He that sent me to baptize with waier^ 
the same said unto me^ Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit de* 
scending atid remaining on Him^ the satne is He that baptizeth with 
the Holy Gliost? Regarding it as commemorative m a special 
manner of the manifestation of the Trinity at the baptism of Christ,* 
it was natural that the Greek Church should promote the Epiphany 
to be one of the three solemn times of baptism, of which the other 
two were Easter and Pentecost.t Of these three solemn times for 
baptism, from which even so high a feast as the Nativity was ex- 
cluded, Easter, and after it Pentecost, was regarded with most 
favour and reverence. The reason for those solemn seasons, at 
which catechumens were accustomed to be baptized in the mass, is 
to be found in the necessity there was for the trial and probation of 
candidates. Baptism, in ordin<iry cases, was deferred till one of 
these seasons, lest hypocrisy, or ignorance, or mere impulsiveness, 
should bring a scandal upon the religion which was professed in 
that sacrament. Yet the anticipation of these times, in exceptional 
cases of accident or disease, or ot uncommon graces and attainments, 
was left to the liberty and discretion of the ministers of the church. 

Baptism was generally called 0u>c or ^utrurfia, light or illumination ; 
and the Epiphany, in so far as it commemorated the baptism of 
Christ, ' who from that time became a light to them that sat in 
darkness,' was known as the Day of Lights, or of the Holy Lights. 
That the practice of the Greeks might keep pace with their verbal 
symbolism, it was their custom to adorn their churches with a great 
number of lights and tapers when they came to perform the service 
of the day. On the vigil of the feast of Epiphany it was usual to 
consecrate the water to be used at baptisms throughout the year, 
as in one of his * Homilies on the Baptism of Christ,' we are in- 
formed by St. Chrysostom ; who in another of them declares 
further that * in the solemnity [of Epiphany] in memory of our 
Lord's baptism, by which He sanctified the nature of water, they 
were used at midnight to carry home water from the church, and 
lay it up, where it would remain as fresh and uncorrupt for one, 
two, or three years, as if it were immediately drawn out of any 
fountain.' ' The like custom,' Bingham tells us, ' was observed by 
Fronto Dncaeus to appear in the Syrian calendar.' 

The designations of the Epiphany vary as it is contemplated 
from different points of view. In addition to the simple idea of 

* St. Chrysostom tells us that this manifestation, together with the earh'er one 
by the star of the wise men, and the later one by the miracle at Cana, in Galilee, 
all occurred on the same day. although of course not in the same year. But 
this assertion has not passed without challenge. 

•)• * In the Latin Church it wanted this privilege — the Roman, French, and 
Spanish Churches for many ages not allowing of any other solemn times of 
baptism, but only Easter and Pentecost, except in case of sickness and extremity.' 
— Bingham's ' Antiquities of the Christian Churchy' 
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manifestation y when it is regarded as the day of the appearance of 
the star to the wise men, there is the idea of Theophany^ or Mani- 
festation of Gody with reference more particularly to the events 
attending our Lord's baptism. It is, again, known as the Festun 
Trium A'egum — the Festival of the Three Kings ; as Bethphania^ 
a name derived from the circumstances of the first miracle at Cana 
in Galilee ; and, once more, as Phagiphania^ a name derived from 
appending, as we have seen St. Augustine did, the commemoration 
of the feeding of the five thousand to that of the miraculous turning 
of water into wine. Not all apologists for the observance of the 
festival of Epiphany have put forward all the four reasons of St. 
Augustine. ^ Peter Chrysologus and Eucherius Lugdunensis con- 
fine themselves to the first three of these reasons ; and Pope Leo, 
who wrote eight sermons on the Epiphany, insists upon no other 
reason than that of the manifestation of Christ* s birth to the wise 
men by means of a star.'* In the service for the day in our own 
Church, the Collect and the Gospel point to the star ; the Second 
Lesson at Morning Prayer to the manifestation of the Trinity at 
our Lord's Baptism ; and the Second Lesson at Evening Prayer to 
the miracle at Cana. * The First Lesson,' as Wheatly says, * con- 
tains prophecies of the increase of the Church by the abundant 
access of the Gentiles, of which the Epistle contains the completion, 
giving an account of the mystery of the Gospel's being revealed to 
them.^ The Collect and Gospel are the same as those which were 
used in the ancient offices ; but the Epistle was inserted at the 
first compiling of our Liturgy, instead of part of the sixtieth of 
Isai<ih, which is now read for the First Lesson in the morning.' 

It was only by degrees that the Latin Church accorded to the 
Epiphany the full honours which that season received from the 
Easter communion, one of the earliest instances of its disposition to 
do this being that afforded by the fact that at Milan, according to 
the Ambrosian rite, 'the morning service of the day was cele- 
brated at night, very many lights being burned after the Greek 
vianner,^^ 

But, after all, it remained that the Latin Church directed its 
Epiphany ceremonials chiefly to the commemoration of the visit 
and adoration of the Magi ; which were symbolized not less in 
popular customs than in religious rites and splendours. Diuring 
the Middle Ages a kind of dramatic representation of the oblations 
of the wise men at Bethlehem was incorporated into the services of 
the Church ; and the custom of offering, on the day of the Epiphany, 
gold, frankincense and myrrh, on the altar of the Chapel Royal, in 
St. James's, by the Sovereign in person or by proxy, is still pre- 
served in England. ' What a witness have we for the hold of the 

* Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
f Acta Sanctorum, 
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Epiphany on the popular affections and imagination in the vast 
body of legendary lore which has clustered round it ; in the 
innamerable mediaeval mysteries which turn on the flight into 
Egypt, the massacre of the Innocents, or the coming of the Three 
Kings, and in all else of poetry and painting which has found its 
suggestion here !'* 

There has been a general tendency to associate with the primary 
events commemorated by the Epiphany a consideration of^hose 
secondary ones which may be looked upon as occurring /;/ coft' 
tinuation of the manifestation of the person and divinity of Christ. 
The tendency was to make the Epipnany to include every exhibi- 
tion of infinite power — to embrace, that is, the whole series of 
miracles which illustrated the three years' public ministry of our 
Lord. The goal has never quite been reached ; but the movement, 
we say, has been in this direction. Now, for poetical purposes, to 
widen is to weaken. Diffusion and concentration are contraaictories. 
The graphic unity so precious to the Muse is in danger of vanish- 
ing entirely when it is distributed over a region which cannot be repro- 
duced in, so to say, the cabinet picture of a lyric. It will be well if, 
in seeking for poetical illustrations of the season, we abstain from 
widening the area of commemoration beyond the limits which the 
usage of our own Church has indicated in her offices. And even 
within these limits we incline to fix our attention more especially 
upon the wise men, severally in their individual and their repre- 
sentative capacity ; and upon the star which was the instrument of 
their illumination and attraction to the manger in Bethlehem. 

It is natural that the mention of a star as the guide of the wise 
men to the cradle of the Saviour, occurring without any expression 
to define the nature of that star, should have engaged the investiga- 
tions of science and the activity of Biblical criticism, no less than 
the fancy of the poet and the genius and cunning of the painter. 
It is no purpose of ours to open the gates of controversy ; it is nearly 
enough if we offer, without comment, and for the purpose of showing 
how the reason may disport itselfwhen it becomes conversant about 
such matters, the process by which St. Chrysostom arrives at the 
conclusion that it was not so much a literal and veritable star as an 
angel that assumed the form of one. * This star,' he says in his 
Homily on Matt. ii. i, 2, * was not of the common sort, or rather, 
not a star at all, as it seems at least to me, but some invisible power 
transformed into this appearance.* This he infers from the course 
of the star being from north to south, and so far contrary 
to that of the other heavenly bodies, whose motion is from east to 
west ; to the circumstances of its shining at mid-day, of its appear- 
ing and vanishing again, and of its being able to indicate— contrary 

* Trench's Star of the WiseMen^ 
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again to the idea of a true star's remoteness— so small a spot as the 
stable at Bethlehem. 

The popular mind would find more to interest it in an extravagant 
gloss upon the historical narrative, which was probably made from 
a fragment of one of the recensions of the Hebrew Gospel (Ignat., 
' Episr. ad Ephes./ sec. 19) : — ' The star sparkled brilliantly beyond 
all other stars ; it was a strange and wonderful sight The other 
stars, with the sun and moon, formed a choir around it, but its blaze 
outshone them all.** There is here an assumption of literalness — 
of literalness glorified and made more marvellous — antagonistic to 
the mystical exposition of St. Chr>'sostom. Neander also accepts 
the literalness of the star ; and to those who, whilst resting in this 
theory, may be troubled at the idea of a revelation of the Savioi r 
being made through the instrumentality of astrological pursuits, a 
few words of his may have value and interest. * A few sages in 
Arabia (or in some part of the Parthian kingdom), who inquired for 
the course of human events in that of the stars, became convinced 
that a certain constellation or star which they beheld was a token 
of the birth of the great King who was expected to arise in the 
East. It is not necessary to suppose that an actual miracle was 
wrought in this case ; the course of natural events, under divine 
guidance, was made to lead to Christ, just as the general moral 
culture of the heathen, though under natural forms, was made to 
lead to the knowledge of the Saviour. 

* The Magi studied astrology, and in their study found a sign of 
Christ If it offends us to find that God has used the errors of 
man to lead him to a knowledge of the great truths of salvation, as 
if thereby He had lent Himself to sustain the false, then must we 
break in pieces the chain of human events, in which the true and 
the false, the good and the evil, are so inseparably linked, that the 
latter ^ often serves for the point of transition to the former. 
Especially do we see this in the history of the spread of Christianity, 
where superstition often paves the way for faith. God condescends 
to the platforms of men in training them for belief in the Redeemer, 
and meets the aspirations of the truth-seeking soul even in iis 
error ! In the case of the wise men a real truth, perhaps, lay at 
the bottom of the error ; the truth, namely, that the greatest of all 
events, which was to produce the greatest revolution in humanity, 
is actually connected with epochs of the material universe, although 
the links of the chain may be hidden from our view.'f In some- 
thing like a pursuance and development of the same idea, we may 

♦ • The Star overpowered by its aspect all the stars that were in the heaven?, 
as it inclined to the depth, to teach that its Lord had come down to the depth, 
and ascended again to the height of its nature, to show that its Lord was Gcd 
in its nature.' — Discourse on the Star, by Mar Eusebius, of Caesarea (about 
A.D. 400). 

t Neander's Li/e of Christ. 
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here quote the thought with which Dr. Trench concludes the last of the 
Hulsean Lectures delivered by him in 1846 : 'That star in the natural 
heavens which guided those Eastern sages from their distant home 
was but the symbol of many a star which twinkled in the world^s 
mystical night, but which yet, being faithfully followed, availed to 
lead humble and devout hearts from afar off regions of superstition 
and error, till they stood beside the cradle of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
and saw all their weary wanderings repaid in a moment, and all 
their desires finding a perfect fulfilment in Him/* 

Bishop Heber has spiritualised the circumstance from which 
Neander and Trench have drawn a moral. The general principle 
by which we are guided in the selection of flowers for our anthology 
is that of gathering our specimens from exotic or less available 
sources. But in the case of Heber's hymn on the * Epiphany * we 
find a different principle almost compelling us to its insertion here. 
It is so well-known — to say nothing of its graphic beauty and 
pertinence — that its omission would be felt as a violation of com- 
pleteness : 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ! 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ; 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning. 
Guide where our Infant Redeemer is laid ! 

Cold on His cradle the dew-drops are shining. 

Low lies His bed with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore Him in slumber reclining, 

Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all. 

Say, shall we yield Him, in costly devotion. 

Odours of Edom and offerings divine, 
Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 

Myrrh from the forest, or gold from the mine ? 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gold would His favour secure ; 

Richer by far is the heart's adoration : 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning I 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ; 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning. 
Guide where our Infant Redeemer is laid ! 

The same thought has inspired the following verses on * The 
Epiphany,' as given in 'Lyra Americana,' from the pen of an 
anonymous poet on the other side of the Atlantic : 

We come not with a costly store. 

O Lord ! like them of old, 
The masters of the starry lore, 

From Ophir's shores of gold ; 



* Christ the Desire of all Nations ; or^ the Unconscious Prophecies of 
Heathendom* 
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No weepings of the incense- tree 

Are with the gifts we bring, 
No odorous myrrh of Araby 

Blends with our offering. 

But still our love would bring its best, — 

A spirit keenly tried 
By fierce affliction's fiery test, 

And seven times purified. 

The fragrant graces of the mind, 

The virtues that delight 
To give their perfume out, will find 

Acceptance in Thy sight. 

The relations of the star to the wise men are of course too intimate 
to allow of any exclusive treatment ; yet it happens that in some 
poems appertaining to the season of Epiphany the principal theme 
is the star, and, in others, the wise men. The poetry of the star- 
that, we mean, which gives prominence to the idea of the illumina- 
tion coming from above, rather than to the persons enlightened 
below — may be completed by a poem which occurs in the Rev. 
Orby Shipley's * Lyra Mystica.' Its author is the Rev. Frederick 
W. Kittermaster, who entitles it * The Epiphany.' 

Beyond the barren mountain range 

Where Hor lifts up its sacred head, 
And buried lies in mystery strange, 
As years work out their silent change, 

The City of the dead. 

Where proud Euphrates day by day 
Winds through the plain, or sleeping lies. 

The watching Magi nightly pray, 

And seek the future's hidden way 
From planet-lighted skies. 

Through the unclouded midnight air, 

On vast Infinity's dark page, 
With deepest skill and constant care, 
They read the golden letters there 

That wax not old with age. 

Lo ! as they gaze with deep intent, 

A Star more brilliant than the rest. 
The Herald of some great event. 
Moves through the gilded firmament 

Onward towards the West 

When came the sound tradition brought 

From Peor's top in days of old, 
What time the Seer entranced caught 
Prophetic power, and spirit-taught, 

The future did unfold. 
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A Sceptre shall from Israel rise, 

A Star from Jacob doubly blest, 
And now, before their wondering eyes, 
The brilliant Meteor walks the skies, 

Still onward towards the West. 

Where'er it leads, that fiery Light, 

Unhidden by the blaze of day, 
And marking with intenser might 
The darkness of the deeper night, 

They follow on the way. 

With morning's blush, when sunsets fade, 

On over rock and steep and wild. 
By palm and cedar tree and shade, 
Till in the homely manger laid 

They find the Royal Child. 

Intruding doubts away they fling, 

Unheeding the unwonted stir, 
They from their costly treasure bring 
Free offerings for the Infant King,— 

Gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

Gold shadows forth His royalty, 
While frankincense His priesthood shows, 

And myrrh that He shall buried be— 

And so the wondrous mystery 
With deeper meaning grows. 

Oh for some heavenly light enshrined 

In God's dark ways or holy word. 
To break upon each erring mind 
With spirit-power, that all miglit find 

The Saviour, Christ the Lord ! 

Till, walking in a living way. 

To holier purpose we arise. 
And on His altar, day by day, 
Our thoughts and best affections lay, 

A wiUing sacrifice. ^ 

It will be observed that two or three stanzas of the foregoing poem 
glance at the relation of the star of Balaam to the star of the Magi 
the appearance of which latter is to be regarded as indicating the 
highest and ultimate fulfilment of the parable of the wayward pro- 
phet of Pethor :— ' I shall see him, but not now : I shall behold him 
but not nigh : there shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab, and 
destroy all the children of Sheth. And Edom shall be a possession 
Seir also shall be a possession for his enemies ; and Israel shall do 
valiantly. Out of Jacob shall come He that shall have dominion 
and shall destroy him that remaineth of the city' (Num. xxiv. 17- 
19). * The Messianic character of this prophecy being established 
it will be impossible to misunderstand the internal relation between 
the star of Balaam and the star of the wise men from the East. 
The star of Balaam is the emblem of the kingdom which will rise 
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in Israel. The star of the Magi is the symbol of the Ruler in whom 
the kingly power appears concentrated. The appearance of the 
star embodying the image of the prophet, indicates that the last 
and highest fulfilment of his prophecies is now to take place.** 

There is scarcely anything in the * Christian Year' more gfrand 
and graphic than the poem in which Keble, in a few bold words, 
first calls up the vision of the weird prophet, and then proceeds to 
point the likeness and the differences of Balaam's position and our 
own. The poem is that for the second Sunday after Easter, and 
has for its motto two out of the three verses we have just quoted 
from the 24th chapter of the Book of Numbers, part of the First 
Lesson for that day. 

O for a sculptor's hand, 

That thou mightst take thy stand, 
Thy wild hair floating on the Eastern breeze, 

Thy tranced, yet open gaze 

Fixed on the desert haze, 
As one who deep in heaven some airy pageant sees I 

Tx) 1 from yon argent field, 

To him and us revealed, 
One gentle Star glides down on earth to dwell. 

Chained as they are below, 

Our eyes may see it glow, 
And as it mounts again, may trace its brightness well. 

To him it glared afar, 
A token of wild war, 
The banner of his Lord's victorious wrath : 
But close to us it gleams, 
Its soothing lustre streams 
Around our home's green walls, and on our churchway path. 

Sceptre and Star divine. 
Who in Thine inmost shrine 
Hast made us worshippers, O claim Thine own ; 
More than Thy seers we know — 
O teach our love to grow 
Up to Thy heavenly light, and reap what Thou hast sown. 

If we turn from the contemplation of the star to the consideration 
of the wise men to whom it served as a guide, we shall find conjec- 
ture and opinion even more busy than about the star itself. And 
for this reason, — that there are more possible objects of doubt and 
difference. The country, the character and position, the persons, 
the number, and the names of the wise men, as being undecided 
by authority, have severally been open to discussion. 

As to their country, claims have been put forward for Persia, as 
being the native land and home of the Magian religion ; for Arabia, 
because the offered gifts were eminently — and one of them, frank* 
" Hengstenberg's ChrUtology of the Old Testamtnt, 
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incense to wit, as was hastily supposed, exclusively — the products 
of that land ; and because the word of prophecy had expressly 
designated the ' kings of Sheba and Seba ' as amongst those that 
should bring their gifts of gold and incense. Other regions, whose 
claims have been supported, are Chaldsea and Mesopotamia. Some- 
thing, of course, may be advanced in favour of each of these ; for 
in each there was reason for such an anticipation of the advent of 
some extraordinary king, as would account for pious and observant 
people, skilled in the signs of the times, and willing to be led, sur- 
rendering themselves to the guidance of so remarkable a pheno- 
menon as the star they followed. Alban Butler points out that 
Persia and Chaldaea would be prepared for some such great expec- 
tation and appearance by the Jewish captivity and dispersion, and 
the prophecies of Daniel ; Arabia, by its proximity to Judaea, and 
the frequent intercourse between the two countries ; Mesopotamia 
by the same, quickened by its traditions of the prophecy of Balaam, 
who was a native of that country. And Neander remarks that 'the 
/irt///rdr/ development of the heathen mind worked in the same direc- 
tion as the movement of revealed religion among the Jews to prepare 
the way for Christ's appearance, which was the aim and end of all 
previous human history. There is something analogous to the law 
and the prophets (which, under revealed religion, led directly, and 
by an organically arranged connection, to Christ) in the sporadic 
and detached revelations which, here and there among the heathen, 
arose from the divine consciousness implanted in humanity. As, 
under the Law, man's sense of its insufticiency to work out his 
justification was accompanied by the promise of One who should 
accomplish what the Law could never do ; so, in the progress of 
the pagan mind under the law of nature, there arose a sense of the 
necessity of a new revelation from heaven, and a longing desire for 
a higher order of things. The notion of a Messiah, carried about 
by the Jews in their intercourse with different nations, everywhere 
found a point of contact with the religious sense of men ; and thus 
natural and revealed religion worked into each other, as well as 
separately, in preparing the way for the appearance of Christ.' * We 
do not insist,' Neander adds in a note, * upon Tacitus^ "Hist.'* v, 13, 
and Suetonius^ " Vespasian " iv., who speak of a rumour spread 
over the whole East, of the approaching appearance of the great 
King, as it is yet doubtful whether these passages are not imitated 
from Josephus.'* 

The iridefiniteness of the term Magi leaves much in controversy 
as to the character of the wise men. The Magi, as described by 
Herodotus, were * a tribe of the Medes, uniting, as the Levites among 
the Jews, and the Chaldseans among the Assyrians, a common 
family descent, and the exclusive possession of all sacerdotal and 

* Neander's Life of Jesus Christ, 
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ecclesiastical functions — a priest-caste. As such they were the sole 
possessors of all science and knowledge, and not merely exercised 
most decisive influence in all private matters as prophets, as inter- 
preters of dreams, but in political affairs as well The education of 
the king was in their hands ; they filled his court, composed his 
council ; and although they had not the government so directly in 
their hands as the Egyptian hierarchy, yet they exercised the 
strongest influence thereon. In all liturgic matters they were 
supreme ; they interpreted the holy books, and, what brings them 
into more immediate relation with the matter in hand, they ob- 
served the stars, and read in them the future destinies of men. 
The name Magian, then, in this its first sense, was a name of the 
highest dignity and honour.'* 

But in its progress westward the name lost its specific meaning, 
and was applied to those who affected the studies of the Magi 
proper. Thus the word suffered degradation ; so that some of the 
Fathers, understanding it as equivalent to Magician, have actually 
regarded these celebrated and canonized pilgrims to Bethlehem as 
so many ' impostors and instruments of Satan.' It need hardly be 
said that there is no reason for thus regarding them ; and there is 
much greater colour for concluding, with Dr. Trench, that *they be- 
longed to the original and nobler stock of the Magi, rather than to 
the later and degenerate offsets.' * To me, at least,' are St. Chry- 
sostom's words, ' they seem to have been at home teachers of their 
countr3^en.'t 

But it was not enough to rescue them from the imputation of 
being professors of an evil magic ; other honours must be invented 
and accorded to them. Thus, by some of the Fathers, the word 
Magi has been translated Principes or Dynastae ; and it has be- 
come almost an article of faith with the Church of Rome to regard 
them as kings, * Royalty was early attributed to them, in accord- 
ance with Isa. Ix. 3 ; Psa. Ixxii. io,ii. Tertullian twice quotes this 
last passage as having its perfect fulfilment in the adoration of 
Christ by these wise men of the East ; while Hilary also calls them 
princes, and quotes this last passage without apparently any doubt 
that it, as so many more, found now its fulfilment. It needs not to 
observe how universally this belief prevailed in the Middle Ages, 
so that it gave to Epiphany one of the titles by which it was most 
commonly designated, namely, the Feast of the Three Kings — nor 
how Christian art, poetry and painting alike, were, and in part are 
still, penetrated with it — nor yet how innumerable are the legends 
which turn on the kingly dignity of these august visitors.'J It is 
probable that if they had any claim to the honour of rulers, it was 

* Trench's Star of the Wise Men. 

\ Homily vi. ; Matt. ii. 1,2. 

X Trench's Star of the Wise Men, 
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rather as reguli than reges — as sheikhs or emirs, rather than as 
wielders of empire. 

The number of the wise men is as little determined by the 
Evangelist as their quality. In the Eastern Church, though chiefly 
among the Nestorians, they were believed to have been twelve ; 
but the favourite number fixed upon is three. Such a number 
agrees very well with the pictorial proclivities of popular piety ; 
for, on this theory, each of the wise men has his several gift to offer, 
and each typifies one of the three great families into which all post* 
diluvian humanity may be distributed. To give names to the wise 
men was the next not very difficult step ; and our own Bede \% 
said to have been the first, in this part of Christendom, at least, to 
have given them a nominal introduction to the applause of the 
faithful, as Melchior, Caspar (or Jasper), and Balthasar. 

Traditions vary with localities and times as to which of the 
several presents is offered by each of these, and which of the groups 
of mankind it is that each represents. It would be idle to parti- 
cularize varieties which are often accidental or capricious ; but 
generally in Christian art, Melchior is depicted as an aged man 
with a long beard, as the bearer of the offering of gold, and as 
typical of the family of Shem. Caspar, a beardless youth, of a 
Moorish or Ethiopian complexion, offers the frankincense, and re- 
presents Ham ; and Balthasar, with a large and spreading beard, 
presents the myrrh, and is typical of Japheth. 

The following short but startling 'Carol of the Kings' is described 
by its author, the late Rev. R. S. Hawker, as * An Armenian Myth.' 
It partakes somewhat of the marvellous, but a great truth underlies 
its hyperbole and exaggeration. It is not only that the whole Cen- 
tile world is figured by the wise men, but these wise men are iden- 
tified with the patriarchs themselves, upon whom, after the flood 
of Noah, the repeopling of the world devolved. The slight grotes- 
querie of the thought of the legend cannot detract from the grandeur 
of the event, and is indeed a consequence of a conviction of that 
grandeur struggling into adequate ideal representation, and adequate 
verbal expression : 

Three ancient men in Bethlehem's cave 

With awful wonder stand ; 
A voice that called them from their grave 

In some far Eastern land. 

They lived, they trod the former earth 

When the old waters swelled ; 
The Ark, that womb of second birth, 

Their house and lineage held. 

Pale Japhet bows the knee with gold, 

Bnght Sem sweet incense brings, 
And Cham, the myrrh his fingers hold — 



Lo the three Orient kings I 
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Types of the total earth, they hailed 

The signal's staiiy fiame ; 
ShndderiDg with second Ufe, they quailed 

At the Child Jesu's Name. 

Then slow the Patriarchs turned and trod ; 

And this their parting sigh — 
Our eyes have seen the Living Grod ; 

And now — once more to die. 

The late Dr. Faber treats the subject of the wise men with a 
nearer approach to realism. There is enough, however, of graphic 
movement and expression ; and too much— as the reader would 
observe, if considerations of poetical and religious taste alike did 
not compel us to suppress the fourth and the last stanza— of the 
puerility and superstition which, unfortunately, to so great an extent 
characterize the teaching of the Church of Rome. The poem is 
entitled *The Three Kings,' and is one of a group — Part II. of 
Faber's Hymns — on the ' Sacred Humanity of Jesus ;' 

Who are these that ride so fast o'er the desert's sandy road, 
That have tracked the Red Sea shore, and have swum the torrents broad ; 
Whose camels' bells are tinlding through the long and starry night — 
For they ride like men pursued, like the vanquished of a fight ? 

Who are these that ride so fast ? They are Eastern monarchs three, 
Who have laid aside their crowns, and renounced their high degree ; 
The eyes they love, the hearts they prize, the well-known voices kind. 
Their people's tents, their native plains — they've left them all behind. 

The very least of faith's dim rays beamed on them from afar. 
And that same hour they rose from ofif their thrones to track the Star, 
They cared not for the cruel scorn of those who called them mad, 
Messias' Star was shining, and their royal hearts were glad. 

A speck was in the midnight sky, uncertain, dim, and far. 
And their hearts were pure, and heard a voice proclaim Messias* Star ; 
And in its golden twinkling they saw more than common light. 
The Mother and the Child they saw in Bethlehem by night ! 

And what were crowns, and what were thrones, to such a sight as that ? 
So straight away they left their tents, and bade not grace to wait ; 
They hardly stop to slake their thirst at the desert's limpid springs. 
Nor note how fair the landscape is, how sweet the skylark sings I 

Whole cities have turned out to meet the royal cavalcade, 
Wise colleges and doctors all their wisdom have displayed ; 
And when the Star was dim, they knocked at Herod's pUace gate, 
And troubled with the news of faith his politic estate. 

And they have knelt in Bethlehem ! The Everlasting Child 
They saw upon His mother's lap, earth's monarch meek and mild ; 
His little feet, with Mary's leave, they pressed with loving kiss — 
Oh, what were thrones ! oh, what were crowns, to such a joy as this? 

One little sight of Jesus was enough for many years, 

One look at Him their stay and staff in the dismal vale of tears : 

Their people for that sight of Him they gallantly withstood. 

They taught His faith, they preached His word, and for Him shed their blood. 
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Ah me ! what broad daylight of faith our thankless souls receive, 
How much we know of Jesus, and how easy to believe 1 
'Tis the noonday of His sunsliine, of His sun that setteth never ; 
Faith gives us crowns and makes us kings, and our kingdom is for ever 1 

Oh, glory be to God on high for these Arabian kings, 
These miracles of royal faith, with Eastern offerings ; 
For Caspar and for ]\f elchior, and Balthazzar who from far 
Found Mary out and Jesus by the shining of a Star ! 

The subsequent history of men upon whom so signal a favour hkd 
been confeiVed, and who had attained so grand and eminent a 
position, was certain to be of general interest and attraction. A 
work attributed to St. Chrysostom says that ' after their return they 
continued serving God more than before, and instructed many by 
their preaching. And at last, when Thomas had gone into that 
province, they joined themselves to him, and were baptized, and 
became doers of his word.' But tradition has a happy faculty of 
becoming more and more affluent with the course of years, and we 
have not only a collective account, but even short individual bio- 
graphies, of the illustrious and sainted kings. Melchior, Caspar, 
and Balthasar, are severally said, in almost identical expressions in 
the Cologne and Cerman Mariyrologies^ to have been * kings and 
bishops in the East, and to have slept in the Lord after having first 
celebrated and partaken of the divine sacrifice.' St. Melchior, 
again, is reported to have died at Sessania, in Arabia Felix, on the 
1st January — which is his day, or one of his days, in the Roman 
calendar — aged 116 years ; Caspar is said to have died A.D. 109 ; 
and both, with Balthasar, are variously said to have obtained the 
crown of martyrdom, the * Chronicon ' of Dexter having it that they 
suffered in a.d. Jyc* It is fortunate, where there are so many 
discrepancies — and we have not nearly exhausted these — that the 
debatable matter is chiefly of sentimental rather that of practical 
importance. One other tradition and we have done, if not quite 
wiih the wise men, at least with Melchior, Caspar, and Balthasar, 
kings, bishops, heroes, martyrs. It is said that their bodies were 
transported in the fourth century from Persia to Constantinople, 
where with great pomp and ceremonial they were placed in the 
Basilica of St. Sophia. From Constantinople they were removed 
to Milan by Bishop Eustorgius I., who deposited them in his cathe- 
dral. Here they reposed for six hundred and seventy years, until, 
in 1 162, they were transferred to Cologne by order of the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, who had taken and destroyed the city of 
Milan. Some critics, it is complained, have challenged the identity 
of the bodies of the three kings of Cologne ; and the authority of 
the Church is handsomely pledged to the faithful for the genuine- 
ness of the relics. Whether these be genuine or not, there is no 
doubt that the magnificent memorial which enshrines them is the 

* Acta Sanctorum, 
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object of many a vow, and the goal of many a pilgrimage ; and 
that the Feast of the Three Kings^ having the twofold prestige of a 
cultus at once grand and local, yet ranks amongst the highest of 
the festivals of Cologne. 

Whatever the quality, names, country, or history of the Magi 
may have been, it is for us to rejoice that with them we are admitted 
to the feet of the Infant Jesus. It is with them— as the first-fruits 
and representatives of a despairing Gentile world now first received 
to the fulness of the Hebrew promises, developed and spiritualized 
— that we join in an Ave to the Babe whose manifesfation, if for 
the glory of Israel, was also for the enlightenment of the Gentiles. 
We owe the following short Epiphany salutation to the pen of Dean 
Alford : 

Thou that art the Father's Word, 
Thou that art the Lamb of God, 
Thou that art the Virgin's Son, 
Thou that savest souls, undone, 
Sacred sacrifice for sin, 
Fount of piety within ; 

Hail, Lord Jesus ! 

Thou to whom Thine angels raise 
Quiring songs of sweetest praise, 
Thou that art the flower and fruit, 
Virgin-born from Jesse's root, 
Shedding holy peace abroad, 
Perfect man and perfect God ; ' 
Hail, Lord Jesus ! 

Thou that art the door of heaven. 
Living bread in mercy given, 
Brightness of the Father's face. 
Everlasting Prince of Peace, 
Precious Pearl beyond all price. 
Brightest Star in all the skies ; 
Hail, Lord Jesus ! 

King and spouse of holy hearts. 
Fount of love that ne'er departs. 
Sweetest life and brightest day, 
Truest faith, and surest way 
That leads onward to the blest 
Sabbath of eternal rest ; 

Hail, Lord Jesus ! 

We just now called the wise men the first-fruits and representa- 
tives of the entire Gentile world. The author of the poem which 
we are about to give, deals with the circumstance of the visit to the 
cradle of the Saviour— the privileges which it symbolized, and the 
duties which it opened and enjoined — as if he and other Gentiles 
were present really and in person, where they were present only in 
a figure and by deputy. There is, in addition, a rendering of 
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the sentiment of Simeon ; so that it blends somewhat of the 
Presentation with the Epiphany. In his * Historical Notes to the 
" Lyra Germanica," ' the Rev. Theodore Kiibler supplies us with a 
few particulars of John Rist, the author, of which we may do well to 
avail ourselves. ' Rist was born on the 8th of March, 1607, in 
Ottensee, near Hamburg, and was destined from his birth by his 
father to follow his profession as^a clergyman. . . . Having finished 
his studies, he became minister at Wedel, near Hamburg, where he 
laboured faithfully until his death. His pious zeal and poetical 
talents made him known far and wide, and brought him many 
honours and distinctions. He became poet laureate to the German 
Emperor, and was, by him, even raised to nobility. Some of his 
best hymns were composed on a hill near his village ; many, how- 
ever, were, as he used to say himself, " pressed out of him by the 
dear cross" in the time of war, hunger, and pestilence. He died at 
sixty years of age, on the 31st August, 1667. His hymns number 
six hundred and fifty-eight ; of which, however, as may be supposed, 
all are not equally good, for he composed many merely for the sake 
of composing.* 

In the * Lyra Germanica,' from which we adopt this hymn, it is 
assigned to the year 1655. It has for its theme the * Epiphany,' 
and for its motto the first verse of that marvellous chapter of Isaiah 
which forms the First Lesson for the day, — * Arise, shine ; for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.' 

All ye Gentile lands, awake ! 

Thou, O Salem, rise and shine ! 
See the day-spring o'er you break. 

Heralding a morn divine, 
Telling, God hath called to mind 
Those who long in darkness pined. 

Lo ! the shadows flee away, 

For our light is come at length, 
Brighter than all earthly day, 

Source of being, life, and strength I 
Whoso on this light would gaze 

Must forsake all evil ways. 

Ah, how blindly did we stray 

Ere shone forth that glorious Sun ! 
Seeking each his separate way. 

Leaving heaven unsought, unwon ; 
All our looks were earthward bent. 
All our strength on earth was spent. 

Earthly were our thoughts and low. 

In the toils of folly caught, 
Tossed of Satan to and fro, 

Counting goodness all for nought 
By the world and flesh deceived. 
Heaven's true joys we disbelieved. 
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Then were hidden from our eyes 

All the law and grace of God : 
Rich and poor, the fools and wise, 

Wanting light to find the road 
Leading to the heavenly life, 
Wandered, lost in care and strife. 

But the glory of the Lord 

Hath arisen on us to-day, ^ 
We have seen the Light outpoured 

That must surely drive away 
All things that to night belong. 
All the sad earth's woe and wrong. 

Thy arising. Lord, shall fill 

All my thoughts in sorrow's hour ; 
Thy arising, l^rd. shall still 

All my dread of Death's dark power : 
Through my smiles and through my tears 
Still Thy light, O Lord, appears. 

Let me. Lord, in peace depart 

From this evil world to Thee ; 
Where Thyself sole brightness art. 

Thou hast kept a place for me : 
In Thy shining city there 
Crowns of light Thy saints shall wear. 

We conclude our remarks and our poetical illustrations of the 
Epiphany with Milton's superb picture of the disarray wrought 
amongst the gods of the Gentile world by the Nativity of Christ. 
The verses which follow are a part of the great poet's Ode on that 
season ; although there is perhaps a higher degree of fitness in 
applying the stanzas we transcribe from that production to the 
season of Epiphany, which was, relatively to the nations without 
the pale of Judaism, the time of the Incarnation. It is possible 
that Milton may have thought of the Epiphany as an incident of 
the Nativity, just as Baronius tells us, in his * Notes to the Martyr- 
ology,' the Egyptians on one and the same day observed the birth 
and the baptism of Christ ; *the priests of that province,' to quote 
Cassian in confirmation, * defining the day of Epiphany or baptism 
of the Lord as the day of his nativity seatndum carnem.^ It is for 
us to breathe the prayer that all the heathendom yet rampant or 
sheltered within the microcosm of our hearts may shatter and fall, 
as in Milton's verses the divinities of the great world of paganism 
are seen to totter at the manifestation of the true God to a select 
and representative band of their unsatisfied worshippers. 

The oracles are dumb. 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archM roof in words deceiving. 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
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No nightly trance or breathed spell 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn. 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth. 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill mgu-ble seems to sweat* 
While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat. 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-battered god of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers' holy shine ; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn. 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn. 

And sullen Moloch, fled. 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 
In vain with cymbals' ring 
lliey called the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. . 

Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green. 
Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud : 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ; 
Nought but profoundest hell can be his shroud : 
In vain with timbrelled anthems dark 
The sable-stolM sorcerers bear his worshipped ark. 

He feels from Juda's land 
The dreaded Infant's hand. 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 
Nor Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine ; 
Our Babe, to show His Godhead true, 
Can in His swaddling bands control the damned crew. 
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r is observed by Philo Judaeus that the Law * sets down 
every day as a festival ;* the unfailing celebration of 
which, however, is to be assured only by a constant and 
uninterrupted perfection of virtue.* From the defect 
of the latter in human experience arises the frequent 
solution of the opportunity, and even of the faculty, of 
rejoicing. Granting that the life of perfect virtue would be a life of 
perfect pleasure and content, yet the life of imperfection, the only 
one of which we are actually aware, roust be darkened by many a 
shadow, crossed and chequered by many a sorrow. The sin-laden 
individual must occasionally and of set purpose * afflict his soul,' 
and sin-conscious communities, which are the aggregates of such 
individuals, will now and again assume the outward signs of a 
heart-seated penitence and self-deprecation. 

The tendency to humiliation on account of sin has found histori- 
cal exposition in all ages and amongst all peoples ; and has mani- 
fested itself in every degree of mortification — from the sincere 
humiliation of repentance, and the desire to keep the inferior body 
in subjection to the superior soul, to a morose and sanguinary asce- 
ticism, the object of which was often, by external and mechanical 
processes, to compel an abatement of the Divine wrath, or a 
bestowal of the Divine favour. 

Traces of fasting, as a particular method of humiliation, are to be 
discovered in the records of nearly all the principal nations of the 
world. Now a fast was proclaimed as a state ceremonial for poli- 
tical purposes ; now it was observed that a military expedition 
might be auspi5:iously initiated or triumphantly concluded ; and 
again, that a social or municipal disaster might be averted, miti- 

* Treatise to show that the Festivals are Ten in Nitmber, 
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gated, or removed. Now a fast was dictated by the will or the 
necessities of the individual, whether king, emperor, magistrate, or 
citizen ; and again, it was enjoined upon the members of a philo- 
sophical school or priestly college, or upon the aspirants after initia- 
tion into the various mysteries which the multiform cultus of 
Paganism so bountifully fostered. 

The exceptionally occurring or seasonably recurring fasts of social 
exigencies or of religious privileges were by some of the choicer 
and severer spirits of the Greek philosophy, extended into a canoni- 
cal rule and regimen. * Some of the Cynics fed upon nothing but 
herbs and cold water, living in any shelter that they could find, or 
in tubs, as Diogenes did.'* Epicurus— a startling fact to those who 
are familiar chiefly with the degradation of his system and the 
abuse of his definitions — * was content with water and plain bread,' 
to which, if cheese were at any time added, it was counted for a 
banquet.t It is more generally known that Pythagoras inculcated 
the observance of a perpetual Lent ; and one account of the death 
of this philosopher, as given by Dicaearchus, and quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius, is to the effect that * he died of starvation in or near the 
Temple of the Muses, at Metapontum, after having abstained from 
food for forty days.'J 

ThQ last few words are remarkable for bringing the idea of fasting, 
or abstinence, into contact with that of a quadragesimal interval of 
time ; and to this, as the reader may surmise, we shall very soon 
have occasion to recur. But in the next two or three short para- 
graphs we wish to trace generally the history of fasting amongst the 
Jews, who were given to its observance whenever they found them- 
selves face to face with critical or disastrous circumstances (Judges 
XX. 26 ; I Sam. vii. 6, and xxxi. 13 ; 2 Sam. iii. 35 ; Isa. Iviii. 3-6). 

The legislation of Moses was concerned as little as possible about 
fasts ; and in the earliest times of the Jewish polity they were of 
desultory celebration, the spontaneous product and expression of 
the nation, the city, the family, or the individual. The great Law- 
giver enjoined only one season of fasting, but that he inculcated 
under the severest of penalties and with the most solemn of sanc- 
tions (Levit. xxiii. 26-32). It occurred on the tenth day of the 
seventh month, a month which had been initiated by the Feast of 
Trumpets, and the fifteenth of which was to be the commencement 
of the Feast of Tabernacles. 

It was not till the times of the Captivity that other anniversary 
fasts were added to the single one of Mosaic institution. These 
were held severally on the seventeenth day of the fourth month, 
Tammuz (July) ; the ninth day of the fifth month, or Ab (August) ; 

* Diogenes Laertius. Life of Menedemns. 
t Do. do. Life of Epicurus. 

\ Do. do. Life of Pythagoras, 
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the third of the seventh month, or Tishri (October) ; and the tenth 
day of the tenth month, or Zebeth (January) ; and severally com- 
memorated the capture of Jerusalem, the burning of the Temple, 
the death of Gedaliah, and the commencement of the attack on Jeru- 
salem. There is a promise that all these fasts should, at some 
future period, 'be to the house of Judah joy and gladness and 
cheerful feasts' (Zech. viii. 19). The period thus indeterminately 
promised of the Lord has not yet arrived, and His ancient and 
scattered people still continue to observe these yearly seasons as 
times of fasting and humiliation/ 

The number forty, and the quadragesimal interval of time, have 
frequently been invested with a peculiar interest by the events con- 
nected with sacred history ; a circumstance which did not escape 
the attention of the Fathers, or of the theologers only less ancient 
than they. The devoutness of the latter, combining with their ten- 
dency to the detection or invention of analogies and coincidences, 
habitually condescended to the minute, and did not always stop 
short of the trivial The following are among the more relevant of 
their speculations in the sphere of our present inquiries : — The 
appositeness of the Christian Lent has been pointed by the fact that 
the world was drowned during forty days, and that it was after the 
ark had rested for a like interval on Mount Ararat that Noah sent 
forth the reconnoitring raven. To one or other of these intervals, 
tradition affixed a fast. Herrick, in his ' Noble Numbers,' sings : 

Noah the first was, as tradition says, 
That did ordain a fast of forty days. 

It was to a space of forty years that the wanderings of the Israel- 
ites in the desert were protracted ; it was with forty stripes that the 
malefactor was to be beaten under the law of Moses ; and the time 
of grace allowed to Nineveh for repentance was forty days, during 
which a fast was proclaimed that was to extend from the king down- 
wards, not only to the meanest of his subjects, but to the very cattle, 
whose lives, indeed, along with the lives of their owners, were at 
stake in the threatened destruction. 

But whilst these and other quadragesimal intervals may illustrate 
with more or less of relevancy and pertinence the existing institution 
of the Christian Lent, the period of abstinence acquires its most 
important significance when it is regarded as en rapport with the 
fasts of Moses and Elias, and its most Divine sanction when it is 
regarded as humbly imitative of the fasting of our Lord in the 
wilderness. There is a solemn warrant for the celebration of the 
last-mentioned fast in connection with the two former, when it is 
remembered that the conjunction of Moses and Elias with the 
Saviour is not arbitrary or capricious on the part of the Church. It 

* Jahn's Biblical Archceology\ 
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tvas Moses and Eliasj who^ severally representing the Law and the 
Prophets, severally and together found themselves complete in the 
person of Jesus Christ, with whom they, and they only of all ailterior 
saints, were associated in the splendours of ^ the Holy Mount ' — an 
association which was one of the circumstances appealed to by Isi* 
dore of Seville, as proving the concord and agreement of the Gospel 
with the Law and the Prophets. 'For the Law,' he says, *is 
accepted in the person of Moses, the Prophets in the person of 
Elias, between whom Christ appeared glorious on the Mount of 
Transfiguration.'* And he appeals for a dogmatic confirmation of 
what was thus symbolically rendered, to the words of St. Paul : 
' Now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, being 
witnessed by the Law and the Prophets' (Rom. iii. 21). 

But there are analogies of practice as well as of sentiment ; and 
it has been rendered extremely probable by the elaborate researches 
of Bishop Hooper (Bath and Wells, 1703- 1727), that *the deriva- 
tion of our Christian Lent is from a like preparatory time of the 
Jews,' which preceded their yearly Expiation. This preparatory 
time, which was one of solemn humiliation, as the bishop proves on 
the testimony of Jewish authors, began forty days before the Expia- 
tion ; and the coincidence of its duration with that of the Christian 
Lent he shows not to be casual, nor ' a single similitude,' since 
' there were in the Christian religion many other like correspondences 
which must apparently be attributed to the same originaLf The 
primitive Christians, in accordance with the precedent of the Jews, 
established a fast as a becoming preparation for the commemoration 
of the great Expiation for the sins of the whole world. That the 
Christian Lent, however, was not always of the length of forty days, 
and, indeed, not always of any uniform duration whatever, is a matter 
which we may defer for a sentence or two, until we have glanced at 
the obligation of fasting at all. 

* The doctrine and practice of our Lord and His apostles respect- 
ing fasting may be thus described : — Our Saviour neglected the 
observances of those stated Jewish fasts which had been superadded 
to the Mosaic law, and introduced especially after the Captivity, to 
which the Pharisees paid scrupulous attention (Matt. xi. 18, 19) ; 
and He represented such observances as inconsistent with the 
genius of His religion (Matt. ix. 14-18 ; and parallel passages, Mark 
xi. 15-22 ; Luke v. 33-39). The practice of voluntary and occasional 
fasting He neither prohibited or enjoined ; He spoke of it, however, 
as being not unsuitable in certain conditions, nor without its use in 
certain cases (Matt. ix. 15 ; xvii. 21); He fasted Himself on a great 
and solemn occasion (Matt. iv. 2), and He warned His disciples 
against all ostentations and hypocritical observances of this kind 

* De Ecclesiasiicis Officiis. 

f Bishop Hooper's JCh'scoum concernini^ Lent, 
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(Matt. iv. 1 6- 1 8). The doctrine of the apostles on this subject was 
to the Same purport, neither commanding the practice of fasting, 
nor denouncing it as unlawful, unless either the observance or 
omission should involve a breach of some moral and Christian duty 
(Rom. xiv. 14-22 ; Col. ii. 16-23 V i Tim. iv. 3-5). In practice the 
apostles joined fasting with prayer on solemn occasions (Acts xiii. 
2, 3 ; xiv. 23).'* 

But if no law was enacted by Christ or His apostles concerning 
fasts, there is enough to establish their occasional observance of 
them, if not to give colour to the hypothesis that such observance 
was implied or assured as a part of Christian discipline and experi- 
ence (Matt vi. 17, 18). Moreover, in some things the teaching of 
Christ assumed a temporary complexion, or was limited by a tem- 
porary reticence (John xvi. 12, 13). It was under the dispensation 
of the Spirit that the disciples were to be guided into * all truth ;' 
and it is possible to argue, in accordance with what may be called 
a kind of ^development theory,' that, looking at the Pharisaic abuses 
and hypocrisies of contemporaneous fasting, this kind of self-morti- 
fication was one the enforcement of which He reserved to the com- 
pelling power of the Spirit over the individual conscience, and over 
the communis sensus of the Church. If fasting was observed by 
our Lord and His apostles, it is fair to infer, from such practical 
recognition, that at least it is to be considered as an acceptable 
service, whenever the conditions which are essential to a true fast 
are complied with. Fasting is objectionable when regarded as in 
itself efficacious and meritorious ; becoming, when used as an 
instrument of self-control : objectionable, when it is looked upon 
as in itself constituting a claim for consideration and forgiveness ; 
becoming, when it appears as a voluntary tribute of love, humbly 
and gratefully rendered by men who either feel that their sins are 
forgiven, or else trust that they may be forgiven, on grounds other 
than their own doings or sufferings. To it, as to other phenomena 
of Christian practice, we may apply the pregnant words of the 
dying Herbert : * It is a good work if it be sprinkled with the blood 
of Christ.* 

But whatever encouragement the New Testament may give to the 
occasional practice of fasting, or of uncommon abstinence from mere 
aesthetic pleasures, whether of the body or the mind, it furnishes no 
precept as to the time when such fasting should be celebrated. 
The particular season, the frequency, the manner, the degree, and 
the duration, are alike left to the spiritual discretion of the individual, 
who has to decide upon these in the light of such facts as health, 
temperament, and disposition as he can best judge of. But in the 
case of a general or corporate fast, the very idea bears with it a 
decision as to several of these points by some competent and recog- 

* Riddle's Manval of Chnstian Antiquities, 
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nized authority. The Church— meaning thereby the aggregate of 
its members — can celebrate a common or universal fast only by a 
decree of the Church : and the set times of such a fast — in default 
of the express indications of Scripture — are to be referred to the 
authority of the Church, as depending on this for their decent and 
orderly observance. George Herbert supplies us with a poetical 
enforcement of this principle in his poem on * Lent/ that fast of 
forty days before Easter, which is still reckoned of special and 
singular obligation. 

Welcome, dear feast of Lent : who loves not thee, 
He loves not temperance or authority, 

But is composed of passion. 
The Scriptures bid us fast : the Church says, now : 
Give to thy Mother what thou wouldst allow 

To every Corporation. 

The humble soul, composed of love and fear, 
Begins at home, and lays the burden there. 

When doctrines disagree : 
He says, in things which use hath justly got, 
I am a scandal to the Church, and not 

The Church is so to me. 

True Christians should be glad of an occasion 
To use their temperance, seeking no evasion, 

When good is seasonable ; 
Unless Authority, which should increase 
The obligation in us, make it less. 

And Power itself disable. 

Besides the cleanness of sweet abstinence, 
Quick thoughts and motions at a small expense, 

A face not fearing light : 
Whereas in fulness there are sluttish fumes, 
Sour exhalations, and dishonest rheums. 

Revenging the delight. 

Then those same prudent profits, v/hich the Spiing 
And Easter intimate, enlarge the thing, 

And goodness of the deed. 
Neither ought other men's abuse of Lent 
Spoil the good use ; lest by that argument 

We forfeit all our Creed. 

'Tis true, we cannot reach Christ's fortieth day, 
Yet to go part of that religious way 

Is better than to rest : 
We cannot reach our Saviour's purity ; 
Yet are we bid * Be holy e'en as He.' 

In both let's do our best. 

Who goeth in the way which Christ hath gone. 
Is much more sure to meet with Him than one 

That travelleth by-ways. 
Perhaps my God, though He be far before, 
May turn, and take me by the hand, and more, 

May strengthen my decays. 
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Yet, Ix)rd, instruct us to improve our fast 
By starving sin, and taking such repast 

As may our faults control : 
That every man may revel at his door, 
Not in his parlour ; banqueting the poor, 

And among those his soul. 

In the foregoing poem the idea of Lenten obligation is that of 
ecclesiastical appointment ; but a Lent of forty days has been other- 
wise regarded as of apostolic institution. The latter theory has been 
chiefly confined to Roman Catholic advocates ; some of whom, how- 
ever, have so far modified it as to hold that Lent was ' only such an 
apostolical rule or custom as left the Church at liberty to alter it, as 
she did some other things upon just and proper occasions, and to 
abrogate it by introducing a contrary practice/* Such a qualifica- 
tion is very like a surrender of the position. On the other hand, it 
has been concluded that the fast of forty days in Lent was not of 
apostolic institution, from the extreme probability, touching on cer- 
tainty, that the Lenten fast was originally of forty hours merely, or 
the time during which our Saviour lay in the grave, that is, the 
Friday and Saturday before Easter. This was the time, the interval 
between His passion and His Resurrection, in which the Bride- 
groom was taken away from the disciples, *the children of the 
bridechamber,' and in which it had been foretold or fore-enjoined 
that they should fast (Matt. ix. 15). 

The practice of fasting, as it obtained in the second century, is 
incidentally, but in a way beyond challenge, because in a way of 
objection, established by Tertullian, who, whilst a follower of Mon- 
tanus, reproached the Catholics that *they thought themselves 
obliged only to observe those two days in which the Bridegroom 
was taken away from them, and that these were the only legitimate 
fasts of Christians.'t Still the practice was not uniform ; and the 
want of uniformity was the occasion of a plentiful want of unanimity. 
Eusebius preserves a letter written to Pope Victor by Irenaeus — 
Bishop of Lyons in the second century, and between whom and the 
apostle St. John their common friend Polycarp was a connecting 
link — in a spirit of accommodation worthy of his name, in which he 
pleads that the diversity of customs with regard to fasting should be 
allowed in the interests of peace, as being a diversity of already 
long-standing introduction, and one from which, in the generations 

- Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church. 

+ Tertullian, De yejuniis. The Montanists understood the taking away of 
the Bridegroom in another sense for our Saviour's Ascension, or Assumption 
into Heaven, and therefore they kept one of their Lents or Fasts (for they had 
three in the year) after our Lord's Ascension, in opposition to the Church, 
which celebrated the whole lime of Pentecost as a solemn festival. Montanists 
and Catholics agreeing on the reason of a fast, though they applied it to a 
different time according to their different apprehensions.— Bingham's An^ 
tiquities. 
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of Christians that even to Irenseus and his contemporaries were 
ancestral, had been compelled a tribute to the unity of the 
faith* 

Down to the end of the fourth, and the beginning of the fifth 
century, the diversities were not less apparent * In some churches,' 
says Sozomen, 'the interval called Quadragesima, which occurs 
before the festival of the Resurrection, and is devoted by the people 
to fasting, is made to consist of six weeks ; and this is the case in 
TUyria and the western regions, in Libya, throughout Egypt, and in 
Palestine : whereas it is made to comprise seven weeks at Con- 
stantinople, and in the neighbouring provinces, as far as Phoenicia. 
In some churches the people fast three alternate weeks, during the 
space of six or seven weeks ; whereas in others, they fast con- 
tinually during the three weeks immediately preceding the festival. 
Some people, as the Montanists, only fast two weeks.'t Socrates 
bears like testimony; with the addition of showing further the 
varieties of manner, as well as of duration. ' The fasts before 
Easter are differently observed. Those at Rome fast three succes- 
sive weeks before Easter, excepting Saturdays and Sundays, The 
Illyrians, Achaians, and Alexandrians observe a fast of six weeks, 
which they term the forty day^ fast. Others, commencing their 
fast from the seventh week before Easter, and fasting three five- 
days only, and that at intervals, yet call that time the forty day^ 
fastX It is indeed surprising that, thus differing in the number of 
days, they should still give it one common appellation ; but some 
assign one reason, some another, according to their several fancies. 
There is also a disagreement about abstinence from food, as well as 
the number of days. Some wholly abstain from things that have 
life ; others feed on fish only of all living creatures ; many, together 
with fish, eat fowl also, saying that, according to Moses, these were 
likewise made out of the waters. Some abstain from eggs, and all 
kinds of fruits ; others feed on dry bread only ; and others eat not 
even this ; while others, having fasted till the ninth hour — three 
o'clock in the afternoon — afterwards feed on any sort of food with- 

* Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History ; b. v., c. 24. 

f Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History ; b. vii.,c. 19. 

X Our own term Lent does not carry with it any idea expressive of duration ; 
but belongs to that class of appellations of the seasons which are taken from 
the time of year when it occurs. Of such also are the German Lenz, to 
which our own word is akin, and the Dutch and Flemish Lente, with which it 
is identical. There are other groups of names which refer to Lent as a season 
of fasting ; in Russ, for instance, it is Post^ or Velekie Post, the East, or the 
Great Fast; in Dansk and German respectively, it is Fastetid and Fastenzeit, 
both of which are equivalent to Fast-tide. In the Eastern Church it is simply 
M£ya\j7 Niycrrcta. Other designations are derived from its forty days' dura- 
tion, as the Greek Tcffffapaicoffr^, and the Latin Quadragesima, the Italian 
Quaresitna, and the French Careme. This is the case in all the Romance lan- 
guages, and the Celtic dialects. 
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out distinction. And among various nations there are other usages, 
for which innumerable reasons are assigned. Since, however, no 
one can produce a written command as an authority, it is evident 
that the apostles left each one to his own free-will in the matter, to 
the end that the performance of what is good might not be the result 
of constraint and necessity.'* 

It is most probable, therefore, that the quadragesimal fast was 
originally a fast of forty hours, which by gradual growth and exten- 
sion became protracted to a season of forty days. With the exten- 
sion of duration, there seems to have been a corresponding extension 
of idea arid significance ; and that which was at first a fulfilment of 
the words of Christ that in His absence — interpreted as we have 
seen, as referring to His absence in the tomb, between His Cruci- 
fixion and His Resurrection — His disciples should mourn and fast, 
became a dutiful and sympathetic and isochronous commemoration 
of His Fasting and Temptation in the wilderness. To this the 
analogies of Moses and Elias were ready for application ; and these, 
together with the Jewish practice with which Bishop Hooper con- 
nected the origin of Lent, would naturally have the effect, when 
once the quadragesimal interval of forty hours had been exceeded, 
of producing and protracting the great Christian fast till it rested 
again and permanently in a quadragesimal interval of approximately 
the same number of days. 

In the Eastern Church, Socrates and Sozomen have shown us 
that the days of Lenten abstinence were distributed over the seven 
weeks before Easter, from which all the Saturdays save one, and all 
the Sundays, were excepted > in order, in the words of StChrysostom, 
* that the souls of wayfarers along the Christian fast might be 
refreshed, as travellers intermitted their journeys at inns and 
stations.' The Latin Church, however, reserving only the Sundays 
from the days of fasting, commenced its Lent with the sixth week 
before Easter. The practice of both communions so far agreed, 
that each reserved the Sunday, in what season soever it occurred, 
as an undivertible and unchangeable festival. *The Catholic 
Church, whilst it observes the forty days' fast before the Sacred 
Week, sets apart every Sunday as a glad and festive day on which 
no fasts are at any time observed ; for it would be absurd to fast on 

the Lord's Day.'t 

It resulted from the reservation of the Sunday, or of the Saturday 
and Sunday, that in the case of each of the two communions, the 
number of clear fasting-days was thirty-six ; a number which has 
been fondly dwelt on by Cassian and Isidore of Seville as being a 
tithe of the whole year. The Lenten fast continued to be actually 
of only thirty-six days' duration, till in the sixth century, Pope 

* Socrates, Ecclesiastical History : b. v., c. 22. 
t Epiphanius, ExposiHo Fidei Catholica, 
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Gregory the Great, or alternatively Pope Gregory the Second in the 
eighth century, completed the full number of forty fasting-days ^ 
since the time of which addition, Lent has always dated its com- 
mencement from Ash-Wednesday. 

The practice of fasting, which had at first been of voluntary 
observance in the Church, passed successively through the stages 
of pious and prevailing custom— to which, so late as the fourth 
century, the people were exhorted wiih entreaties— and finally of 
binding enactment. The Council of Orleans, AD. 541, decreed 
that any one who should neglect to observe the stated times of 
abstinence, should be treated as an offender against the laws of the 
Church. The eighth Council of Toledo, A.D. 653, ordained tliat 
those persons who, without apparent necessity, should have eaten 
flesh during Lent, * should be deprived uf it all the rest of the year, 
and should be forbidden to communicate at Easter.' In^the eighth 
century, fasting began to be regarded as a meritorious work ; and 
the breach of its observance at the [stated seasons, subjected the 
offender to excommunication. In the earlier part of the eleventh 
century, persons who ate flesh during the appointed time of absti- 
nence, are stated by Baronius to have been punished with the loss 
of their teeth. 

The first of the English kings to decree the observance of Lent 
in his dominions, was Earconbert, the seventh King of Kent (640 — 
664), who, ' of his supreme authority commanded the idols, through- 
out his whole kingdom, to be forsaken and destroyed, and the fast 
of forty days before Easter to be observed. And, that the same 
might not be neglected, he appointed proper and condign punish- 
ments for the offenders.' * It was decreed by the Council 01 Trent, 
that confession should be enjoined. a3 peculiarly fit and applicable 
to this season. ' Grace,' says the late Dr. Faber, in the spint of his 
adopted Church, as illustrated in the last sentence— 

' Grace is plentiful in Lent ;' 

a proposition which becomes wholesome and encouraging when it 
is read simply as a particular statement of the general hortatory) 
promise, * Seek, and ye shall find.' The more abundant supplies 
await the more abundant supplications. The time of extraordinary, 
contrition must be a time of extraordinary absolution ; and Lent, 
by hypothesis, and ecclesiastical order, is such a time. The con-, 
fession of the awakened and repentant soul, ^ I have sinned against 
Heaven,' is anticipated by the Fatherly longing and readiness to 
receive, to reinstate, and to pardon. 

It is a characteristic of George Wither's * Hymns and Songs ^of 
the Church,' that they exhibit in abstract almost the entire body of 
doctrine and the philosophy of the particular seasons about which 

* Bede's Ecclesiastical History of En^Und, 
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they are conversant. The following poem on * Lent * is an example 
of his nearly exhaustive method : 

Thy wondrous fasting to record, 

And our rebellious flesh to tame, 
A holy fast to Thee, O I^rd, 

We have intended in Thy name : 
Oh, sanctify it, we Thee pray, 

That we may thereby honour Thee, 
And so dispose us, that it may 

To our advantage also be. 

I^et us not grudgingly abstain, 

Nor secretly the glutton play. 
Nor openly, for glory vain, 

Thy Church's ordinance obey ; 
But let us fast as Thou hast taught. 

Thy rule observing in each part. 
With such intentions as we ought. 

And with true singleness of heart. 

So Thou shalt our devotions bless, 

And make this holy discipline 
A means that longing to suppress. 

Which keeps our will so cross to Thine ; 
And though our strictest fastings fail 

To purchase of themselves Thy grace, 
Yet they to make for our avail 

(By Thy deservings) shall have place. 

True fasting helpful oft hath been. 

The wanton flesh to mortify ; 
But takes not off the guilt of sin. 

Nor can we merit aught thereby ; 
It is Thine abstinence, or none, 

Which merit favour for us must. 
For when our glorioust works are done, 

We perish, if in them we trust. 

After such lines, the product of modern times and of the home- 
bred muse, which set forth so well the spiritual uses and advantages 
of Lent, it may be of interest to revert to a more ancient statement 
of the practical benefits for the securing of which that season was 
instituted. * Why,' asks St. Chrysostom, ' do we fast these forty 
days?* Many, heretofore, were used to come to the Communion 
indevoutly and inconsiderately, especially at this time, when Christ 
first gave it to His disciples. Therefore, the fathers, considering 
the mischiefs arising from such careless approaches, meeting to- 
gether, appointed forty days for fasting and prayer, and hearing of 
isermons, and for holy assemblies ; that all men in these days being 
carefully purified by prayers and almsdeeds, and fasting, and watch- 
ing, and tear?, and confession of sins, and other the like exercises, 
might come according to their capacity with a pure conscience to 

* Forty, nominally, and in round numbers. 
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the holy table.^ * And Cassian, who was a disciple of St. Chrysos- 
tom, and in whose time the term of Lent was still fixed at thirty* 
six days, has a^kindred passage : — ' So long as the perfection of the 
Primitive Church remained inviolable, there was no observation of 
Lent ; for they who fasted, as it were, all the year round, were not 
tied up by the necessity of this precept, nor confined within the 
strict bonds of such a fast, as by a legal sanction : but when the 
multitude of believers began to decline from the apostolic fervour 
of devotion, and to give themselves overmuch to worldly aUSairs ; 
when, instead of imparting their riches to the common use of all 
(Acts iv.), they laboured only to lay them up and augment them for 
their own private expenses, not content to follow thb example of 
Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v.), then it seemed good to all the 
bishops, by a canonical induction of fasts to recall men to holy 
works, who were bound with secular cares, and had almost for- 
gotten what continence and compunction meant, and to compel 
them by the necessity of a law to dedicate the tenth of their time to 
God't 

The thoughts of Lent are not to terminate in a selfish solicitude 
for our own well-being, even when that solicitude takes the com- 
mendable form of humble and hearty confession with a view to the 
forgiveness of sin. Whilst men are prostrating themselves before 
the Throne of Justice, and lifting up streaming eyes to the Throne 
of Mercy, it especially becomes them to have a large-hearted care 
for the sorrows, and even a large-hearted charity for the offences, of 
their brethren. In ancient times there was, during Lent, a state 
tenderness exercised towards the criminal. At this season, when 
men expected mercy and pardon from God, it seemed reasonable 
to them that they should exhibit more eminently than usual the 
quality of mercy towards their fellows. Upon this account the imperial 
laws forbade all prosecution of men in criminal actions, which might 
bring them to corporal punishment and torture, during this whole 
season. Two laws of the code of Theodosius the Great were en- 
acted to this purpose : — * In the forty days, which by the laws of 
religion are solemnly observed before Easter, let the examination 
and hearing of all criminal questions be superseded ' (Cod. Theod. 
1. 9. tit. 35, de Quaestionibus leg. 4) ; and * in the holy days of Lent, 
let there be no punishments of the body, when we expect the abso- 
lution of our souls ' (lb. leg. 5.). All public games and stage-plays 
were likewise prohibited, as well as the celebration of all festivals, 
birth-days, and marriages, as being unsuitable to the grave solem* 
nity of the Lenten fast. 

That which was clemency in the government, appeared as charity 
in private life. The early Christians made a practice of giving to 

* Chrysostom, Orationes adversus Judaos; Orat. 3. 
t CassiaD, CollaHoncs / xxi., cc. 30 and 25. ^ 
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the poor the meat which they had denied to their own appetites. 
They devoted themselves to visiting the sick and the imprisoned, to 
entertaining strangers, and to reconciling differences. Most of 
these points are incorporated in a simple and energetic little poem 
of Robert Herrick's, who shows, as follows, how * To Keep a true 
Lent ' :— 

Is this a fast to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep ? 

Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 

Is it to fast an hour, 
Or raged to go, 
Or show 
A down-cast look and sour ? 

No : 'tis a fast, to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul. 

It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate. 
And hate ; 
To circumcise thy life 

To show a heart grief-rent ; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin ; 
And that's to keep thy Lent. 

The Church points the propriety of the seasonable distribution of 
food to the poor, when, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, is read the 
Gospel which contains the narrative of the miracle which Jesus, on 
one occasion just before the Passover, wrought out of compassion 
to the faint and hungry thousands of His followers. 

It will be observed that the acts of charity which, although always 
binding on the Christian, were reckoned to have a peculiar obliga- 
tion in Lent, coincide almost literally with those deeds of mercy 
that were in the Last Judgment to secure the approbation of the 
Son of Man (Matt. xxv. 31-40). The late James Montgomery 
has a poem, as tender and beautiful as it is forcible, which points 
the moral of such good deeds : — * Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.' The verses to which we allude, and which have for their 
subject * The Poor Wayfarer,' are as follows : 
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A poor wayfaring man of grief 

Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief 

That I could never answer, Nay. 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came, 
Yet there was something in his eye 
That won my love, I knew not why. 

Once when my scanty meal was spread, 

He entered ; not a word he spake : 
Just perishing for want of bread ; 

I gave him all ; he blessed it, brake, 
And ate ; but gave me part again : 
Mine was the angiel's portion then ; 
For while I fed with eager haste, 
That crust was manna to my taste. 

I spied him where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock ; his strength was gone • 
The heedless water mocked his thirst, ' 

He heard it, saw it hurrying on : 
I ran to raise the sufferer up : 
Thrice from the stream he drained my cup^ 
Dipt, and returned it running o'er ; 
I drank, and never thirsted more. ' 

'Twas nigiit ; the floods were out ; it blew 

A winter hurricane aloof ; 
I heard his voice abroad, and flew 

To bid him welcome to my roof; 
I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest, 
Laid him on my own couch to rest ; 
Then made the hearth my bed, and seemed 
In Eden's garden while I dreamed. 

Stript, wounded, beaten nigh to death; 

I found him by the highway side : 
I roused his pulse, brought back his breath. 

Revived his spirit, and supplied 
Wine, oil, refreshment ; he was healed : 
I had myself a wound concealed ; 
But from that hour forgot the smart, 
And peace bound up my broken heart. 

In prison I saw him next, condemned 

To meet a traitor's death at morn : 
The tide of lying tongues I stemmed. 

And honoured him 'midst shame and scorn : 
My friendship's utmost zeal to try, 
He asked, if I for hinfi would die ? 
The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 
But the free spirit cried, ' I will.' 



Then in a moment to mv view 
The stranger darted from disguise ; 

The tokens in His hand I knew. 
My Saviour stood before mine eyes I 
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He spake ; and my poor name He named — 
' Of Me thou hast not been ashamed ; 
These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 
Fear not, thou didst them unto Mc/ 

We have had occasion to notice that the Sundays which occur 
during the great ouadragesimal period of humiliation are rather 
Sundays in Lent tnan Sundays of Lent. In the midst of the Fast, 
they form no part of it ; and on them the Church continues without 
interruption to celebrate the Resurrection of the Saviour. Yet to 
any one observing the offices proper to these Sundays, it will be ap- 
parent that the general spirit of, so to say, the contextual days is 
upon them. Their rejoicing is done with evident trembling. There 
is in each the consciousness of the fast which was in force the day 
before, has been intermitted only for the Sunday, and is to be re« 
sumed on the morrow. In the order for Morning Prayer for the 
first Sunday in Lent, the Gospel is supplied by the narrative of the 
fasting and temptation in the wilderness, which leaves the Saviour 
as victor over the devil, and as enjoying the ministration of angels. 
The Gospels for the second and third Sundays are illustrative of the 
exercise of that power over diabolical agencies which Christ had first 
vindicated by His own personal supremacy. And we are invited 
hopefully to contemplate the fact that our High Priest ' was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin ;' so, conversely, the 
fact of our temptations at all points resembling His, is to be dwelt 
upon as one of the meditations very proper to the Lenten season. 
The following poem calls upon us to be aware of the armies of the 
Evil One contending against us and plotting within us for our dis- 
comfiture and destruction, and presents a vivid realization of those 
spiritual foes against whom the Christian is bound evermore to 
struggle. It is the production of Andrew, Archbishop of Crete, 
who was bom at Damascus, about a.d. 640, and died near Mity- 
lene, about the year 732. The most ambitious composition of this 
poet is the * Great Canon,' which — partially used in the Eastern 
Church during other days of Lent— is sung right through on the 
Thursday of Mid-Lent week, called, on that account, the Thursday 
of the Great Canon, The Great Canon is, in its entirety, of great, 
and, for our purpose, of impracticable length. We transcribe a 
translation, from the late Dr. Neale's ' Hymns of the Eastern 
Church,' of a part of it called a * Stichera for the Second Week of 
the Great Fast.' 

Christian ! dost thou see them 
On the holy ground, 
How the troops of Midian 
Prowl and prowl around ? 
Christian ! up and smite them, 
Counting gain but loss : 
Smite them by the merit 
Of the Holy Cross I 
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Christian I dost thouy^^/ them, 
How they work within ; 
Striving, tempting, luring. 
Goading into sin ? 
Christian ! never tremble ! 
Never be downcast ! 
Smite them by the virtue 
Of the Lenten fast ! 

Christian ! dost thou hear them. 
How they speak thee fair ? 
' Always fast and vigil, 
Always watch and prayer?' 
Christian 1 say but boldly— > 

* While I breathe I pray ;' 
Peace shall follow battle, 
Night shall end in day. 

* Well I know thy trouble, 
O, my servant true ; 
Thou art very weary, — 

I was weary too : 
But that toil shall make thee 
Some day all Mine own ; 
But the end of sorrow 
Shall be near My throne.* 

The true use of Lent is, that its attendant contrition, charity, 
contemplation, and discipline should result in practical and dis- 
cernible improvement and purification of the heart and the affec- 
tions. Amongst the ^ Poems ' of the late Dr. Faber we find one on 
' Lentj' which sets forth the wholesome effect of that season upon 
the soul, which, if left to an uninterrupted succession of joyful com- 
memorations, an unbroken series of festivals upon which fasts should 
be excluded, would be liable to waywardness and wantonness. Dr. 
Faber is dramatic and personal in his method of exhibiting the 
chastening results of the Lenten period ; and he seems to have been 
attracted to it by a kind of Spenserian emulation. We have re- 
ligion and self-denial engrafted, as in the gorgeous allegories of the 
* Faerie Queene,' upon a stock of chivalry. A Christian knight is 
represented as marching with a retinue, from whom he has assi- 
milated some frivolity and contracted some stains in morals in the 
gaiety of a procession along the course of the Christian seasons, 
which, from the time of Christmas,have been unsaddened by a fast. 

It is with this notice of a poem — which we regret not to be able to 
quote — devoted to the ideal results of Lent that it seems proper to 
bring to a close this chapter, in which we have sought to 
illustrate the various ideas and phases of the entire season. One 
day alone of Lent we reserve for separate and particular treatment; 
and the several poems which we set apart for the poetical illustra- 
tion of this day are those which give utterance more singly and more 
fully than any we have hitherto quoted to that abasement, and 
rending, and contrition of heart which are so especially charac- 
teristic of Ash Wednesday. 
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ROM small and limited beginnings, and through the 
operation of a pious contagion, many of the existing 
celebrations of the Church have gradually spread into 
universality ; with the attainment of which they became 
ripe for authoritative recognition and enactment In 
proportion as Ihe origin of these celebrations has been 
local and inconsiderable, the knowledge about them has been 
obscure, and the tracing of their precise history has been difficult 
or impossible. It is not every season that can, with the great 
festival of Easter, look down upon all posterior challenge from the 
unmoved base of apostolic institution. Already we have seen 
something, and hereafter we may see more, of the hopelessness of 
fixing to-day the exact birth-place or birth-time of various Christian 
commemorations. 

The origin of Ash Wednesday, without being certain, is yet 
limited to a very small range of uncertainty. The traditions of its 
appointment oscillate only between the two popes, Gregory the 
Great and Gregory the Second, as its alternative authors ; and 
between the sixth and eighth centuries as its alternative periods of 
first observance. Before the dedication of Ash Wednesday as the 
Caput Jejunii^ the head or commencement of the Fast, this bad 
begun on the first Sunday in Lent ; and, regarded as a quad- 
ragesimal interval of forty days, had been only approximately 
observed. 

With the expansion of time, as we have seen already (page 1 20), 
there resulted a development of the doctrine and associations of the 
season. But it still remained that the radical idea of Lent was one 
of penitence, contrition, abasement and supplication. However 
complex and various the lessons of the great Fast may be, this sur- 
vives above all, beneath all, and enfolding all. St. Chrysostom and 
Cassian gave prominence to the value of Lent as a season of pre- 
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paratton for the high communion of Easter. Still, as every form of 
preparation is founded on penitence, we never in the whole course 
of the Lenten fast get so far as a stage to which the necessity of 
penitence does not apply. It is ordered that every Collect peculiar 
to Lent is to be preceded by that for Ash Wednesday ; which is 
humbly addressed to a sin-pardoning God, by His people ' worthily 
lamenting their sins, and acknowledging their wretchedness.' This 
is the key-note with which all subsequent intercession must be in 
accord ; and by which even the gladsome strains of the Sundays in 
Lent are to be regulated. 

Amongst writers who have investigated the origin, traditions, 
significance, and uses of Lent, there is no name of greater claim to 
honour and respect for the thoroughness of his work, than that of 
Bishop Hooper, who at the time of publishing his ' Discourse con- 
cerning Lent' (1694), was Dean of Canterbury. We borrow from 
the Bishop a few of his concluding sentences, in which with an en- 
gaging combination of zeal and dignity, he enforces the peculiar 
lessons which the season of Lent should inculate. *' Were we,' he 
says, ' to celebrate the anniversary of our Lord^s passion only, and 
with no respect to our sins since our baptism ; yet we should come 
upon the solemn day too rashly and unworthily, if we did not appoint 
some others to go before it, and usher it in ; and should seem to 
have too low thoughts of the sacred mystery, if we did not take care 
to rise up to its high consideration by the steps and ascents of some 
previous meditations. To the keeping of the great memorial rightly, 
such preparatory remembrances would be wanting : that we may 
bring to it a fuller and livelier perception of the tnercies of God in 
Christ; may the better comprehtndj wi/A all saiuts^ the dimensions 
of that surpassing, inestimable love ; may more profoundly adore, 
more gratefully thank, and more zealously devote ourselves and our 
service ; having beforehand endeavoured to confirm and actuate 
our faith, to raise and quicken our hope, and to oblige and inflame 
our charity. But such a preparatory season is still more needful 
for the other, the penitential part ; that we should afore begin to 
recollect our past transgressions, to reflect upon their guilt, and to 
dispose our minds to an abhorrence of them : that we should beseech 
God humbly for His grace, to promote this holy work ; should re- 
view our baptismal covenant, bewail its breaches, and repair them 
by confession to God, and restitution to men ; renewing our vows, 
and mortifying our lusts, and recovering and improving our virtuous 
habits, against that Friday i^hen we are solemnly to appear in the 
Divine presence, contrite and truly sorrowful for our sins, steadfastly 
resolved to forsake them, and as much as in us lies, qualified for 
their pardon. Thus would a preparation have been necessary to 
either of those offices apart ; but much more justly will they expect 
it when joined together, when we are to be provided both fitly to 
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contemplate the mystery, and effectually to be benefited by its 
expiation. 

* For these holy and important purposes Lent is instituted ; a 
solemn and large space of time ; to be religiously employed by each 
private Christian at his discretion, as the condition of his soul shall 
require, and the circumstances of his worldly affairs shall permit. 
Accordingly, the first day of it gives warning of the then distant pro- 
pitiation day, and calls us early to our duty ; actually entering us on 
the godly work, by reflection on our sins, and acknowledgment of 
Divine justice ; by fasting and prayer ; and engaging us to go on, 
and to make use of the following intermediate season for the per- ' 
fecting our repentance, and for our increase in the knowledge ot the 
cross of Christy that wisdom and power of God. A notice, very 
necessary to those who want a solemn monitor ; and which, by the 
grace of God, may, some time or other, serve to awaken and re- 
claim them : but always acceptable and welcome to the good Chris- 
tian ; who, the more sensible be is of his own offences, and of the 
mercy of God in Christ, the more ready he will be to comply with 
the advice, and the more glad of the occasion.** 

Thus the multiform duties and lessons of Lent are induced upon 
a foundation of penitence and contrition, the first stone of which is 
laid on Ash Wednesday, The sweetest flowers of Christian charity 
are to be unfolded from the bitter buds of Christian sorrow and 
humiliation. It is thus the peculiar concern of the poets of Lent in 
general, as of its first day in particular, to give form and utterance 
to the tearful agonies and the impassioned litanies of the sin-con- 
victed and quickened spirit. -* 

* Mortification,* observes Bishop Jeremy Taylor, * is one half of 
Christianity ; it is a dying to the world.' As, in His first going up 
to the Passover, our*Saviour scourged the traders who were polluting 
with their traffic and merchandise the temple of His Father, so it is 
incumbent upon His followers, by discipline, watchfulness, and self- 
mortification, to whip from their souls the old offending Adam. 

The late Sir Archibald Edmonstone, in a poem on 'Ash Wednes- 
day,' which occurs in his * Devotional Reflections in Verse,' con- 
templates an entire people as falling, through covetousness and 
Mammonism, into the offence of temple defilement. In the spirit 
of the prophet Joel, from whom he adopts the motto for his verses 
(Joel ii. 15-17), he calls upon the Church to prostrate herself, with 
prayer and fasting, in lamentation for the sins, and in mitigation of 
the penalties, of national pride, supineness, and alienation. 

Mourn. ye o'er the nation's sin-- 
Mourn His temple courts within ; 
Priests and people, own the rod- 
Weeping, bow before your God. 

* Discourse conc-erning Lent, 
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Queen of waters, veil thy pride, 
Boast not of thy commerce wide — 
That the sun doth never set 
On thy jewelled coronet ; 

Boast not that thine ensigns tower, 
Boast not that thy foemen cower — 
Mourn and weep that thou canst brin; 
No pure incense to thy King. 

All thy treasured gold is dross, 

All thy store is empty loss ; 

Mammon reigns where God should dwell, 

As fiends haunt the hermit's cell. 

Church, otir Mother, fast and pray, 
If thou judgment may delay ! 
Princes, priests, and people all. 
Low before His footstool fall I 

Lenten time will soon pass by — 
Catch the moments as they fly ; 
Fasting, praying, draw ye near — 
He is present, He will hear. 

The true and efficient humiliation of a community can be assured 
only by the genuine humiliation of the individual. We quote a 
' Hymn to God the Father,' which is one of the most valuable of the 
poetical legacies left to us by Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's (1621- 
1631) ; whom his biographer, Izaak Walton, calls 'a second St. 
Austin, for I think none were so like him before his conversion, none 
so like St Ambrose after it ; and if his youth had the infirmities of 
the one, h'.s age had the excellencies of the other — the learning 
and holiness of both.' Ben Jonson predicted that Donne would 
perish as a poet for want of being understood ; and the latter has 
been represented as ' imbued to saturation with the learning of his 
age ;' as being * of a most active and piercing intellect — an imagina- 
tion, if not grasping and comprehensive, most subtle and far- darting 
— a fancy rich, vivid, and picturesque— a mode of expression terse, 
simple, and condensed — and a wit admirable, as well for its caustic 
severity as for its playful quickness.' To which praise it may be 
added that Donne was ever on the stretch and strain after conceits, 
and that his rhythm it too often chiefly remarkable for its rugged- 
ness and tunelessness. The ' Hymn to God the Father ' is in the 
best manner of the author. A little stiff in its construction, it is 
admirable for the large inclusiveness of its confessions, which, it will 
be seen, take in every variety of personal sins and sins of example, 
as well as that only fatal sin of doubting that all sin is pardonable 
through the death of Christ. It was one of the most sacred delights 
of Dr. Donne to hear this * Hymn ' sung by the choristers of St. 
Paul's, to * a most grave and solemn tune.' 
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Wilt Thou forgive that sin where I b^[un, 
Which was my sin, though it were done before ? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin through which I run. 
And do run still, though still I do deplore ? 
When Hiou hast done. Thou hast not done. 
For I have more. 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others, to sin, and made my sin their door? 
Wilt Thou foigive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in a score? 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 

I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread I shall perish on the shore ; 
But swear by Thyself that at my death Thy Son 
Shall shine as He shines now and heretofore ; 
And having done that. Thou hast done — 
I fear no more. 

The first of the foregoing stanzas offers an incidental disclaimer 
against the peril of inferring Divine forgiveness from human forget- 
fulness. Through the lapse of time merely, it is impossible that 
guilt should ever revert to innocence. The sins of a long-past youth 
are as swift as if they were committed yesterday to overtake the 
palsied steps of a hardened old age. Not only do the undeplored 
offences of a hundred years stand simply unforgiven, but multiplied 
through the momentary repetitions of a century of impenitence. 
The greater guilt is the guilt of persistence. 

In the French language there is extant a penitential * Sonnet,' of 
disputed authorship, which, if some exception might be taken 
against it on the ground that it is slightly histrionic, is beyond doubt 
extremely forcible. It cannot be denied that its doctrine is as 
evangelical as its attitude and manner are dramatic. Twelve of its 
lines are taken up with an invocation of those Divine judgments 
which are in the last two lines turned aside by a valid deprecation. 
The thunders of God are challenged as necessary to His character 
for justice, and are then shown abruptly to be impossible or harm- 
less, through the protective efficacy of the blood of atonement. 
The popularly reputed author of this * Sonnet ' was Jacques Valine 
des Barreaux, who was born at Paris, in 1602, achieved a composite 
fame as a * poet and Sybarite/ and died at Chalons-sur-Saone, May 
9th, 1673. He changed his residence with the seasons ; and com- 
posed some verses, of which none remain but the remarkable 
* Sonnet ' in question : 

' Grand Dieu ! Tes jugements sont remplis d'^uit^.' 

But his claim to the authorship of even this production has been 
contested in favour of an ecclesiastic named Louis Irland de Lavau, 
who was born at Paris of a noble family in the former half of the 
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sixteenth century, and who was a member and sometime director 
of the French Academy. That the * Sonnet' may want as little as 
possible of strangeness, it is no other than Voltaire who has ques- 
tioned the title of Des Barreaux. ' It is false,' he says, 'that this 
sonnet, aussi mediocre que/ameux^ was by Des Barreaux. Its true 
author was Abb^ de Lavau, of which I have seen a proof in a letter 
of Lavau to the Abb^ S^rx'ien.' The subjoined version is transcribed 
from the * Foreign Sacred Lyre' of Mr. Sheppard, who disregards 
the fact that any other claimant to the authorship of the Sonnet 
has been put forward than M. Des Barreaux. Another translation 
is to be found in the/ Remains ' of Henry Kirke While. 

Great God, Thy judgments are extremely right ; 
Thy joy is ever to forgive and spare : 
But such my guilt is, if Thy goodness e'er 
Me x>ardoned, it would wrong Thy justice quite. 

Yes, Ix>rd. vay bold revolts in Thy pure sight, 
I^.ive Power but choice of sufferings to prepare : 
Thine honour must forbid me bliss to share, 
Thy very clemency my doom shall write. 

Fulfil that doom, which vindicates Thy ways ; 
Reject the tears which from these evelids start ; 
Crush ; strike ; 'tis time ; the rebel s course arrest ; 
I>ost, Thy destroying justice I must praise. 
But— on what spot can Thy keen lightning dart, 
Not laved in life-blood from my Saviour's breast ? 

Scarcely less vivid than the foregoing lines, are those on * Wrestling 
Jacob,' by Charles Wesley, the author of hymns of which some are 
unsurpassed by any in the language, and the younger brother of 
the famous John Wesley. Charles was born at Epworth, in Lin- 
colnshire, December i8th, 1708. For many years he shared bis 
brother's labours, voyages, and travels. * For the space often years/ 
says a Wesleyan Biographer, ' we must admit that his ministry was 
like a flame of fire.' He died March 29th, 1788, almost in the act 
of poetical composition : 

In age and feebleness extreme. 
Who shall a helpless worm redeem ? 
Jesus I my only hope Thou art. 
Strength of my fainting fleah and heart 
Oh ! could I catch a smile from Thee, 
And drop into eternity ! 

The poem quoted on the next page, is one of hundreds, the 
production of Charles Wesley's impassioned and fervid muse ; and 
it exhibits in an especial manner a certain startling but sublime 
audacity of faith. The struggle is graphically portrayed of the man 
of misery and sin with the Man in whose hands are blessings and 
Ibrgiveness. 
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Come, O Thou Traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see ! 

My company before is gone. 
And I am left alone with Thee : 

With Thee all night I mean to stay. 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

I need not tell Thee who I am, 
My misery and sin declare ; 

Thyself hast called roe by my name, 
Look on Thy hands, and read it there I 

But who, I ask Thee, who art Thou ? 

Tell me Thy name, and tell me now. 

In vain Thou strugglest to get free, 
I never will unloose my hold ! 

Art Thou the Man that died for me ? 
The secret of Thy love unfold : 

Wrestling, I will not let Thee go, 

Till I Thy name, Thy nature know. 

Wilt Thou not yet to me reveal 
Thy new, unutterable name ? 

Tell me, I still beseech Thee, tell : 
To know it now resolved I am : 

Wrestling, I will not let Thee go. 

Till I Thy name, Thy nature know. 

'Tis all in vain to hold Thy tongue, 
Or touch the hollow of my thigh ; 

Though every sinew be unstrung. 
Out of my arms Thou shalt not fly : 

Wrestling, I will not let Thee go, 

Till I Thy name, Thy nature know. 

What though my shrinking flesh complain. 
And murmur to contend so long ? 

I rise superior to my pain : 
When I am weak, then I am strong : 

And when my all of strength shall fail, 

I shall with the God-Man prevail. 

My strength is gone, my nature dies ; 

I sink beneath Thy weighty hand ; 
Faint to revive, and fall to rise ; 

I fall, and yet by faith I stand : 
I stand, and will not let Thee go, 
Till 1 Thy name, Thy nature know. 

Yield to me now, for I am weak, 
But confident in self-despair ; 

Speak to my heart, in blessings speak. 
Be conquered by my instant prayer ! 

Speak, or Thou never hence shalt move. 

And tell me if Thy name is Love ? 

*Tis Love 1 'tis Love I Thou diedst for me X 

I hear Thy whisper in my heart I 
The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 
^ Pure universal Love Thou art t 
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To me, to all, Thy bowels move ; 
Thy nature, and Thy name, is I^ove ! 

My prayer hath power with God ; the grace 

Unspeakable I now receive ; 
Through faith I see Thee face to face, 

I see Thee face to face, and live : 
In vain I have not wept and strove ; 
Thy nature, and Thy name, is Love ! 

I know Thee, Saviour, who Thou art ; 

Jesus, the feeble sinner's Friend ! 
Nor wilt Thou with the night depart, 

But stay, and love me to the end ! 
Thy mercies never shall remove, 
Thy nature, and Thy name, is Love ! 

The Sun of Righteousness on me 

Hath rose, with healing in His wings : 
Withered my nature's strength, from Thee 

My soul its life and succour brings ; 
My help is all laid up above ; 
Thy nature, and Thy name, is Love ! 

Contented now, upon my thigh 

I halt, till life's short journey end ; 
All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On Thee alone for strength depend ; 
Nor have I power from Thee to move ; 
Thy nature, and Thy name, is Love ! 

Lame as I nm, I take the prey, 
Hell, earth, and sin with ea|e o'ercome ; 

I leap for joy, pursue my way, 
And as a bounding hart fly home ! 

Through all eternity to 'prove 

Thy nature, and Thy name, is Love ! 

There is a very special ecclesiastical history attaching to Ash 
Wednesday ; by reserving which for the close of our remarks upon 
that day we have been able to present, with the least possible hiatus, 
the poetry of Ash Wednesday in contiguity with the poetry of 
Lent, of which, indeed, in everything but our formal treatment, it is 
a part. 

Early in the practice of the Church — Bellarmine, on too slight 
or questionable evidence, would have us believe as early as the 
Council of Agde, A.D. 506— Ash Wednesday, Dies cinerum, was set 
apart for the public performance of penance. Yet not so as that 
this day was devoted to the granting of penance to the exclusion of 
other seasons. * It does not appear,' says Bingham, * that, 
anciently, the time of imposing penance was confined to the 
beginning of Lent, but penance was granted at all times, whenever 
the bishop thought the sinner qualified for it ; as St. Ambrose admitted 
Theodosius to penance at Christmas ; and there are many examples 
of a like nature.'* 

Of the ancient discipline practised on Ash Wednesday upon 

"^ An iquHies of the Christian Church, 
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ecclesiastical offenders, we owe the following account to the canonist 
Gratian : * On the first day of Lent, all penitents, who either then 
were admitted to penance, or had been admitted before, were to 
present themselves to the bishop, before the doors of the church, 
clothed in sackcloth, barefooted, and with eyes fixed on the grounu, 
confessing themselves guilty, both by their habit and their looks ; 
and this was to be done in the presence of the deans or arch- 
presbyters of the parishes, and the penitential presbyters, whose 
duty it was to examine diligently their conversation, and to enjoin 
them penance, according to the measure of their faults, by the 
degrees of penance that were appointed. After this, they introduced 
them into the church, where the bishop, with all the clergy, falling 
prostrate on the ground, sang the seven penitential psalms, with 
tears, for their absolution. Then the bishop, rising from prayer, 
gave them imposition of hands, sprinkled them with holy water, 
threw ashes upon their heads, and covered their heads with sack- 
cloth, declaring, with sighs and groans, that, as Adam was cast out 
of Paradise, so they for their sins must be cast out of the church. 
Then the bishop commanded the inferior ministers to turn them 
out of the church doors ; and all the clergy followed them, using 
this responsary, " In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread ; 
for dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.'' And all this 
was done to the end that the penitents, observing how great a dis- 
order the holy Church was in by reason of their crimes, should not 
lightly esteem of penance.'* 

In course of time the penitential discipline of the first day of 
Lent so far relaxed as to become reduced to a common confession 
of all Christian people ; and the ashes — obtained by burning the 
branches of palm or brushwood which had been used on Palm Sun- 
cay in the preceding year — were sprinkled indifferently over the 
heads of the officiating clergy and the whole congregation. And 
it is to that custom, which was at first one of a series of penitential 
ceremonies, that the name of Ash Wednesday — known by verna- 
cular equivalents in most of the languages of Europe — is itiore 
palpably and popularly referred. In the Convocation which assem- 
bled in 1536, the twenty-eighth year of King Henry the Eighth, 
and which published articles of what Fuller calls a * medley reli- 
gion,' the custom of * giving of ashes on Ash Wednesday, to put in 
remembrance every Christian man in the beginning of Lent, and 
penance, that he is but ashes and earth, and thereto shall return,* 
is encouraged as one of those * laudable customs, rites, and cere- 
monies which are not to be contemned and cast away, but to be 
used and continued, as things good and laudable to put us in 
remembrance of those spiritual things that they do signify, not 
suffering them to be forgotten, or to be put in oblivion, but renew- 
ing them in our memories from time to time. But none of these 
* GratiaDi Qoncordia Discordantia Canonum, Distinctio l, c. 64. 
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ceremonies have power to remit sin, but only to stir up our minds 
unto God, by whom only our sins be forgiven.'* 

It was beyond the power of those divines to whom it fell to com- 
plete the Reformation of the English Church, to revive the ancient 
discipline in that discriminating manner of observance which was 
its chief life and value. They contented themselves, therefore, 
with a protest in its favour in the preface to the office of Commina- 
tion ; the celebration of which, although left at other times to the 
discretion of the Ordinary, was expressly enjoined on the first day 
of Lent. * This office,' says Mr. Palmer, * is one of the last memo- 
rials we retain of that solemn penitence which, during the primitive 
ages, occupied so conspicuous a place in the discipline of tne Chris- 
tian Church. In the earlier ages, those who were guilty of grievous 
sins were solemnly reduced to the order of penitents : they came 
fasting, and clad in sackcloth and ashes on the occasion, and after 
the bishop had prayed over them, they were dismissed from the 
church. They were admitted gradually to the classes of hearersy 
substrati, and consistentes j until at length, after long trial and ex- 
emplary conduct, they were again deemed worthy of full communion. 

* This penitential discipline at length, from various causes, became 
extinct both in the Eastern and Western Churches ; and from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth century, the solemn office for the first day 
of Lent was the only memorial of this ancient discipline in the West. 
It seems that at least from about the eighth century, there was a 
solemn office for public penitents on the first day of Lent ;t but in 
after ages this office was applied indiscriminately to all the people, 
who received ashes, and were prayed for by the bishop or presbyter. 

* Thus the office lost its ancient character. The English Churches 
have long used this office nearly as we do at present, as we find 
almost exactly the same appointed for the first day in Lent in the 
missals of Salisbury and York, and in the MS. Sacramentary of 
Leofric, which was written for the English Church about the ninth 
or tenth century.'J 

As the Commination office is practically of only annual occur- 
rence, it may not be out of place to set before the reader the precise 
terms of its preface, which is directed to be said by the priest at 
Morning Prayer, after the ending of the Litany. * Brethren, in the 
Primitive Church, there was a godly discipline, that, at the begin- 
ning of Lent, such persons as stood convicted of notorious sin, 
were put to open penance, and punished in this world, that their 
souls might be saved in the day of the Lord ; and that others, ad-* 
monished by their example, might be the more afraid to offend. 

* Instead whereof (until the said discipline maybe restored again, 

* Fuller's Church History of Britain ; Book v., Century xvi. 
f Martenc's De Antiquis EccUsice Ritihvs, 

\ Palmer's Origines Liturgiccs ; or^ Antiquities of the English RituaL 
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which is much to be wished), it is thought good, that at this time 
(in the presence of you all) shotild be read the general sentences 
of God's cursing against impenitent sinners, gathered out of the 
seven-and-twentieth chapter of Deuteronomy, and other places of 
Scripture ; and that ye should answer to every sentence, Amen. 
To the intent that, being admonished of the great indignation of 
God against sinners, ye may the rather be moved to earnest and 
true repentance : and may walk more warily in these dangerous 
days : fleeing from such vices, for which ye affirm with your own 
mouths the curse of God to be due.' 

The spirit of the Church as exhibited in the Commination office 
is not doubtful ; it is one of faithful and yearning tenderness. The 
tears of pity and affection are in her eyes as she declares the curses 
which it was not herself who originated ; and candour demands of 
her no vindication. Her true position is ascertained in a Sonnet 
for Ash Wednesday, on * God's judgments denounced against sin- 
ners in the Commination.' It is by the late Bishop Mant, and is 
taken from that prelate's * Musings on the Church and her Services,' 

No ! deem it not the Church could e'er pursue 

Her sons, though marked by many a crimson spot, 

With prayer or wish for evil ! Deem it not 
She bids thee e'er such prayer or wish renew ! 
But well she knows that holy, just, and true 

Are God's commands and menaces ; and what 

His word proclaims the wilful sinner's lot. 
She knows, and owns, and bids thee own it due. 

' Cursed is the man who spurns Jehovah's will.' 

Doubt' St thou the sentence ? Does it au<;ht declare 
Which is not ? aught which He shall not fulfil ? 

Confess the truth : pray God His flock to spare : 
And, warned thyself, and heedful of the ill. 

Of sin, and sin's appointed doom, beware ! 

The poetry of the Commination is not very abundant, and we 
conclude our poetical illustrations of Ash Wednesday, by adding to 
Bishop Mant's Sonnet, another on *The Commination Service,' 
which finds a place amongst the * The Ecclesiastical Sonnets ' of 
William Wordsworth. 

Shun not this Rite, neglected, yea abhorred, 

By some of unreflecting mind, as calling 

Man to curse man (tiiought monstrous and appalling). 

Go then and hear the threatenings of the Lord ; 

Listening within His Temple see His sword 

Unsheathed in wrath to strike the offender's head, 

Thy own, if sorrow for thy sin be dead, 

Guilt unrepented, pardon unimplored. 

Two aspects bears Truth needful for salvation ; 

Who knows not that f — yet would this delicate age 

Look only on the Gospel's brighter page : 

Let light and dark duly our thoughts employ ; 

So shall the fearful words of Commination 

Yield timely fruit of peace, and love, and joy. 
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OR, PASSION WEEK. 




S the great Paschal Festival anciently carried its solemn 
joy over the seven days succeeding the day of the 
Resurrection, so it had a corresponding time of prepara- 
tion, which was set apart for extraordinary and con- 
tinued fasting and humiliation. That the Holy Week 
forms a part of Lent is a fact which it is fair to regard 
as a matter of the Calendar merely ; for, irrespective of Lent, it 
would have its obligations, and when these are superinduced upon 
the existing sanctions of the Quadragesimal period, with the last 
days of which Holy Week coincides, a season of surpassing solem- 
nity and significance is the result. The Sundays tn Lent, as has 
been remarked in treating of that season, are not ^Lent, being uni- 
formly abstracted from the fast, as weekly commemorations of the 
Resurrection ; and so, of Holy Week, we remark that, falling in 
Lent, it is /nore than Lent, by the introduction of other and over- 
whelming associations. The fast of Lent, commemorating especially 
the forty days' fasting and temptation which our Lord underwent in 
the wilderness at the outset of His ministry, surrenders, so to speak, 
its final period of seven days to receive the impressions of the last 
sorrowful events of His existence. 

The observance of Holy Week is nearly as ancient as that of 
Easter ; and its rites of mourning and self-denial developed pari 
passu with the reverence and exultation which attached to that 
sublime anniversary. St. Chrysostom furnishes the following 
rationale of the observance of Holy Week, and the religious exer- 
cises which characterized the same in his time, when it was generally 
known as the Great Week : * On this account we call it the Great 
Week, not because the days of this week are of longer duration than 
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the days of others, for there are days which are longer than these ; 
nor yet because they are more in number, for the days in every 
week, without exception, are seven ; but because in it great things 
were accomplished for us by the Lord. For in this Great Week the 
long-standing tyranny of the devil was destroyed, death was extin- 
guished, the strong man was bound, his goods were spoiled, sin was 
abolished, the curse was destroyed. Paradise was opened, heaven 
became accessible, men were associated with angels, the middle 
wall of partition was broken down, the barriers were taken out of 
the way, and the God of peace made peace between things above 
and things upon the earth ;— therefore it is called the Great Week. 
And as it is the head of all other weeks, so the Great Sabbath is 
the head of this week, in which it bears the same relation to the 
other days as the head does to the rest of the body. Therefore, in 
this Week many persons increase their labours ; some adding to 
their fastings, others to their holy watchings ; others administer 
more abundant alms, and testify the greatness of the Divine good- 
ness towards them by their anxiety to perform good works, and their 
solicitude after pious and holy living. As after the resurrection of 
Lazarus all the people of Jerusalem went forth to meet the Lord, and 
bore witness, by their multitude, that He had raised the dead — for 
the anxiety of the people going forth was a proof of the miracle — 
so now, also, the anxiety about this Great Week is a proof and a 
testimony of the great and perfect things which were done in it. 
For not from one city only — not from Jerusalem alone — do we go 
forth to meet Christ this day, but from all the world the myriad- 
membered Churches everywhere go forth to meet Jesus, not with 
waving palm-branches in their hands, but with alms, and brotherly 
love, and virtue, and fasting, and tears, and prayers, and vigils, and 
every kind of piety, which they offer to Christ the Lord. 

* Not only we venerate this week, but the kings of this world of 
ours honour it with a set and purposed honour, making it a time of 
vacation from all civil business, that the magistrates, being free 
from the cares of office, may spend all these days in spiritual service. 
"Let the doors of the courts," say they, " now be shut up ; let all 
disputes and all kinds of contention and punishment cease ; let the 
hands of the executioner be stayed for a little. Common blessings 
have been secured for us by the Lord ; let some good be done by 
us. His servants." Nor is this the only honour they show to this 
week, but they do one thing more no less considerable. The im- 
perial letters are sent abroad at this time, commanding all prisoners 
to be set at liberty from their chains. For as our Lord, whilst he 
was in Hades, delivered all those who were detained by death, so 
the servants, according as it is in the power of each, should also, in 
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imitation of the kindness of their Lord, loose men from their cor- 
poral bonds, when they have no power to relax the spiritual.'* 

During the Great Week, which we call Holy Week, or Passion 
Week, the acts of Lenten penitence and humiliation culminated in 
duration and severity. Prayer, whether public or private, was 
offered almost without intermission, and all the exercises and offices 
of religion were most devoutly observed. Fastings were multiplied 
in number, and intensified in rigour. Epiphanius assures us that 
in his time — the fourth century — * all the faithful observed the Great 
Week Iv ^Tipo(payi<jiy living on dry meats — that is, on bread and salt 
and water, which they used only in the evening ; and that the more 
zealous and devout superadded two, three, and four days — some 
even the whole week— till cock-crowing on Sunday morning. 'f 

' The Church of England,' says Wheatly, ' uses all the means she 
can to retain the decent and pious customs of Holy Week, and hath 
made sufficient provision for the exercise of the devotion of her 
members in public — calling us every day this week to meditate upon 
our Lord's sufferings, and collecting in the Lessons, Epistles, and 
Gospels, most of those portions of Scripture that relate to this 
tragical subject, to increase our humiliation by the consideration of 
our Saviour's ; to the end that with penitent hearts, and firm resolu- 
tion of dying likewise to sin, we may attend our Saviour through the 
several stages of His bitter passion. 

* Our reformers did not much confine themselves to the Gospels 
appointed for this week by the ancient offices ; but thought, as there 
was time enough to admit of it, it would be most regular and useful 
to read all the four Evangelists' accounts of our Saviour's passion, 
as they stand in order. To this end they have ordered St. Matthew's 
account on the Sunday, appointing the z6th chapter for the second 
Lesson, and the 27th, as far as relates to His crucifixion, for the 
Gospel. On Monday and Tuesday is read the story as by St. 
Mark ; on Wednesday and Thursday, that by St. Luke ; and on 
Good Friday, the i8th of St. John is appointed for the Second 
Lesson, and the 19th for the Gospel. 

*The Epistles also that are now appointed are more suitable to 
the season than those that were found in older offices. 

* As for the Collect, the same that is used on the Sunday before 
is appointed (as indeed a very proper one) to be used on the four 
days following till Good Friday ; on which day it is also appointed 
in the Liturgy of St. Ambrose, though in other offices it is found, as 
with us, upon the Sunday before.'J 

* Homilia habita in Magnam Hebdomadam. The sentiments of the above 
extract are substantially repeated by St. Chrysostom in Homily xxx. : in 
Genesim c. xi. 

+ Expositio Fidei Catholics et Apostolicce Ecciesies ; % 22. 

J Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Pi-ay er. 
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The custom just referred to, of publicly re.iding the history of 
the Passion of Christ on each of the days of this week, is stated by 
Darandus to have been instituted by Pope Alexander I. (A.D. 109- 
1 19). St. Chrysostom gives a striking reason for this public reading 
and exposition of the narrative of the Passion : — ^ Lest the heathen 
should say, '* You Christians know how to proclaim the notable 
miracles which Christ did, but you are silent about His degradation 
and death ''—lest this should happen, the Church has appointed 
that on the eve of the Pasch, when men and women are present in 
great numbers in the congregation, all these particulars should be 
publicly read.'* 

We are not about to essay the task of characterizing the im- 
penetrable mystery, the divine pathos, the agony, and the wonder 
of the events of this week ; but content ourselves with leaving them 
all but untouched in hands which alone could treat them with suc- 
cess—a success which after all must be limited by the conditions of 
human speech— the Spirit-guided hands of the holy Evangelists. 
Their narratives are, by hypothesis, momently available to each of 
our readers ; and they have supplied the inexhaustible themes to 
which the Christian poets of all ages have tremblingly strung the 
trembling lyre. In the whole range of poetry there are no topics 
which are at once more attractive and more hopeless of competent 
illustration ; and the authors of pieces which have won the tearful 
and thankful applause of their fellow-Christians would be amongst 
the first to confess their own shortcomings. All the poetry of the 
Passion is to be received and approved, not as being even approxi- 
mately worthy, but as being the best which hearts can utter whose 
inarticulate love and weeping must be their ultimate expression of 
wonder and gratitude. Many are the poets who have knowingly 
and piously encountered failure in order to do such honour as they 
could to the overwhelming phenomena of Holy Week ; but from 
them all we select, as representing the comprehensive and epito- 
mizing method of treatment, the * Hymn ' which occurs in the late 
Dean Milman's * Martyr of Antioch ' : 

For Thou didst die for me, O Son of God ! 

By Thee the throbbing flesh of man was worn ; 
Thy naked feet the thorns of sorrow trod, 
And tempests beat Thy houseless head forlorn. 
Thou, that wert wont to stand 
Alone, on God's right hand, 
Before the Ages were, the Eternal, eldest bom. 

Thy birthright in the world was pain and grief. 

Thy love s return ingratitude and hate ; 
The limbs Thou healedst brought Thee no relief, 

The eyes Thou opencdst calmly viewed Thy fate : 

* Commeniarius in Sanctum Maitk<gum Evangelisiam ; Homilia Ixxxvili. 
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Thou, that wert wont to dwell 
In peace, tongue cannot tell, 
Nor heart conceive the bliss of Thy celestial state. 

They dragged Thee to the Roman's solemn hall, 

Where the proud Judge in purple splendour sate ; 
Thou stoodst a meek and patient criminal. 
Thy doom of death from human lips to wait ; 
Whose throne shall be the world. 
In final ruin hurl'd. 
With all mankind to hear their everlasting fate. 

TIiou wert alone in that fierce multitude. 

When ' Crucify Him !' yelled the general shout ; 
No hand to guard Thee 'mid those insults rude, 
Nor lip to bless in all that frantic rout ; 
Whose slightest whispered word 
The Seraphim had heard. 
And adamantine arms from all the heavens broke out. 

They bound Thy temples with the twisted thorn ; 

Thy bruised feet went languid on with pain ; 
The blood, from all Thy flesh with scourges torn, 
Deepened Thy robe of mockery's crimson grain ; 
Whose native vesture bright 
Was the unapproached light. 
The sandal of whose foot the rapid hurricane* 

They smote Thy cheek with many a ruthless palm, 

with the cold spear I'hy shuddering side they pierced ; 
The draught of bitterest gall was all the balm 
They gave, to enhance Thy unslaked, burning thirst : 
lliou, at whose words of peace 
Did pain and anguish cease, 
And the long-buried dead their bonds of slumber burst. 

Low bowed Thy head convulsed, and, drooped in death, 

Thy voice sent forth a sad and wailing cry ; 
How struggled from Thy breast the parting breath 
And every limb was wrung with agony. 
That head, whose veilless blaze 
Filled angels with amaze. 
When at that voice sprang forth the rolling suns on high. 

And Thou wert laid within the narrow tomb. 

Thy clay-cold limbs with shrouding grave-clothes bound ; 
The sealed stone confirmed Thy mortal doom. 
Lone watchmen walked Thy desert burial-ground, 
Whom heaven could not contain, 
Nor th* immeasurable plain 
Of vast Infinity enclose or circle round. 

For us, for us. Thou didst endure the pain, 

And Thy meek spirit bowed itself to shame, 
To wash our souls from sin's infecting stain. 
To avert the Father's wrathful vengeance flame ; 
Thou, that couldst nothing win 
By saving worlds from sin. 
Nor aught of glory add to Thy all-glorious name. ] 
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* The sixth week in Lent is, in all the Romance languages, as 
with us, Holy Week. The title Passion Week, so often bestowed 
improperly on it among ourselves, is in Russia given to it by right, 
Strasinoe Nedevie, The Latin term, the Greater Week, Heb- 
domada Major, does not seem to have come into vernacular use 
In old French it was called, as it sometimes is still, La ^emaine 
Peneuse. So Hildebert begins a sermon on the Passion : * Septi- 
mana ista, fratres carissimi, ex re nomen habens, vocatur laboriosa, 
vel, ut vulgo loquuntur, apoend, verbo rustico, poenosa,^ The most 
beautiful term, nowever, as setting forth its abstraction from worldly 
labours, and its holy quiet, is that by which it is known in Germany 
and Denmark, the Still Week, In Germany it is also the Marter- 
woche^ and Car or Charwoche, Suffering Week. In the East it is 
the Great Weeky and each day has the same epithet. Great Monday, 
Great Tuesday, etc. Finally, in many mediaeval writers it is the 
Autfientic Week; in the sense, we suppose, of the week — the week 
that is a week indeed ; and $o we have found it named in a Mayence 
Missal of 1 5 19. The Welsh call it Wythnos y Grog, the Week of 
the Cross. Tuesday was in Germany, for an unknown reason, 
called Blue Tuesday; Wednesday, Krumnt Mittwoche, from the 
confusion (they say) of the Pharisees' Counsel. In Ireland, Spy 
Wednesday^ with reference to Judas's mission.** 

A week so sacred and so momentous could not, of course, long 
be restricted to an aggregaie commemoration ; and the piety of the 
faithful was prompt to individualize its several days, and to asso- 
ciate with each its own special event. It is, however, from the 
Wednesday in Holy Week that the commencement of the Passion 
is dated, as it was on this Wednesday that the Jews in their great 
Council agreed on their design to take away the life of Christ, by 
impeaching Him before Pontius Pilate. And from that circumstance 
it arose that every Wednesday, as well as Friday, was formerly 
kept as a fast-day. 

We proceed to speak of the Thursday before Easter, or, as it is 
popularly called, 

MAUNDY THURSDAY. 

Of this day. Dr. Neale, in his Essays on Ltturgiology, remarks 
that, * it is rather singular that it should not have derived its verna- 
cular name from its great institution, the Blessed Eucharist. It 
had, indeed, in mediaeval Latin, the name, The Birthday of the 
Chalice, So Hildebert :— 

* Hoc in Natali Calicis non est celebratuin, 
Quando Pascha novum vetus est post Pascha dicatum. 



* Dr. Neale's Church Festivals aftd their Household Words. 
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' But in modern languages, this did not obtain. In Dansk we 
have the name of Skicrtorsdag^ as, in some parts of England, that 
of Sheer Thursday, from the old root Skier, signifying pain or 
affliction. In France it was simply Jeudi Saint, a term likely to 
be confounded with Ascension Day. In German it is Griine Don- 
nersiag, Green Thursday ; the origin of the term is much disputed. 
It is probable, however, that the epithet is here to be taken in the 
sense oi unripe, inasmuch as in Slavonia and Carinthia the day is 
called Raw Thursday, with what reference we are quite unable to 
explain. In Spain, as with us,- it is Juivcs del Mandate, from the 
performance of the tnandatum, the washing of the feet. In Portu- 
gal it is Quinta Feira de Endoenqas, Sickness Thursday, on account 
of the consecration of the chrism for the unction of the sick. In 
Welsh, with reference to the mocking of our Lord, it is lau y 
Cablyd, Thursday of Blasphemy. In Brunswick it was Good 
Thursday, and so Boniface IX. in a Bull, speaks of " Bonam quin- 
tamferiam in Coend Domini^^ The Swiss call it High Thursday, 
In some parts of Germany, and in France, White Thursday, from 
the white colour of that day only in Holy Week. In Austria, 
finally, it is Antlatz-tag, Remission Day, from the re-admission of 
penitents into the Church/* 

Although, as we have just said, by deputy of Dr. Neale, the 
modern vernacular names of Maundy Thursday are not derived 
from ' its great institution, the Blessed Eucharist,' it was far other- 
wise with the names by which it was anciently designated ; for, as 
Mr. Riddle shows, *this day has been distinguished by several 
appellations alluding for the most part to the history or ceremonies 
attached to it. Such are (i) Dies Ccence Dominicce; Feria quinta 
tJi Cisna Dominica, or in Coena Domini, (2) Eucharistia, or Dies 
Natalis EucharistcB, with reference to Matt, xxvi., 26, 27 ; i Cor. 
xi. 24. (3) Natalis Calicis, (4) Dies Panis, (5) Dies Lucis — 
with allusion to the lights used at the institution of the Lord's 
Supper, or to the light of religious knowledge. (6) Dies Mandati — 
with reference to our Saviour's command to His disciples concerning 
the perpetual commemoration of His death, or to His " new com- 
mandment," to " love one another." (7) Dies Viridium, This title 
appears to have been adopted during the middle ages, but anti- 
quarians have been much perplexed in their attempts to account for 
it. Perhaps it may have been given with reference to the appear- 
ance of Spring.'t 

The Thursday before Easter was a day occupied and crowded 
with momentous events, in the front of which, it may be repeated, 
was the celebration of the Passover by our Saviour with His dis- 
ciples, and his institution of the Holy Eucharist. After the supper 

* Church Festivals and their Household Words, 
f Manual 0/ Christian Antiquities, 
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followed the washing of the feet of the disciples by their divine 
Master, who prayed for them and for all succeeding generations of 
the faithful Then He instructed and edified them, warning them 
of the things which should come to pass in their experience, and of 
the circumstances which should attend His own death and resur- 
rection. Withal He vouchsafed the promise of the Comforter. 
Then retiring to the garden of Gethsemane, He poured out His soul 
in prayer to His Father, and while so doing, was overtaken by that 
stupendous agony in which His sweat was, as it were, of blood. 
From this agony He recovered only to be betrayed by Judas, and 
forsaken in His extremity by all His disciples. 

Of these events we select three for poetical illustration — the 
institution of the Lord's Supper, the ^^<ashing of the feet of the 
disciples, and the agony in the garden. The following verses had 
their first publication in the Rev. Orby Shipley's * Lyra Eucharis- 
tica,' and are a translation, in paraphrase, of a Sequence of the 
Sixteenth Centur>', which commences in the Latin original with the 
words, De Supern'a Hierarchia, Their author, the Rev. Arthur M. 
Morgan, has since reproduced them in a volume of original and 
translated poems, bearing the title of * Gifts and Light : Church 
Verses' (1867). 

From the most holy Place above, 

In the world's latter day, 
The Wisdom true of GoD came down 

To guide us on our way. 
Oh I we h^d ever longed for Him, 

And He at last was given, 
Mary-the- Virgin's blessed Child 

Jksus, the mortal's Haven. 

Great was' He ever ; great the name 

The Holy Virgin won, 
When by a miracle she rose 

Mother to such a Son : 
He takes this lost world's sin away. 

Forward with might He goes, 
And in the van of fainting men 

Doth put to flight their foes. 

There was no sorrow in His home, 

There was no death on high ; 
He sought Him Flesh to sorrow in, 

A cross that He might die ; 
He was the righteous Lawgiver, 

And yet Himself He gave 
To the stern Law's most bitter scourge, 

Us from its curse to save. 

For, lo ! the Lamb was lifted up 

Upon the cruel tree. 
And He for us was sacrificed, 

Incarnate Charity ! 
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And thus our life was built again, 

Upon each infant brow 
The Sign of Him Who saves is set, 

And Heaven is open now. 

It was the night He was betrayed. 

When in the upper room, 
With His loved Twelve He sate at meat. 

Knowing what soon should come ; 
He blessed and brake the Holy Bread 

And said^) hearken ye • 
Who doubt Him—* This My Body is ; 

Do th|9 remembering Me.' 

He ceased. Anon, He spake again, 

God's Holy Son and True, 
And thus the Gift unspeakable 

Came in the Chalice too ; 
It had made glad man's heavy heart. 

But then His all it stood, 
The drink of the New Paradise, 

The Word Incamate's Blood. 

This mystery is hid in God, 

This can none else explore ; 
Be thou content to wait awhile. 

Believe, embrace, adore ; 
But be thou ware to eat and drink, 

If slave to sin thou be. 
Only the pure and guileless heart 

Can take it worthily. 

Say, canst thou love as Peter loved ? 

Behold the Love is here ; 
Art thou a Judas? in thy sins, 

Come not, O traitor, near ; 
This is the just man's Aliment, 

This arms him for the fray ; 
But whoso lacks a Wedding-robe 

Is the foe's certain prey. 

Oh, save us from eternal wrath, 

Clothe us with chastity. 
Thou hast restored the breach ; to Thee 

For health and Peace we come ; 
Make us more worthy of Thy Gift, 

Bring us more near our home. < 

The poem in illustration of ' Christ washing the Disciples' feet ' 
is adopted from a Transatlantic author, the Rev. Dr. George W. 
Bethune, and it occupies the first place in an interesting selection 
of Hymns, published in 1865, by the Religious Tract Society, under 
the title of * Lyra Americana.' 

O blessed Jesus I when I see Thee bending, 

Girt as a servant, at Thy servants' feet. 
Love, loveliness, and might, in zeal all blending, 
* To wash their dust away, and make thero meet 
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To share Thy feast ; I know not to adore 
Whether Thy humbleness or glory more. 

Conscious Thou art of that dread hour impending 
When Thou must hang in anguish on the tree ; 

Yet, as from the beginning to the ending 
Of Thy sad life, Thine own are dear to Thee — 

And Thou wilt prove to them, ere Thou dost part, 

The untold love which fills Thy faithful heart. 

Thdday, too, is at hand, when, far ascending, 
The human brow the crown of God shall wear, 

Ten thousand saints and radiant ones attending, 
To do Thy will, and bow in homage there ; 

But Thou dost pledge, to guard thy Church from ill 

Or bless with good, Thyself a servant still. 

Meek Jesus ! to my soul Thy spirit lending, 

Teach me to live, like Thee, in lowly love ; 
With humblest service all Thy saints befriending, 

Until I serve before Thy throne above — 
Yes ! serving e'en my foes, for Thou didst seek 
The feet of Judas in Thy service meek. 

Thine is this marvel, blessM Christ, 
Thine would its sharers be ; 

Daily my pilgrim feet, as homeward wending 
My weary way, are sadly stained with sin ; 

Daily do Thou, Thy precious grace extending, 
Wash me all clean without, and clean within, 

And make me fit to have a part with Thee 

And Thine, at last, in Heaven's festivity. 

Oh, blessM name of Servant I comprehending 
Man's highest honour in his humblest name ; 

For Thou, God's Christ, that office recommending. 
The throne of mighty power didst truly claim ; 

He who would rise like Thee, like Thee must owe 

His glory only to his stooping low. 

The following lines on * Christ's Bloody Sweat ' are transcribed 
from the * Maeoniae ' of Robert Southwell, to whom it may be for- 
given that to so many of his expressions attaches more than a fair 
share of the quaintness of his time (1562- 1595), when we consider 
that he among all modern Christian poets was, by reason of his own, 
confinement, tortures, and execution, perhaps the best qualified to 
sympathize with his Master, and the best entitled to celebrate His 
unfathomable sufferings. 

Fat soil, full spring, sweet olive, grape of bliss. 
That yields, that streams, that pours, that doth distil ; 

Untilled, undrawn, unstamped, untouched of press. 
Dear fruit, clear brooks, fair oil, sweet wine at will 

Thus Christ prevents, unforced, in shedding blood, 

The whips, the thorns, the nails, the spear, and rood. 
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He pelican's, He phoenix', fate doth prove, 
Whom flames consume, whom streams enforce to die ; 

How bumeth blood, how bleedeth burning love? 
Can one in flame and stream both bathe and fry ? 

How could He join a phoenix' fiery pains, 

In fainting pelican's still bleeding veins ? 

Elias once, to prove God's sovereign power. 

By prayer procured a fire of wondrous force, 
That blood, and water, and wood did devour 

The stones and dust beyond all nature's course : 
Such fire is love, that, fed with gory blood, 
Doth bum no less than in the driest wood. 

sacred fire I come, show thy force on me, 
That sacrifice to Christ 1 may return ; 

If withered wood for fuel fittest be, 
If stones and dust, if flesh and blood will burn ; 

1 withered am, and stony to all good, 

A sack of dust, a mass of flesh and blood. 

One of Bishop Jeremy Taylor's * Festival Hymns * is conversant 
about the same subject — the agony in the garden ; and although it 
is by its author entitled * On Good Friday/ it must be taken, if read 
en that day, as retrospective, and as more properly belonging to 
Maundy Thursday : 

The Lamb is eaten, and is yet again 
Preparing to be slain ; 
The cup is full and mixed, 
And must be drunk— 
Wormwood and gall. 
To this, are draughts to beguile care withal ; 
Yet the decree is fixed. 
Double knees, and groans, and cries, 
Prayers and sighs, and flowing eyes. 
Could not entreat. 
His sad soul sunk 
Under the heavy pressure of our sin : 
The pains of death and hell 
About him dwell. 
His Father's burning wrath did make 
His very heart, like melting wax, to sweat 
Rivers of blood ; 
Through the pure strainer of His skin 
His boiling body stood. 
Bubbling aU o'er, 
As if the wretched whole were but one door 
To let in pain and grief, 
And turn out all relief. 
O Thou, who for our sake 
Didst drink up 
This bitter cup. 
Remember us, we pray, 
In Thy day. 
When down 
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The struggling throats of wicked men 
The dregs of Thy just fury shall be thrown. 

Oh then 
Let Thy unbounded mercy think 
On us, for whom 
Thou underwentest this hea\'y doom, 
And give us of the well of life to drinli Amen. 

The particular observance of Maundy Thursday is traceable to a 
very ancient period. So early as the fourth century it is known to 
have been commemorated by a solemn celebration of the Eucharist, 
which on this day was administered in the evening, in imitation of 
the communion of the apostles at our Lord's last supper. The 
twenty-ninth canon of the third Council of Carthage (a.d. 397) 
provides * that the sacrament of the altar should always be received 
by men fasting, one anniversary day being accepted, in which the 
last supper of the Lord is solemnly commemorated.' The same 
custom is alluded to by St. Augustine, who observes that in some 
places the communion was administered twice on Maundy Thurs- 
day — in the morning, for the sake of such persons as were not able 
to keep the day as a fast ; and in the evenmg, for the sake of those 
that fasted till that time, and then broke their fast by the reception 
of the elements.* In many places the day was distinguished by a 
communio servorum^ in which, as the name indicates, it was the 
custom of slaves to communicate, who were not admitted to the 
Lord's table on the higher festivals, such as Easter, for which feast 
the non-servile members of the Church frequently reserved their 
communion. 

Christ at His last supper not only washed the feet of the Twelve, 
but also gave them a command that they should perform the same 
office towards each other ; and in literal obedience to^this command, and 
in imitation of this example, it has been the custom in various ages 
for Christian princes, bishops, and others, to wash the feet of some 
poor persons, or of their colleagues and fellows, on this day. It is 
this ceremony, indeed, which gives its vernacular name to the day, 
for it is this which constitutes the fulfilment of that command con- 
tained in the commencement of the first Antiphon, Matidatum 
novum do vobis : ut diligatis invicem. The custom of a literal 
compliance with the injunction to wash one another's feet — although 
much importance was attached to it in the Greek Church, and al- 
though its claims to even a sacramental sanction were sometimes 
agitated — does not appear to have become at any time quite uni- 
versal in the Western Church. Yet the ceremony of washing the 
feet of the poor was long observed by the sovereigns of England. 
At the ceremony performed by Queen Elizabeth, at Greenwich, the 
feet of so many poor persons as there were years in the Queen's 
age were washed by the yeomen of the guard, and then washed and 

* Epistola n8/ Ad yanuarium. 
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kisssJ by the Queen, with the sign of the cross. James the Second 
is said to have been the last king who observed this rite in person. 
Afterwards it was performed in the palace of Whitehall by the 
Archbishops of York, Lords Almoners, till a.d. 1731 at least. It 
has since been disused, though several of the minor parts of the 
office for it have been retained ; and the alms which accompanied 
the ceremony of the washing are still distributed, the number of 
aged recipients, of either sex, of the sovereign's bounty — in money, 
clothes, and provisions — increasing by one every year with the in- 
creasing number of the years of Her Majesty's reign. 

On Maundy Thursday, again, it was the custom for the candi- 
dates for baptism — €ompetentes^ as they were called— publicly 
to rehearse the Creed in the presence of the bishop or presbyters, 
at whose hands they likewise underwent an examination. This is 
certified for us by the forty-sixth canon of the Council of Laodicea 
— held in the course of the fourth century — which fixes this reddilio 
symboli to the fifth day of the Great Week, as well as by Theodorus 
Lector, who writes that * Timotheus, Bishop of Constantinople, 
ordered the Creed to be recited in every Church assembly, which 
formerly had been recited only once in every year, to wit, on the 
day of the Great Parasceve, or Preparation of the Passion of our 
Lord, in the course of the catechizing of the candidates for baptism 
by the bishop.' * 

One other custom observed on Maundy Thursday, may be re- 
corded in the words of Wheatly :— * On this day the Penitents, that 
were put out of the Church upon Ash Wednesday, were received 
again into the Church, partly that they might be partakers of the 
Holy Communion, and partly in remembrance of our Lord's being 
on this day apprehended and bound, in order to work our deliver- 
ance and freedom (Innocent. Epist. ut citat ab Ivo, part 15, cap. 
40, et a Bachardo, 1. 18, c. 18}. 

* The form of reconciling penitents was this : the bishop went 
out to the doors of the church, where the penitents lay prostrate 
upon the earth, and thrice, in the name of Christ, called them, Come^ 
come^ come^ ye children^ hearken to tne; I will teach you the fear of 
the Lord, Then, after he had prayed for them, and admonished 
them, he reconciled them, and brought them into the church. The 
penitents thus received, trimmed their heads and beards, and laying 
o.T their penitential weeds, reclothed themselves in decent apparel. 

* It may not be amiss to observe, that the church-doors used to 
be all set open on this day, to signify that the penitent sinners, 
coming from north or south, or any part of the world, should be 
received to mercy, and the Church's favour.' + 

* Ecclesiastical History :\^. ii., c. 52. 

f Rational Introdttctioti of the Book 0/ Comtnon t^rayer. 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 

Oh for a pencil dipped in living light, 
To paint the agonies that Jesus bore ! 

Henry Kirke White : The Christiad, 

This momcRtous day — a day on v^hich the principle of * utter self- 
sacrifice ' was shown to be nothinjj less than Divine — derives its 
appellation 'from the blessed effects of our Saviour's sufferings, which 
are the ground of all our joy ; and from those unspeakable good 
things which He hath purchased for us by His death, whereby the 
blessed Jesus made expiation for the sins of the whole world, and 
by the shedding of His own blood obtained eternal redemption for 
us (Heb. ix. 12).'* 

Dr. Neale claims for Good Friday that it *is another example of 
an English appellation that surpasses in beauty the vernacular terms 
of other languages, except the Flemish, where it is also used. But 
that we are so completely used to it, we should probably feel what 
a touching acknowledgment is the name of the work accomplished 
on, that day. In some parts of England it is Char-Friday^ that is, 
Passion Friday ; a name also in use in Germany. There, however, 
it is usually called Still Friday. Denmark has a far less appro- 
priate name, Long Friday, It is not a mark of very high devotion, 
that the length of the office should be that which has given the title 
to the day. Black Friday^ a name common over Southern Germany, 
gives the popular view of the season, and Holy Friday is the some- 
what commonplace title adopted in most of the Romance languages. 
In Welsh, it is Gwener y Corglith^ Friday of the Lesson of the 

Cross.'t 

The commemoration of our Saviour's sufferings has been kept up 
from the very first age of Christianity, and was always observed as 
a day of the strictest fasting and humiliation ; not that the grief and 
affliction therein expressed by the faithful arose from the loss they 
sustained, or from any indignation against our Saviour's mortal per- 
secutors, but from a sense of the guilt of the sins of the whole world, 
as the cause that drew upon Him the painful and shameful death 
of the Cross. The sympathetic despair of Christendom seems in 
some places to have been carried out to the length of closing the 
churches altogether during the whole of Good P^riday, as if there 
were no heart left either for the service of praise or for prostration 
on account of sin. Everywhere, indeed, the offices for the Day, 
where these had not been stayed by a hopeless silence, manifested 
the prevailing feeling by the most sombre symbols of grief and 
desolation. 

Historically, the sufferings of what Wither calls ' the insufferable 

■■ Nelson's Festivals and Fasts. 

f Neale's Church Festivals and their Household Words. 
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passion of Jesus' anticipated the dawn— sorrow broke upon the 
divine Victim before the struggling light of a sun whose beams were 
presently to be eclipsed as if in horror and affright. The remarks 
we made upon the impossibility of worthily treating or describing 
the various events of Holy Week in general, press upon us with 
greater force than ever, when it falls to us to invite a consideration 
of the phenomena of Good Friday. The poetry of the Day, and of 
its several events, is extremely wealthy ; and we cannot pretend to 
exhaust it, even representatively, in our illustrations. One circum- 
stance is so intimately connected with another, one topic so inter- 
estingly involved with another, and the great doctrine of the Day 
so informs everything related to it, that we can make little attempt 
at even so much as precise historical arrangement, and must be con- 
tent with offering a few poems which will illustrate, with a loose ap- 
proximate sequence, some of the great occurrences of the day. Where 
these are so many and so various, we naturally hurry to the catas- 
trophe, or to the circumstances immediately preceding or leading 
up to it. 

The procession to Calvary seems to have had a great attraction 
for the mind of Robert Herrick, who in his * Noble Numbers,* de- 
votes four or five poems to the subject, the largest of which is called 
* Rex Tragicus, or Christ going to His Crosse.' This, however, we 
pass by to transcribe a simple and shorter piece which bears a 
kindred title, and paraphrases * His Saviour's Words, going to the 
Crosse.' 

Have, have ye no regard, all ye 
Who passe this way, to pitie me, 
Who am a man of miserie I 

A man both bruised and broke, and one 
Who suffers not here for mine own, 
But for my friends' transgression ! 

Ah 1 Sion's daughters, do not feare 
The crosse, the cords, the nailes, the speare, 
The myrrhe, the gall, the vinegar ; 

For Christ, your loving Saviour, hath 
Drunk up the' wine of God's fierce wrath ; 
Onely, there's left a little froth, 

Lesse for to tast, then for to shew, 
What bitter cups had been your due, 
Had He not drunk them up for you. 

In a little poem, *'Twas I that did it,' which occurs in Dr. Horatius 
Bonar^s * Hymns of Faith and Hope,' the author reviews generally 
the persecuting incidents of the Day, for the purpose of founding on 
each act of barbarity a personal accusation of complicity with the 
Jews in the despite done to the Saviour in His arraignment, mock- 
ing, scourging, and crucifixion. 

II 
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I see the crowd in Pilate's hall, 

I mark their wrathful mien ; 
Their shouts of ' Crucify ' appal, 

With blasphemy between. 

And of the shouting multitude 

I feel that I am one ; 
And in that din of voices rude, 

I recognise my own. 
I see the scourges tear his back, 

I see the piercing crown ; 
And of that crowd who smile and mock 

I feel that I am one. 

Around yon cross, the throng I see, 

Mocking the Sufferer's groan, 
Yet still my voice it seems to be — 

As if I mocked alone. 

'Twas I that shed the Sacred Blood, 

I nailed Him to the tree ; 
I crucified the Christ of God, 

I joined the mockery. 

Yet not the less that blood avails 

To cleanse away my sin. 
And not the less that cross prevails 

To give me peace within. 

The same spirit, the same contrite tendency to convict oneself of 
being the cause of Christ's suffering, animates the verses ' To the 
Instruments of the Passion of Jesus,' which we transcribe from 
' Hymns and Verses on Spiritual Subjects : Being the Sacred Poetry 
of St. Alphonso Maria Liguori, Founder of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. Translated from the Italian, and edited by 
Robert Aston Coffin, Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer.' 

O ruthless scourges, with what pain you tear 
My Saviour's flesh so innocent and fair ! 
Oh, cease to rend that flesh divine, 

My loving Lord torment no more ; 
Wound rather, wound this heart of mine, 
The guilty cause of all He bore. 

Ye cruel thorns, in mocking wreath entwin'd, 
My Saviour's brow in agony to bind. 
Oh, cease to rend that flesh divine. 

My loving Lord torment no more ; 
Wound rather, wound this heart of mine. 

The guilty cause of all He bore. 

Unpitying nails, whose points with anguish fierce. 
The hands and feet of my Redeemer pierce ! 
Oh, cease to rend that flesh divine. 

My loving Lord torment no more ; 
Wound rather, wound this heart of mine. 

The guilty cause of all He bore. ^ - • 
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Unfeeling lance, that dar'st to open wide 
The sacred temple of my Saviour's side, 
Oh, cease to wound that flesh divine, 

My loving Lord insult no more ; 
Pierce rather, pierce this heart of mine, 

The guilty cause of all He bore. 

Having now fully arrived at the foot of the cross, we are in a 
position to take advantage of a description of the external pheno- 
mena in which a sympathetic universe is seen exhibiting its astonish- 
ment at the fact of the Author of all life being just at the point of 
death. The writer of the following stanzas was Giles Fletcher — to 
whom we have devoted a few biographical words in our remarks on 
Ascension Day — and the poem from which they are taken was 
published in 1610, under the title of 'Christ's Victory and Triumph.' 
The stanzas in question form a part of the third Canto, which sets 
forth * Christ's Triumph over Death.' 

See where the Author of all life is dying : 

O fearful day I He dead, what hope of living? 

See where the hopes of all our lives are buying : 

O cheerful day ! they bought, what fear of grieving ? 

Love, love for hate and death for life is giving ! 

Lo. how His arms are stretched abroad to grace thee, 

And, as they open stand, call to embrace thee : 

Why stayest thou then, my soul ? O fly, fly, thither haste thee ! 

His radious head with shameful thorns they tear. 

His tender back with bloody whips they rent. 

His side and heart they furrow with a spear. 

His hands and feet with riving nails they tent. 

And, a? to disentrail His soul they meant, 

They jolly at His grief, and make their game 

His naked body to expose to shame, 

That all might come to see, and all might see that came. 

Whereat the Heaven put out His guilty eye, 

'I'hat durst behold so execrable sight ; 

And sabled all in black the shady sky ; 

And the pale stars, struck with unwonted fright, 

QuenchM their everlasting lamps in night ; 

And at His birth as all the stars Heaven had 

Were not enow, but a new star was made : 

So now both new and old and all away did fade. 

The mazM angels shook their fiery wings 
Ready to lighten vengeance from God's throne : 
One down his eyes upon the Manhood flings. 
Another gazes on the Godhead, none 
But surely thought his wits his own. 
Some flew to look if it were very He ; 
But when God's arm unarmed they did see, 
Albe they saw it was, they vowed it could not be. 

The sadded air hung all in cheerless black. 
Through which the gentle winds soft sighing flew, 
And Jordan into such huge sorrow brake, 
(As if his holy stream no measure knew) 

11—2 
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That all his narrow banks he overthrew ; 

The trembling earth with horror inly shook. 

And stubborn stones, such grief unused to brook, 

Did burst, and ghosts awaking from their graves 'gan look. 

The wise philosophers cried, all aghast, 

• The God of nature surely languishM ;* 
The sad centurion cried out as fast, 

* The Son of God, the Son of God, was dead !* 
The headlong Jew hung down his pensive head 
And homewards fared ; and ever as he went 
He smote his breast half-desperately bent ; 

The very woods and beasts did seem His death lament. 

The several utterances of Jesus as He hung upon the cross have 
been fruitful themes for exposition, poetical and otherwise; and 
especially that appeal of mystery and agony which seems to point to 
a severance, in the article of death, of the two Natures which in life 
had jointly occupied the tabernacle of His flesh. The Deathless 
and the Divine must leave the human to the lonely despair and 
abandonment of the moment when the Son, as human, is about once 
for all to stoop to enter th^t region of death and shadows which 
simply is not m the presence of the Eternal Source of Life. 

The following poem, * Juxta Crucem,' appeared in the * Church- 
man's Family Magazine ' for August, 1865, and is conversant about 
the short interval between the death of Christ, and the taking down 
of His body from its shameful exaltation. At the foot of the cross, 
it is necessary to picture the Virgin Mother, whose 'dolours* hav- 
ing at length attained their culmination, are now on the eve not 
merely of abatement, but of glorious transformation. 

And is it thus determines Prophecy ? 
Ends thus the clue that, threading all the maze 
Of the world's life from dawn to Calvary, 
Was the lone guide of countless darkest days ? 

Must Israel here the book of Love upfold ; 

And curse with bitter tears the promises of old ? 

Tended to this the mocking Gabriel's voice? 

Was it for this the flower of heaven came down. 

Proclaiming peace and bidding earth rejoice, 

Because an heir was bom to I^vid's crown ? 
And did the hoodwinked Magi from afar 
Bring gifts in vain, and trust a vagrant wanton star? 

Did Simeon dote? and did the Baptist dream ? 
Where are the realm, the glory, and the light? 
What boots the Dove-descent amid the gleam 
Of God upon the river-font, if night— 

If night like this appal the cowering day. 

And shattering earth reel on uncertain of her way ? 

Where is the triumph of the wilderness ? 
Where is the might, the tempter's might that foiled ? 
Where now the healing ? where the power to bless, 
That slew the slayer, and the grave despoiled ; 
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That loosed froni Nature's stole the badge of bell ; 
And walked the conscious sea in pomp of miracle ? 

Where is the pageant of the mountain height— 

The sun-like glory of the shining face ; 

The raiment white and glistering as the light ; 

The saintly congress ; and the words of grace 
That fell approving from the o'ershadowing cloud, 
Whilst the disciples' hearts with awe and rapture bowed ? 

Where are the glad hosannas and the psalms ? 

The praise to David's Son that thousands sing ? 

The state, the following, and the scattered palms, 

That deck the route of Zion's meekest King ? 
Where are the lips and hands that homage pay, 
The plaudits and the shouts that fill the ear of day ? 

• Where?* ask the platters of the shameful crown ; 

' Where ?* ask the ribald tongues of them who smote ; 
' Where ?' ask the ruffian courtiers, kneeling down ; 

* Where ?' asks the winner of the seamless coat ; 

' Where ?' ask the scornful echoes of the deep ; 

Base hearts of those who fiee ; true hearts of those who weep. 

Shall we with felons seek for majesty ? 

And shall we call the cursed tree a throne ? 

Is Godhead seen in utter agony ; 

And Sonship in a last forsaken groan ? 
And should the purple of a monarch's pride 
Be taken from the opened wardrobe of His side ? * 

Nature tries her poor best to mete thy dole, 

Thou blameless mother of thy Lord and Head ; 

Earth quakes, the day retires, and thunders roll, 

And troubled graves give up their holy dead. 
Ah 1 thou who in great hopes lived erst apart. 
Despair not, though the sword of Simeon pierce thine heart, f 

Thy Son's ' 'Tis finished ' was the close of shame : 
Thy hold is on the pillar of His might ; 
Henceforth Thou changest the all-mother's name, % 
And art the gate of universal light : 

For food immortal is that flesh and blood ; 

The Tree of Life is graft into the Holy Rood. 

It would, perhaps, be impossible to sum up the picturesque cir- 
cumstances of splendour and abasement arising from the neighbour- 
hood of Natures in the person of Christ, more effectively and more 
popularly than in the late Dr. Milman's well-known lines on ' The 

Crucifixion :' 

Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who is Hi f 
By the eyes, so pale and dim. 
Streaming blood and writhing limb 

* • Opening the purple wardrobe of His side.' — Crashaw. 

t ' Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.' — Luke ii. 35. 

X ' Mutans nomen Evas.' — Ancieni Hymn, * De Beat& Virgine.' 
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By the flesh with scourges torn, 
By the crown of twisted thorn, 
By the side so deeply pierced, 
By the baffled burning thirst, 
By the drooping death-dewed brow ; 
Son of Man I 'tis Thou ! 'tis Thou ! 

Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Dread and awful, who is He f 
By the sun at noonday pale, 
Shivering rocks, and rending veil, 
By earth that trembled at His doom, 
By yonder saints who burst their tomb, 
By Eden, promised, ere He died, 
To the felon at his side ; 
Lord ! our suppliant knees we bow ; 
Son of God ! Ms Thou ! 'tis Thou 1 

Bound upon the accursed tree, 

Sad and dying, who is He f 

By the last and bitter cry. 

The ghost given up in agony ; ' 

By the lifeless body laid 

In the chambers of the dead ; 

By the mourners come to weep 
Where the bones of Jesus sleep : 
Crucified ! we know Thee now ; 
Son of Man ! 'tis Thou 1 'tis Thou ! 

Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Dead and awful, who is He f 
By the prayer for them that slew, 
' Lord ! they know not what they do !' 
By the spoiled and empty grave, 
By the souls He died to save, 
By the conquest He hath won. 
By the saints before His throne, 
By the rainbow round His brow — 
Son of God 1 'tis Thou 1 'tis Thou ! * 

The last few lines of the preceding poem have, in fact, carried us 
over the sadness of the Passion to the joys of Easter and the glories 
of the Ascension. It is necessary for us, therefore, to retrace our 
steps for the few minutes which we wish either to spend beside the 
Tomb, or to occupy with a very few observations on 

EASTER-EVE ; OR, HOLY SATURDAY. 

Of this day, Dr. Neale remarks that it * has in few modem lan- 
guages any more recondite name than in our own. In Portugal it 
is Sahhado de Alleluia^ from the triumphant resumption of the 
Alleluia in the first Vespers of Easter. In some parts of Germany 
it is Judas Saturday, In the East, in the same way as the rest of 
the week, it is Great Saturday^ except among the Armenians, who 
call it Burial Saturday, ^^ 

* Church Festivals and their Household Words, 
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Great Saturday^ or the Great Sabbath, was the only Saturday 
which the Eastern Churches, and some of the Western, observed 
as a fast. All other Sabbaths, about which the hallowing effect of 
Jewish associations, especially amongst the Oriental Christians, 
still lingered — all other Sabbaths, even those in Lent — were 
observed as festivals, together with the Lord's Day. * But this 
Great Sabbath was observed as a most solemn fast, which some 
joined with the fast of the preceding day, and made them both but 
one continued fast of superposition ; and they who could not thus 
join both days together without some refreshment, yet observed the 
Saturday with great strictness, holding out their fast till after mid- 
night, or cock-crowing in the morning, which was the supposed 
time of our Lord's Resurrection.'* The Church might well be 
exceptionally humbled in her observance of this day, for it was the 
day of the utter humiliation of her Lord, during all the hours of 
which He lay, as to His body, in the grave, and as to His soul, 
sojourned in the place of the departed. 

The poetry of Holy Saturday is, therefore, essentially the poetry 
of the tomb. It is thus that George Herbert moralises over the 
* Sepulchre :' , 

O blessed Body I whither art Thou thrown ? 
No lodging for Thee, but a cold hard stone? 
So many hearts on earth, and yet not one 

Receive Thee ? 

Sure there is room within our hearts good store ; 
For they can lodge transgressions by the score ; 
Thousands of toys dwell there, yet out of door 

They leave Thee. 

But that which shows them large, shows them unfit. 
Whatever sin did this pure rock commit, 
Which holds Thee now ? who hath indited it 

Of murder ? 

Where our hard hearts have took up stones to brain Thee, 
And, missing this, most falsely did arraign Thee ; 
Only these stones in quiet entertain Thee, 

And order. 

And as of old, the Law by heavenly art 
Was writ in stone ; so Thou, which also art 
The letter of the Word, find'st no fit heart 

To hold Thee. 

Yet do we still persist as we began, 
And so should perish, but that nothing can. 
Though it be cold, hard, foul, from loving man 

Withhold Thee. 

The only other poem which we offer as illustrative of Burial 
Saturday— \Q adopt for a moment the Armenian name— is one which 

* Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
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regards the grave of the Saviour as a place of rest after His work 
and Passion. The author of the poem is S. Franck ; and its theme 
is ' Easter Even.' It is given in the following English version in 
Miss Winkworth's 'Lyra Germanica,' where it takes its motto from 
the Gospel for the Day : — * And Joseph wrapped the body in a clean 
linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn 
out in the rock.' 

* Solomon Franck was born on the 6th March, 1659, 1^ Weimar, 
and was afterwards secretary to the Consistory in the same town, 
where he died on the i ith June, 1725. Nothing further is known of 
his life. He was a pious man, who early learned to pray with Moses, 
So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. For he composed many hymns on death and heaven ; 
and in his hymn-writing aimed at following the example of Rist. 
This hymn, addressed to 'Jesus in the Grave,' is one of seven 
Passion hymns in the second volume of Franck's poems, published 
in I7i6.'<> 

Rest of the weary 1 Thou 

Thyself art resting now, 
Where lowly in Thy sepulchre Thou liest : 

From out her deathly sleep ; 

My soul doth start, to weep 
So sad a wonder, that Thou Saviour diest ! 

Thy bitter anguish o'er, 

To this dark tomb they bore 
Thee, Life of life— Thee, Lord of all creation ! 

The hollow rocky cave 

Must serve Thee for a grave, 
Who wast Thyself the Rock of our Salvation 1 

O Prince of Life, I know 

That when I too lie low, 
Thou wilt at last my soul from death awaken ; 

Wherefore I will not shrink 

From the grave's awful brink ; 
The heart that trusts in Thee shall ne'er be shaken. 

To me the darksome tomb 

Is but a narrow room, 
Where I may rest in peace from sorrow free : 

Thy death shall give me power 

To cry in that dark hour 
O Death, O Grave, where is your victory ? 

The grave can nought destroy. 

Only the flesh can die. 
And e'en the body triumphs o'er decay ; 

Clothed by Thy wondrous might 

In robes of dazzling light, 
This flesh shall burst the grave at that last Day. 
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My Jesiis, day by day, 

Help me to watch and pray, 
Beside the tomb where in my heart Tbou'rt laid. 

Thy bitter death shall be 

My constant memory, 
My guide at last into Death's awful shade. 

Of all the vigils of the Church the most famous was that between 
the Great Sabbath and Easter Day ; for it was the expectation of 
the rising Saviour. * This is the night,' Lactantius says, * which we 
observe with 2k pervigilium, or watching all night, for the advent of 
our King and God : of which night and its observance there is a 
twofold reason to be given — for in this night our Lord resumed His 
life after His Passion ; and in the same night He is expected to 
return to receive the Kingdom of the World. For He is our 
Liberator, and Judge, and Avenger, and King and God, whom we 
call Christ'* 

St. Jerome mentions *a tradition among the Jews that Christ 
would come at midnight, as He did upon the Egyptians at the time 
of the Passover ; and thence,' he says, ^ I think arose the Apostolic 
custom not to dismiss the people on the Paschal vigil before mid- 
night, expecting the coming of Christ : after which time, presuming 
upon security, they kept the day a festivaL't 

This night was also famous above all others as a season for the 
Baptism of Catechumens, who were thereby rendered eligible to 
partake of the Holy Eucharist on Easter Day ; for our observations 
on which festival we defer any further remark upon the illumina- 
tions or other symbolical expressions of the joy attendant upon this 
as the greatest of the Baptismal seasons. 

* Divints Institutiones ; lib. vil.. De Vita Beata, c. 19. 

f Cotnmentarius in Evangelivm Matihai ; lib. iv., c. xxv., v. 6. 
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HE festival of Easter is at once a distinctively Christian 
institution, and a perpetuation of a Hebrew anniversary. 
It is, so to say, a new and more glorious edition of the 
Jewish Passover ; and may, in this sense, date its first 
origin from the time when Moses made it incumbent 
upon his people annually to commemorate the safety of 
the youth of Israel from the angelic vengeance that smote down the 
first-born of Egypt. From that period to the present there has been 
no considerable solution of its observance. The Apostles who 
merged their Judaism in the broader waters of Christianity, carried 
into their developed faith their reverence for a feast that after the 
Crucifixion had a twofold significance, of which the later-acquired 
was infinitely the more glorious, because the more spiritual. They 
enjoined likewise upon their followers the celebration of the renewed 
Passover ; so that it is one of the singular honours of Easter, that 
it alone — whilst the earliest or Apostolic authority for the celebra- 
tion of other Christian seasons is to be approximately established 
by inference and varying probabilities — ^rests upon absolute Scrip- 
ture precept and Apostolic injunction : — * Christ our Passover is 
sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep the feast' (i Cor. v. 7, 8). 

There is not, then, as there never has been, any room for dispute 
about the origin of the Paschal festival ; although when we turn to 
the time at which it was thought the festival ought to be kept, we 
shall find a plentiful divergence of custom and opinion. The fol- 
lowers of St. John and St. Philip on the one side were early at 
variance with the followers of St. Peter and St. Paul on the other. 
When Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, and representative of the 
Jewish and other Asiatic Churches, visited Rome in A.D. 158, he 
and Anicetus, Bishop of the latter city, mutually endeavoured to win 
over each other to their respective usage. There was no conversion, 
however, and there was no quarrel. * Like stout champions, both 
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kept their ground ; and like good Christians, kept also the peace of 
the Church.' 

But the charitable agreement to differ could not be secured for 
ever ; and intolerance on one side and the other, in spite of the 
noble protest of Irenaeus, presently manifested itself. The question 
of the time for celebrating Easter continued to agitate Christendom 
till, in the year 325, the Emperor Constantino summoned the 
Council of Nicaea, one of the cardinal objects of which was to pro- 
cure the uniformity of Easter practice. The account of the Paschal 
dispute occupies a considerable space in the pages of all ecclesias- 
tical historians, from Eusebius downwards; and Bingham may 
especially be mentioned as having treated the matter with his usual 
learned exhaustiveness. The whole question is readily accessible 
in almost any degree of detail to which an inquirer may desire to 
pursue it We thankfully take advantage, when it becomes neces- 
sary to present an abstract of what is now at best a rather dry and 
flavourless topic, of a pen which is accustomed to impart animation 
to subjects little susceptible of living or pictorial treatment. The 
principal landmarks are preserved, and they are all that is necessary. 
* The first of the two questions which remained (after the settlement 
of the creed) for the decision of the Council of Nicaea — the first in im- 
portance, if not in order of discussion — was the question of Easter, 
It was the most ancient controversy in the Church. It was the only 
one which had come down from the time when the Jewish and 
Christian communities were indistinguishable. It was the only one 
which grew directly out of events in the Gospel History. Its very 
name (the " Quartodeciman,'' the " Fourteenth-day " controversy) 
was derived, not from the Christian or Gentile, but the Jewish 
calendar. The briefest statement of it will here suffice. Was the 
Christian Passover (for the word was still preserved, and by the 
introduction of the German word " Easter,'* we somewhat lose the 
force of the connection) to be celebrated on the same day as the 
Jewish, the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, or on the following 
Sunday ? This was the fundamental question, branching out into 
others as the controversy became entangled with the more elaborate 
institution of the Christian fast of forty days, as also with the 
astronomical difficulties in the way of fixing its relations to the ver- 
nal equinox. On one side were the old, historical, apostolical 
traditions ; on the other side, the new. Christian, Catholic spirit, 
striving to part company with its ancient Jewish birth-place. The 
Eastern Church, at least in part, as was natural, took the former, 
the Western the latter, view. At the same time when the Council 
was convened at Nicaea, the Judaic time was kept by the Churches 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, Cilicia, and Proconsular Asia ; the Chris- 
tian time by the Churches of the West, headed by Rome, and also, 
as it would seem, the Eastern Churches of Egypt, Greece, Palestine, 
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and Pontus. It was a diversity of practice which probably shocked 
the Emperor^s desire for uniformity almost as much as the diversity 
of doctrine. The Church appeared (this was the expression of the 
time) ** to go halting on one leg."* ** The sight of some Churches 
fasting on the same day when others were rejoicing, and of two 
Passovers in one year, was against the very idea of Christian unity/' 
^ The celebration of it in the same day as was kept by the wicked 
race that put the Saviour to death was an impious absurdity." The 
first of these reasons determined that uniformity was to be enforced. 
The second determined that the elder, or Jewish, practice must 
give way to the Christian innovation. 

* We know nothing of the details of the debate. Probably, the 
combined influence of the churches of Rome and of Egypt, of 
Hosius and of Eusebius, backed by the authority of the Emperor, 
was too great for resistance. . • . The observance of Easter, from 
that time, was reduced to almost complete uniformity. Cilicia had 
already given way before the decree was issued. Mesopotamia and 
Syria accepted the decree, at a solemn Council held at Antioch 
within twenty years (Tillemont, vi., 666). 

* Three small sects,t indeed, in each of those provinces still 
maintained their protest against the innovation of the Nicene 
Council as late as the fifth century, almost after the fashion of the 
modem Dissenters of Russia ; abjuring the slightest intercourse 
with the established Churches which had made the change, and 
ascribing the adoption of the Nicene Decree to the influence of the 
Emperor Constantine fixing the day to suit the Emperor's birthday, 
much as the corresponding communities in Russia ascribe the 
alterations against which they protest to the influence of Peter. 
But these were isolated exceptions. Through the rest of the Church 
the Jewish observance died out. Whatever subsequent troubles 
arose concerning the observance of Easter had no connection with 
this original diversity ; and the Nicene Council may fairly claim the 
credit of having extinguished at least one bitter controversy which 
had once seemed interminable, and of laying down at least one rule 
which is still observed in every Church, East and West, Protestant 
and Catholic. 

* Even in details, the mode of observance which still prevails 
was then first prescribed. Besides the original and more impor- 
tant question, whether the Paschal Feast should be observed on 
the Jewish or the Christian day, had arisen another question, 
occasioned by the difficulty of rightly adjusting the cycle of the 
lunar year ; from which it resulted, that, even amongst' those who 

* Atk. ad Afros. / c. 5 : Ix^Xcvf. 

fThe Novatians of Constantinople (Soc. v. 21), the Audlans in Mesopotamia 
(Epiph. Hser, 70), the remaining Quartodccimana in Asia Minor (ib, 50). 
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followed the more general Christian practice, Easter was observed 
sometimes twice or three times, sometimes not at all. It was now 
determined, once for all, that the Sunday should be kept which fell 
most nearly after the full moon of the vernal equinox. For the 
facilitation of this observance, two measures were taken ; one of 
which is remarkable as still guiding the calculations of Christendom, 
the other as having given rise to an important custom, long since 
obsolete. 

*The table of the Golden Number in the Prayer Book first 
originated in the Council Chamber of Nicsea. When the task of 
adapting the cycle of the lunar year to the Paschal question was 
proposed, the Council would naturally turn to the most learned of 
its members to accomplish the work. That member was unques- 
tionably Eusebius of Csesarea (Tillemont, vi., 668), who devoted 
himself to the work, and in the course of it composed an elaborate 
treatise on the Paschal Feast, which he presented to his Imperial 
master, who gratefully acknowledged it as a gigantic, almost incon- 
ceivable, enterprise ; and gave orders, that, if possible, it should be 
translated into Latin, for the use of the Western Church. 

* Whilst this work was preparing, the Council looked to another 
quarter for immediate and constant help. If Eusebius of Caesarea 
was the most learned individual at hand, the most learned body 
represented at Nicaea was the Church of Alexandria. It is interest- 
ing to see how the ancient wisdom of Egypt still maintained its fame, 
even in Christian theology. By a direct succession, the bishops of 
Alexandria had inherited the traditions of astronomical science that 
first appear in the fourteenth century before the Christian era, on 
the painted ceilings of the temples of Thebes. On them, therefore, 
was imposed the duty — it had already existed as a custom — of 
determining the exact day for the celebration of each successive 
Easter ; and of announcing it for each following year, by special 
messengers, sent immediately after the Feast of Epiphany to all the 
towns and monasteries withm their own jurisdiction, as well as to 
the Western Church through the Bishop of Rome, and to the Syrian 
Church through the Bishop of Antioch. 

* The first result of this arrangement is known to us in the * Festal,' 
or 'Paschal' Letters of Athanasius, who succeeded to the see of 
Alexandria the year after the decision of the Council. From that 
year, for a period of thirty years, these Letters (preserved to our 
day by the most romantic series* of incidents in the history of 
ancient documents) exhibit to us the activity with which, amidst all 
his occupations, Athanasius carried out the order which he had 
heard, as a deacon, enjoined by the Council on his aged master 
Alexander. The Coptic church still looks back with pride to the 

* Dr. Cureton'j Pre/ace to * The Festal Letters of Athanasius.* 
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age when its jurisdiction was thus acknowledged by all Christian 
sees.'* 

The decree of the Council of Nicasa was not potent enough to 
compel an absolute uniformity ; but those persons who refused to 
comply with it were accounted as schismatical, and worthy of 
ecclesiastical censure. Henceforth, they were to be found in 
the * Black-book that registered heretics/ under the names of 
Quartodecimani, Tessarescsedekatitse, Audiani, Protopaschites, and 
others. 

* Besides the difference about keeping Easter on the Lord's day, 
there was another, which, though of less moment, yet sometimes 
very much embarrassed and troubled the Church. That was a dis- 
pute among those who agreed to observe the festival on no other 
but the Lord's day ; for though they all unanimously combined in 
this, yet it was not so easy to determine on what Lord's day it was 
to be held, because it was a movable feast, and because sometimes 
it happened that the churches of one country kept it a week or a 
month sooner than others, by reason of their different calculation.'f 
This difference, as Dean Stanley has just indicated, arose from the 
employment of different cycles, the number of years in which ranged 
from eight to eighty-four. And although the greater number of 
these cycles disappeared after the Council of Nicaea, there yet 
remained a sufficient ground of diversity in the fact that the Roman 
Church proceeded by the old Jewish cycle of eighty-four years till 
A.D. 525, when Dionysius Exiguus brought the Alexandrian cycle 
of nineteen years into general use in the West. Meanwhile the 
Churches of France and Britain adhered to the old Roman rule ; 
and it required the lapse of nearly three centuries from the date 
last mentioned to establish the new canon among them. In the 
achievetnent of this there were considerable struggle and difficulty, 
which were intermittent over about two hundred years. Augustine, 
in 602, just failed of persuading the British bishops to conform to 
the Roman practice ; and in 628 the Churches of Britain refused to 
submit their Paschal calculations to the authority of Pope Honorius. 
At a conference between the English and Scottish bishops, held at 
Whitby in 664, a decision was arrived at in favour of observing the 
Roman method in Great Britain ; and this method was conformed 
to by one church after another, until in the year 800 the uniformity of 
the observance of the Paschal Feast was completed in these Islands 
by the winning over of the Welsh to the dominant practice. The 
various anomalies attendant upon diversity thus finally determined ; 
and it could no longer happen, as it had happened formerly, that, of 
members of the same household, some, through the adoption of one 
canon, should be celebrating Easter, whilst others, through their 

* Stanley's Lectures on the History of the Eastern. Church* 
t Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
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adherence to another canon, should have only lately entered upon 
the penitential austerities of Lent. 

It was anciently the custom to include fifteen days in the whole 
solemnity of the Pasch — Le.y the week before Easter Sunday and the 
week following it, the one of which was called Pascha aravptoaifiovy the 
Pasch of the Crucifixion^ and the other, Pascha dvaffTaatfiov, the 
Pasch of the Resurrection, The general name Pascha, from the 
Hebrew Pesach, which signifies the Passover, comprised both these 
seasons. For the Christian Passover includes as well the Passion 
as the Resurrection of our Saviour, who is the true Paschal Lamb, 
or Passover that was sacrificed for us. And therefore, though our 
English word Easter be generally used only to signify the Resurrec- 
tioU) yet the ancient word Pascha was taken in a larger sense to 
denote as well the Pasch of the Crucifixion as the Pasch of the 
Resurrection,'* 

The word Pascha is perpetuated in divers forms as the modern 
name of the Great Festival. In Italian it appears as Pasqua, in 
Spanish as Pascua, in Portuguese as Pascoa, in French as Pdque, 
in Swedish and Danish respectively as Paask and Paaske, and in 
Welsh as PcLsg, For our own word Easter, various derivations 
have been suggested. One writer would refer it to the Anglo- 
Saxon Yst, a storm ; and an antiquary of the last century would, in 
a kindred spirit, refer it to the seasonable prevalence of Easterly 
winds. An old mediaeval book of devotion suggests its derivation 
from Astur or Astre, the hearth, which at Easter was thoroughly 
cleansed from smoke stains and the black winter brands, in order 
to be gaily arrayed with fair flowers and strewn with green rushes. 
More piously Aster has been deduced from the East, * because as 
there the sun ariseth — who, as it were, dies in his setting — so here 
the Sun of Righteousness, which is Christ, who, as it were, sets in 
His death, and rises again.* Other etymologers recognise the 
'obvious root' of the word in the Anglo-Saxon Ostre, to rise, or the 
German Erstand, Resurrection, and are content with so * significant 
and natural a derivation ;' whilst others, again, headed by the Vener- 
able Bede, contend that the word comes from the name of the 
ancient goddess, Eostre (the Ashtaroth, or Astarte, of the Phoeni- 
cians), whose feast, falling in April, coincided generally with the 
Paschal celebration. It happens thus, as in the case of so many 
of our most familiar names, that a large choice is offered to the dis- 
cretion of the individual. It is right, in conclusion, to compare 
Easter with its German cognates, Ostern and Oster-tag, 

The Fathers of the Church have vied with each other to shower 
upon this festival the abundance of exulting and afifectionate epithet, 
and to exhaust in its favour the pregnancy of thought, and the 
vigour, copiousness, and elasticity of language. It is the great 

* Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
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day — the day of days — the l^dy and queen of days ; it is the highest 
of feasts — the chief and sovereign of all festivals. It is the bright 
Sunday — God's Sunday — Dominica Gaudii^ the Lord's day of joy. 
In the words of Gregory Nazienzen, it is * God's own Easter Day, 
the Easter in honour of the Trinity, feast of feasts, solemnity of all 
solemnities, so far passing all other feasts holden not only by or 
for men, but even those held in honour of Christ Himself, as the 
sun doth surpass and excel the stars.^ St. Chryspstom styles it 
* the desirable feast of our salvation, the day of our Lord's Resurrec- 
tion, the foundation of our peace, the occasion of our reconciliation, 
the end of our contentions and enmity with God, the destruction of 
death, and our victory over the DeviL'f In the fervid hvperbole 
of our own George Herbert, it is the only day in the calendar : 

Can there be any day but this, 
Though many suns to shine endeavour? 
We count three hundred, but we miss : 
'lliere is but one, and that one ever. 

The primitive Church distinguished Easter by the solemn celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, and especially by selecting it as the 
principal season of the three — Epiphany and Pentecost being the 
other two — which were solemnly dedicated to the baptism of 
catechumens. The spiritual joy of the season manifested itself in 
political, civil, and domestic amenities. The Emperors Theodosius 
and Valentinian, 'in honour of the Paschal feast,' enacted the 
opening of the prisons to all except the vilest and most incorrigible 
of criminals. This was done, as St. Chrysostom informs us, in 
order that the Emperors * might imitate as far as in them lay, the 
example of their Lord and Master. For, as He delivered us from 
the grievous prison of our sins, and made us capable of enjoying 
innumerable blessings, so ought we in like manner, -as far as 
possible, to imitate the mercy and kindness of our Lord.'l 

Easter was one of the times which private Christians in like 
manner chose for extraordinary efforts of charity and benevolence ; 
for hospitality and alms-giving, and for the manumission of slaves. 
So that Gregory Nyssen could exclaim — * There is no one so for- 
lorn and miserable as not to find relief by the magnificence of this 
great festival ; for at this time the prisoner is loosed, the debtor is 
set at liberty, and the slave has his freedom granted him by the 
kind declaration {aya^Si koX ^iXav9pia7r<fi Ktipvyfian) of the Church. § 
Other and divers observances, ecclesiastical and social, conspired 
to uphold the glories of the day ; so that the later popular fancy 
which made the sun dance for joy on Easter morning is rather to 

* Oratio xlv. ; In Sanctum Pascha, f In Sanctum Pascha Concio, 

X Homily XXX. ; /// Genesim, c. ii. 

§ in Sanctwn Pascha. Oratio iii. ; De Sacro festo Paschce et de ResurreC' 
tione, habita in magna die Dominica, 
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be taken as an exaggerated expression of a reasonable piety than 
shamed by the easy harshness of the word superstition. 

The glad solemnities of Easter were not confined to the one day ; 
the whole succeeding week was kept in the strictest manner as 
appertaining to the same festival. Religious assemblies were held 
daily for prayer, for preaching, and for receiving the holy com- 
munion. The sanctity*of the season was enforced by the decrees of 
several Councils ; and whilst it lasted, all public games and 
spectacles were prohibited, and all ordinary proceedings at law 
were intermitted. From Easter Eve,* when the Competenteswere 
baptized, until the Sunday in Albs, the eve of which, Alcuin 
observes, was called the ' close of Easter,' the new-made Christians, 
wearing white robes, and with lights before them, came each day to 
church, and the whole week was known by the name of the 
* Neophytes' octave.' The first Sunday after Easter was variously 
named Low Sunday, Quasimodo, and Dominica in A Ibis. The 
last title is more fully written in albis defositisy because on that day 
the neophytes, the newly-baptized or illuminated, laid aside their 
white baptismal garments, and delivered them up to the repository of 
the Church. 

Various particulars might be mentioned in illustration of the 
habit in the early Church of throwing the sanctity and blessing of 
Easter on the days that followed it. The second Council of Macon 
(585) and the Constitutions of Egbright (740) appointed that all the 
days of Easter week should be observed with equal solemnity. In 
the Spanish Church Easter is continued till after Whitsuntide, a 
fact which is in accordance with the declaration of St. Ambrose, 
that ' our ancestors have delivered unto us all the fifty days ending 
in Whitsunday to be celebrated as a continued Easter.'t Tertul- 
lian also mentions that these days were spent in holy joy and 
exultation. The early Christians stood during prayers through all 
that time, and are represented by St. Chrysostom and Tertullian as 
looking up into heaven with arms extended at length, and their 
hands upraised, as if they were malcontent that they could not fly 
even up to heaven. The Council of Tours, in 813, ordered that 
prayers should be said kneeling, except at Easter and on Sundays. 

In primitive times it was the practice among Christians of all 
Churches to use to each other on Easter morning the glad saluta- 

* Blaster Eve is remarkable as having been the only Jewish seventh day 
which was eventually retained by the Christian Church. It was known as the 
Great Sabbath, and the Holy Sabbath, and was celebrated with singular devo- 
tion, with solemn watchings, and with a blaze of illuminations whether in 
churches or in private houses. At Constantinople night is said to have been 
turned into day by the clustering all over the city of lighted torches, or rather 
pillars of wax. — Eusebius de Vita Beatissimi Imperatoris Con slant ini ; lib. iv., 
c. 22. 

t Exposilio Evangelii secundum Lucam ; lib. viii. , c. 25. 
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tion, * Christ is risen,' to which the response was, * C' rist is risen 
indeed;* or alternatively, * And hath appeared unto Simon.' In 
the Greek Church, which has been conservative of several cere- 
monies that have lapsed in other communions, the interchange of 
these salutations is still perpetuated, and they are happily amplified 
in the letter, and happily rendered in the spirit, by the Rev. Phipps 
Onslow, who contributes the following poem to the Rev. Orby 
Shipley's * Lyra Mystica,' where it has for its title * The Salutation 
of the Greek Church on Easter Day :' 

Spring-tide birds are singing, singing, 

For the daybreak in the East ; 
Silver bells are ringing, ringing, 

For the Church's glorious Feast. 
Christ is risen I Christ is risen ! 

Sin's long triumph now is o'er ; 
Christ is risen ! Death's dark prison 

Now can hold His Saints no more. 
Christ is risen ! risen. Brother ! 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed ! 

Holy Women sought Him weeping, 

Weeping at the break of dawn ; 
Sought their Lord where He lay sleeping, 

In the love of hearts forlorn, 
Life for death on death's throne meeting, 

Joy for sorrow, faith for fear ; 
For their tears, the Angels greeting — 

Christ is risen ! He is not here ! 
Christ is risen I risen. Brother! 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed ! 

Loved Apostles, scarce believing 

In His triumph o'er the grave, 
Hear the tale amid their grieving. 

Hasten eager to the Cave. 
Find the folded grave-clothes lying, 

Death's unloosed and shattered chain. 
Find Him gone, Death's power defying. 

From the Cavern sealed in vain. 

Christ is risen ! risen. Brother ! 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed ! 

Mary comes, a refuge seeking 

For her mourning and her shame, 
Lo ! a well-known voice is speaking, 

Lo ! the Master calls her name. 
First, the life o'er sin victorious. 

She who wept for sin, adored ; ' 
For her tears, the mission glorious 

To announce the Risen Lord. 

Christ is risen ! risen, Brother ! 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed ! 

For her tears, O glad reversing 
, Of the Woman's work of old, 
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Glorious tidings now rehearsing ; 

For the tale in Eden told, 
Woman's voice that tale supplying, 
Brought in death by Satan's lie ; 
Woman's voice is now replying — 
Christ is risen ! we shall not die. 
Christ is risen ! risen, Brother ! 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed ! 

Where the noontide rays are falling 

On the rugged mountain-side, 
Brethren journey, sad recalling 

How He loved, and how He died. 
He is with them ! He is hearing 

How their trust and hope had fled, • 
To their loving faith appearing 

In the Blessing of the Bread. 

Christ is risen I risen, Brother ! 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed ! 

Flashing back the sunset glory, 

Bums a casement high and dim, 
There the Ten, on all His Story 

Sadly dwelling, speak of Him. 
He is there 1 the Light that never 

Into twilight fades away, 
Day-star of the dawn that ever 

Breaks into the perfect Day ! 

Christ is risen ! risen, Brother ! 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed ! 

Saints ! your Cross in patience bearing 

Mourners I stained with many a tear, 
Penitents I in sorrow wearing 

Darkest weeds of shame and fear, 
Christ is riien ! lose your sadness, 

Joying with the joyous throng, 
Faithful hearts will find their gladness 

Joining in the Easter song. 

Christ is risen I risen, Brother 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed ! 

Christ is risen I Christ the Living, 

All His mourners' tears to stay, 
Christ is risen I Christ forgiving, 

Wipes the stain of sin away. 
Christ is risen 1 Christ is risen ! 
Sin's long triumph now is o'er ; 
, Christ is risen ! Death's dark prison 
Holds His Faithful never more. 
Christ is risen ! risen Brother ! 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed? 

* Our Church, supposing us as eager of the joyful news as were 
the primitive Christians, is loath to withhold from us long the plea- 
sure of expressing it ; and, therefore, as soon as the Absolution is 
pronounced, and we are thereby rendered fit for rejoicing, she 

12—2 
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begins her offices of praise with anthems proper to the day, en- 
couraging her members to '' keep the feast.'' ' And with this and 
other texts, she incorporates the very phrase we have just seen ren- 
dered in verse : — ' Christ is risen from the dead, and become the 
firstfruits of them that slept.** 

The homiletic and general literature of Easter is, if we may use 
the expression, of a peculiarly prismatic character. It is, to use 
another phrase which may require indulgence, remarkably poly- 
gonal Its centnd fact is amved at by an infinite number of 
approaches, and viewed from an infinite variety of aspects. And 
from the earliest Christian ages the preacher and the poet have 
delighted to illustrate every comer of the subject ; which, amongtt 
others, is susceptible of an anticipatory treatment, when looked as 
in the light of type, analogy, and prophecy. 

But the prime idea of Easter is that of rejoicing ; and in much 
of the poetry of this season we see the singers contented to be 
exultingly dazzled by the full stream of achromatic and unbroken 
light. The glory and the joy are too splendid for analysis. The 
poetry of this kind does not so much exhibit the Hallelujah for a 
frequent refrain^ as present the characteristics of a Hallelujah in 
paraphrase. The monotone is a single altissimo of triumph and 
doxology : — 

Tis the day of Resurrection : 
Earth 1 tell it out abroad 1 

The Passover of gladness ! 

• The Passover of .God ! 

From Death to Life eternal. — 
From this world to the sky, 

Our Christ hath brought us over, 
With hymns of victory. 

Our hearts be pure from evil, 

That we may see aright 
The Lord in rays eternal 

Of Resurrection-light : 
And, listening to His accents, 

May hear, so calm and plain. 
His own — All Hail J — and, hearing, 

May raise the victor strain 1 

Now let the heavens be joyful ! 

L«t earth her song begin I 
Let the round world keep triumph, 

And all that is therein : 
Invisible and visible 

Their notes let all things blend ; 
For Christ the Lord hath risen — 

Our Joy that hath no end. 

The author of the foregoing specimen of the ecstatic order of 
Easter poetry — which we have borrowed from Dr. Neale's * Hymns 
* Wheatly's Rational Illustration oftht Book of Common Prayer, 
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of the Eastern Church '--was St. John Damascenus, who flourished 
in the eighth century. Ahhough he has the double honour of being 
' the last but one of the Fathers of the Eastern Church, and the 
greatest of her poets/ but little is known of his personal history. 
' That he was born of a good family at Damascus— that he made 
great progress in philosophy — ^that he administered some charge 
under the Caliph— that he retired to the monastery of St. Sabas, in 
Palestine — that he was the most learned and eloquent writer with 
whom the Iconoclasts had to contend — that, at a comparatively 
late period of life, he was ordained priest of the Church of Jeru- 
salem, and that he died after 754, and before 787, seems to com« 
prise all that has reached us of his biography.' For his defence of 
Icons he was distinguished by the title of ' The Doctor of Christian 
Art.' His three Great Canons are those on Easter, the Ascension, 
and St. Thomas's Sunday. The poem just quoted is the first ode, 
avwrrajs^faz Vfi^pa, of the Canon for Easter Day, called the Golden 
CanoU) or tne Queen of Canons. 

Kindred in spirit, but with a little more diffuseness, is Luther's 
hymn on * Easter Day,' for an English version of which we are in- 
debted to Miss Winkworth's * Lyra Germanica.' 

In the bonds of death He lay, 

Who for our offence was slain, 
But the Lord is risen to-day, 
Christ hath brought us life again. 
Therefore let us all rejoice. 
Singing loud with cheerful voice. 

Hallelujah ! 

Of the sons of men was none 

Who could break the bonds of Death ; 
Sin this mischief dire had done, 
Innocent was none on earth ; 
Wherefore Death grew strong and bold, 
Death would all men captive hold. 

HaUelujah ! 

Jesus Christ, God's only Son, 

Came at last our foe to smite, 
All our sins away hath done, 
Done away Death's power and right, 
Only the form of Death is left, 
Of his sting he is bereft. 

HaUelujah 1 

'Twas a wondrous war, I trow. 

When Life and Death together fought ; 
But Life hath triumphed o'er his foe. 
Death is mocked and set at nought ; 
Yea, 'tis as the Scripture saith, 
Christ through death has conquered Death. 

Hallelujah I 

Now our Paschal Lamb is He, 
And b^ Him alone we Uve, 
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Who to death upon the tree, 
For our sake Himself did give. 
Faith His blood strikes on our door. 
Death dares never harm us more.* 

, Hallelujah 1 

On this day, most blest of days, 

Let us keep high festival, 
For our God hath showed His grace, 
And our Sun hath risen on all, 
And our hearts rejoice to see 
Sin and night before Him flee. 

Hallelujah t 

To the supper of the Lord 

Gladly will we come to-day, 
The word of peace is now restored. 
The old leaven is put away. 
Christ will be our food alone, 
Faith no life but His doth own. 

Hallelujah ! 

In the following Sapphics, entitled * The Lord is Risen,' and taken 
from the Rev. Gerard Moultrie's * Hymns and Lyrics for the Seasons 
of the Church,' we arrive at a still further stage of discursiveness. 
The central splendour trails more and more the clouds of glorious 
circumstance. 

Bright beams the Mom of Easter o'er the nations 1 
Earth from her slumber rises, and in triumph 
Welcomes the dawning Day-star of the morning : 

The Lord is risen ! 

Fresh bloom the flowers around the grave of Jesus, 
Pressed to intenser scent, as forth advancing 
Those beloved footsteps come, and, from the death-shade 

The Lord is risen ! 

Fear and amazement fill the vaults of Hades, 
God-man hath burst the brazen bars asunder. 
And through the open gates the cry swells louder, 

The Lord is risen ! 

Risen with glory beaming round His forehead | 
Damp with the dews of death and desolation, 
Crowned with the thorny garland of His Passion, 

The I-,ord is risen ! 

King of the purple robe He 'comes in triumph. 
With the reed sceptre never to be broken ; 
Bearing the smoking flax of His Atonement, 

The Lord is risen ! 

Crowned with the deathless diadem of glory. 
Which the fierce sons of Adam wove to crown Him 
On the earth-shaken morn of coronation ; 

The Lord is risen ! 

Awe-struck the sun hath hid his face at noon-day. 
As the Lord spread his arms to bless the Nations ; 
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Weary those arms have rested from their labours ; 

The Lord is risen ! 

Calvary's shades have fled : the earthquake slumbers 
In the deep silent lull of Easter even, 
And from the dewy night the dawn grows brighter ; 

The Lord is risen ! 

Hark ! His returning footsteps ! Alleluia ! 
Light from the tomb is beaming ! Alleluia 1 
Adam wins back the garden ! Alleluia ! 

The Lord is risen ! 

Earth's myriad voices thunder * Alleluia 1' 
Heaven's choir responsive echoes * Alleluia l' 
Death is defeated ! God reigns, ' Alleluia !' 

The Lord is risen ! 

Of all the phenomena and circumstances with which, looking at 
the Resurrection of Christ in its objective or historical aspect, the 
Easter poet is conversant, the first and most salient is the birth of 
a celestial victory from a temporary infernal triumph. The Easter 
sun stirred the tearful Church to a joy more astounding than that 
to which the dawnings of life stirred up the wondering Adam ; 
for the change was not from non-existence merely, but from all 
that was antagonistic to existence. But yesterday the Christian, 
with bowed head and bended knees, was fascinated by the agony 
of the Passion, and the despair of the Grave. To-day, all is changed 
for erectness and jubilance, and deathless expectation. The leap 
is from the bottom of the abyss to a more than Alpine summit. 
The tomb itself is become the birth-place and cradle of immor- 
tality. 

The historical accessories of the Resurrection are pregnant with 
a happy symbolism. The time was at the dawning of the year, and 
before the dawning of the day ; and it was on account of this latter 
circumstance that the Eastern Church kept up its Easter-Eve ob- 
servances until after midnight, about which hour it was, tradition 
said, that the Divine Event took place. The Evangelists, by various 
expressions, severally give countenance to this tradition ; which, 
together with their testimony, appears to have been present to the 
mind of George Herbert, when, in the poem on * Easter,' from which 
we have already quoted, he sings : — 

I got me flowers to strew Thy way ; 

I got ms boughs off many a tree ; 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 

And brought'st Thy sweets along with Thee. 

The Resurrection thus stood at the head of both the daily and 
the annual cycle of life. Man and Nature were on the point of 
commencing a new period of strength, beauty, and vitality. With 
the Paschal poets, all the lower forms of creation share in the vic- 
tory of a typical humanity. The earth returns with smiles the 
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kisses of the Spring ; conflict becomes gentle, and stability is added 
to the things of peace ; in the air is a greater lightness and liveli- 
ness ; a vaster clearness and intensity is in the skies ; and in the 
sea more rest. The deadness and dreariness of Winter are for- 
gotten in the greenness of leaves and the varied hues of flowers ; 
in the song of the bird, the voice of the turtle, the lowing of the 
ox, the gambol of the lamb. 

As an example of the kind of poetry which delighted in singing 
of the Easter aspects of nature, we transcribe from the * Voice of 
Christian Life in Song' a translation of a part of a hymn of Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, which Daniel characterizes as a Wery sweet 
poem, representing Nature renewing her birth in the spring-time, 
as welcoming the risen Christ' The stanzas which immediately 
follow have been sung for more than ten centuries as a triumphal 
Paschal hymn. Venantius Fortunatus, who was the last great 
representative of Latin poetry in Gaul, was bom A.D. 530, 'and was a 
member of a considerable family of Italy. He died at Poitiers — 
of which see he had late in life been appointed bishop — early in 
the seventh century. He was a man of great culture and of general 
esteem, numbering among his friends the most illustrious names 
in the ecclesiastical annals of his time. He had the reputation of 
being the first poet of his age ; and he is said by Paulus Diaconus 
to have composed hymns for all the festivals of the year. His 
other best known poems are the Passion hymns Vexilla Regis and 
Fange Lingua, 

Hail, festal day ! ever exalted high, ' 
On which God conquered hell, and rules the starry sky, 
Hail, festal day 1 ever exalted high. 

See the fresh beauty of the new-born earth, 
As with the Lord, His gifts anew come forth, 

Since God hath conquered hell, and rules the starry sky, 

Christ, after suffering, vanquished Satan's powers, 
Tlius dons the groves its leaves, the grass its flowers ; 
Hail, festal day ! ever exalted high. 

He burst the bands of hell, through heaven ascending. 
Sea, earth, and sky, to God their hymns are sending, 

Since God hath conquered hell, and rules the starry sky, 

The Crucified reigns God for evermore, 
All creatures their Creator now adore ; 
Hail, festal day I ever exalted high. 

The changing months, the pleasant light of days, 
The shining hours, the rippling moments praise. 

Since God hath conquered hell, and rules the starry sky. 

Christ, Maker and Redeemer — Health of all — 
Only begotten Son — on Thee we call ; 
Hail, festal day ! ever exalted high. 

Thou, seeing man sunk in the depths forlorn. 
To rescue man, Thyself as man wast born ; 

For God hath conquered hell, and rules the starry sky. 
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Author of Life ! Death's garments round Thee lay ; 
To save the lost, Thou treadest Death's dark way ; 
Hail, festal day ! ever exalted high. 

Let Faith to the sure promise lift her eyes ; 
The third day dawns, Arise, my Buried ! rise, 

For God hath conquered hell, and rules the starry sky. 

From hell's imprisoned shades strike off the chain, 
And those who perish from the depths regain. 
Hail, festal day ! ever exalted high. 

Bring back Thy face, that all its light may see, 
Bring back the Day, which died to us with Thee, 

Since God hath conquered hell, and rules the starry sky. * ] 

Countless the hosts Thou savest from the dead ; 
They follow free where Thou, their Lord, hast led. 
Hail, festal day ! ever ejcalted high. 

Taking Thy flesh again, to heaven Thou farest ; 
Mighty in battle, glorious spoils thou bearest, 

For God hath conquered hell, and rules the starry sky. 

These, and such as these, were circumstances that occurred in 
the fixed order of times and seasons ; although they had imported 
into them a fuller significance from the fact of their coincidence 
with the Resurrection of Christ But there were other phenomena, 
peculiar and proper to this as a unique season, upon which the Easter 
muse has lovingly lingered : — The coming up of departed saints 
from their graves ; the futile precautions of the chief priests and 
Pharisees, who, having in vain sealed a stone and set a watch at 
the tomb of Jesus, bribed the soldiers to report that the disciples 
had carried off the body of their risen Master ; the great earth- 
quake, and the coming down of the Angel of the Lord from heaven ; 
the rolling back of the stone from the door of the sepulchre ; the 
quaking of the keepers at the angelic vision, and the bewildered 
joy of the two Manes at the angelic message ; the appearance of 
Christ Himself to the women, to Peter, to the travellers to Emmaus, 
to the Ten, and, afterwards, to the Eleven in the * upper room' ; the 
incredulity, and at length the satisfied faith, of Thomas : the legacy 
of peace, and the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Such, and so 
various are the salient features of one or more of which the Easter 
poets have essayed the description ; and some of them are pre- 
sented by Dean Alford in an * Easter Ode' : — 

The calm of blessed night 

Is on Judaea's hills ; 
The full-orbed moon, with cloudless light, 

Is sparkling on their rills : 
One spot above the rest 

Is still and tranquil seen, 
The chamber, as of something blest, 

Amidst its bowers of green. 

Around that spot, each way, 
The figures ye may trace 
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Of men-at-arms, in grim array. 

Girding the solemn place : 
But other bands are there — 

And, glistening through the gloom, 
L^ons of angels, faright and rah*. 

Throng to that wondrous tomb. 

' Praise be to God on high ! 

The triumph-hour is near ; 
The Lord hath won the victory. 

The foe is vanquished here ! 
Dark Grave, yield up the dead — 

Give up thy prey, thou Earth ; 
In death he bowed His sacred head — 

He springs anew to birth I 

Sharp was the wreath of thorns 

Around His suffering brow ; 
But glory rich His head adorns. 

And angels crown Him now. 
Roll yonder rock away 

That bars the marble gate ; 
And gather we in bright array 

To swell the Victor's state !' 

'Hail! hail! haU! 

The Lord is risen indeed ! 
The curse is made of none avail ; 

The sons of moi are freedr 

The appearance of the risen Saviour to the Disciples is the subject 
of a poem, entitled * Easter Day ; the Evening Benediction,' which 
is adopted from the late Rev. Canon Oakeley's * Lyra Liturgica ; or 
Reflections in Verse for Holy Days and Seasons.' 

'A!id the hushed echoes of the Upper Room, 

The chosen Ten had met that First Day's eve ; 
'Twixt dawning gladness poised and passing gloom. 

Too firm to doubt, too fearful to believe. 

Could they review those three eventful Days — 

\Mth sorrows fraught and memories unblest ; 
Their Lord's rebuke, their own half-Ioyal wajfs — 

And quite their hearts of grief and shame divest ? 

Could th^ forget their failing, and their flight. 

One comrade's weakness, and anothv *s crime ; 
And all the wonders of that former Night — 

Its acts of winning love, its words sublime ? 

Yet joy would flash across their pensive talk. 

As one ii-as fain with surety to dedare. 
How Christ was seoi upon the earth to walk — 

He was aiive, but still He was not iktrt. 

The Pasdial moonlight through the lattice gleamed. 
Silvering the shades of Evming's dreamy hour, 

Wlien on their sght a more than vision beamed. 
No sleight of cve^ no freak of fancy's power. 
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A glorious form into their presence came, 

Piercing with arrowy force the bolted door ;' 
In grace the same, in aspect not the same, 

With Him who blessed their acts so oft before. 

All saw Him changed — how changed! but chiefly he 

Who at the Supper leaned upon His Breast 
And watched on Calvary's steep the Agony 

That o'er His frame its harrowing trace impressed. 

Sorrow is past, and death. What is He now ? 

No flower so beautiful, no sun so bright ; 
The note of empire sits upon His brow, 

His form is circled with a vest of light. 

Yet hardly dared they'hope the vision true. 

Till to the fulness of their joy they woke, 
As the known accents, ' Peace be unto you !' 

From Him who gives the peace He proffers, broke. 

Dear to the exile are the songs of home ; 

To captives, dear the message of release ; 
But dearest to 'the burdened Christian come 

From Jesus' lips His promises of peace. 

Such the calm joy Thou givest, Lord, to-night, 

To all who bow before Thine altar- throne. 
And seek the grace of that celestial rite, 

Which pours Thy benediction on Thine own ! 

Which knits in privilege as in degree. 

Us with Thy children of the olden time, 
Since Thou art One with all, and all with Thee, 

In this Thy Church's age, as in her prime. 

We, too, are gathered in our Upper Room 
(Thy Church), with grateful hearts, but records sad ; 

Come in our midst, O Risen Saviour, come. 
And bless us with Thine Hand, and make us glad t 

I.O I Thou art here. Hence doubt, hence vain alarms ; 

Let carking cares and envious whispers cease ; 
Christ bears us in His everlasting Arms. 

And lifts His voice on high, and sheds His peace. 

This morn, with loving hearts and conscience pure, 

We met Him at His sacramental Feast ; 
This eve He comes our pardon to assure. 

And shadow forth the image of our rest. 

The whole body of Paschal doctrine is set forth in the fifteenth 
chapter of St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, and its moral 
and spiritual significance, as affecting Christian conduct, is fully 
exhibited, amongst other places, in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
from the third chapter of which the Epistle for the day is taken. 
It was impossible that every aspect of Easter should not at least be 
intimated wherever one was poetically exhibited. The doctrinal 
and the didactic have thus appeared in the historical poems which 
we have already placed before the reader. It remains for us to 
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offer two or three other poems which refer severally to the Resur- 
rection hopes of the Christian individual, and of the Church, the 
Christian corporation. The first, entitled * The Resurrectidii,' we 
owe to Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock, the author of the * Messiah ;' 
who, besides his larger poem, left a number of odes, ' the general 
character of which/ says Mr. Nind, the translator of the ' Odes of 
Klopstock,* from 1747 to 1780,' Ms to promote humanity, friendship, 
patriotism, and religion. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that at a 
time when an eclectic scepticism was supposed to be the badge of 
genius and philosophy — when the tide of infidelity was billowing up 
Europe — he planted the Cross above the waves, and sang to his 
fellow-countr)rmen, God the Redeemer.' The following, from 
among the spiritual songs of Mr. Kind's volume, has appeared in 
other versions ; and a rendering of it, at once smoother and more 
paraphrastic, occurs in the ' Lyra Sacra ' of the Rev. Bourchier 
Wrey Savile.' 

Yes ! thou wilt rise, wilt rise as Jesus rose, 
My dust, from brief repose : 

Endless to live 
Will He who made Thee give. 

Praise ye the Lord. 

Again to bloom the seed the sower sows : 
The Lord of harvest goes 

Gathering the sheaves 
Death's sickle reaps and heaves. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

Oh ! day of thankfulness and joyful tears, 
The day when God appears 1 

When 'neath the sod 
I have slept long, my God 

Will wake me up. 

Then shall we be like unto them that dream, 
And into joy supreme 

With Jesus go. 
The pilgrim then shall know 

Sorrow no more. 

Ah I then my Saviour me shall lead in grace 
To the Most Holy Place, 

If Him I serve 
This side the veil, nor swerve. 

Praise ye the Lord. 

The Resurrection of Jesus was the Great Charter of humanity. 
Man, contemplating this most magnificent of events, becomes irra- 
diate with a light that never was on sea or shore. Feelings of a 
mysterious grandeur struggle in his soul ; for it is on this day that 
his soul first ascertains the fact of her immortality — a fact which had 
been but feebly lighted by the Old Testament, left in doubt by 
Plato, denied by Epicurus, or perverted by Pythagoras into a 
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mongrel metempsychosis. The universality of the Resurrection 
hope is set forth in CrashaVs ' Easter Day/ a short ode, which 
occurs in his volume called * Steps to the Temple.* 

Rise, Heir of fresh Eternity 

From Thy virgin-tomb : 
Rise, mighty Man of Wonders, and Thy world with Thee, 
Thy tomb, the universal East, 

Nature's new womb ; 
Thy tomb, fair Immortality's perfumed nest. 

Of all the glories make noon gay, 

This is the mom ; 
This Rock buds forth the fountain of the stream of day." 
In Joy's white annals live this hour. 

When Life was bom ; 
No cloud scowl on his radiant lips, no tempests lour. 

Life, by this light's nativity, 

All creatures have. 
Death only by this day's just doom is forced to die ; 
Nor is Death forced ; for he may lie 

Throned in Thy grave — 
Death will on this condition be content to die. 

The late Rev. Isaac Williams, author of * The Cathedral,' and the 
^ of * Lyra Apostolica,' published in 1849 a volume entitled * The 
Altar : or, Meditations in Verse on the Great Christian Sacrifice.' 
From this volume we take our last poetical illustration of Easter. 
It is in the form of a Sonnet, and has for its theme : ' If we have 
been planted together in the likeness of His death, we shall be also 
in the likeness of His Resurrection.' 

Christ rises !— not alone, with Him His own 

Are rising from their graves, and burst the veil, 

And look again on this their earthly jail, 
Even as the moon doth not arise alone. 
But watchful sentinels attend her throne, 

Yet love that they themselves should fade and fail, 

In her surpassing lustre, dim and pale. 
'Tis thus when Christ within the soul made known 

His glorious Ressurrection shall declare, 
His love and light shall dissipate the gloom ; 
Nor shall He thither unattended come, 
But all the graces with Him make their home, 
When He the darkness of the soul lays hare. 
Fain to vouchsafe His gracious presence there. 

* The Resurrection once believed,' to conclude with the words of 
the late Professor Archer Butler, *who can believe it, and not 
acknowledge that it alters the whole complexion of his existence ; 
that he has sprung at one bound from dust to angels ; that he stands 
on the great platform of immortal natures, can see below him the 
whole universe, above him nothing but his God ? Shall we not 
then awake, and know ourselves the immortals that we are ? This 
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world is but the womb of eternity. The Father, who has regenerated, 
has regenerated that He may immortalize. Sooner shall He yield 
His heavenly throne than hold it and forsake us ; sooner shall God 
be no longer God, than " the children of God " fail to be " the 
children of the Resurrection." Behold ! we standalone in creation ; 
earth, sea, and sky can show nothing so awful as we are ! The 
rooted hills shall flee before the fiery glance of the Almighty Judge ; 
the mountains shall become dust, the ocean a vapour ; the very 
stars of heaven shall fade and fall as the fig-tree casts her untimely 
fruit ! yea, " heaven and earth shall pass away :" but the humblest, 
poorest, lowliest among us is born for undying life. Amid all the 
terrors of dissolving nature, the band of immortals shall stand before 
their Judge. He has made you to be sharers of His own eternity ; 
the most incomprehensible of His attributes is permitted in its 
measure to be yours. Alone in a world of weak and fading forms 
— with all perishable, even to the inmost folds of the fleshly garment 
that invests you — with the very beauty of nature dependent on its 
revolutions, its order the order of successive evanescence, its con- 
stancy the constancy of change — amid all this mournful scenery of 
death, you alone are deathless. In the lapse of millions ofa^es 
hence, for aught we can tell, it may be the purpose of God that 
all this outward visible universe shall gradually give place to some 
new creation ; that other planets shall circle other suns ; that un- 
heard-of forms of animated existence shall crowd all the chambers 
of the sensitive universe with forms of life unlike all that we can 
dream of ; that in slow progression the universal cycle of our 
present system of nature shall at length expire : but even then no 
decay shall dare to touch the universe of souls. Even then there 
shall be memories in heaven that shall speak of their little speck of 
earthly existence as a well-remembered history ; yea, that shall 
anticipate millions of even such cycles as this, as not consuming 
even the first glorious minute of the everlasting day ! For these 
things ye are born ; unto this heritage are ye redeemed. Live, 
then, as citizens of the immortal empire. Let the impress of the 
eternal country be on your foreheads. Let the angels see that you 
know yourselves their fellows. Speak, think, and act as becomes 
your high ancestry ; for your Father is in heaven, and the First- 
bom of your brethren is on the throne of God. Oh ! as you read 
and hear of these things, strain your eyes beyond the walls of this 
^im prison,^ and catch the unearthly light of that spiritual world 
where the perfected just are already awaiting your arrival.'* 

* Sermon on The Power of the Resurrection » 
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f T was the fond custom of heathen nations whose origin 
^ was veiled in obscurity, to claim a descent from ancestral 
gods, or an ascent from the soil of the country which 
they occupied ; and the practice is not entirely without 
its parallel in the assumed derivation of Christian 
seasons. Although no mention of the celebration of 
the feast of Ascension occurs in the writings of the earliest fathers, 
as Justin Martyr, Cyprian,and Clement of Alexandria ; and although 
Origen omits it from his list of the Christian festivals,* it is claimed 
by St. Augustine as one of those solemn anniversaries, which, being 
observed through all the Church, were to be referred, on account of 
their universality, to the appointment of the Apostles themselves, or 
to the authority of general Councils.f From the fact of certain im- 
munities to slaves being provided for at the recurrence of Ascension 
Day, by the Apostolical Coftstitutions (lib* viii., c. 33), it has been 
concluded that it was established not later than the second half of 
the third century. Its commemoration is recognized by St. Chrysos- 
tom among the other principal holydays of the Crucifixion, the 
Passion, the Resurrection, and the Pentecostal outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit ; and he styles it * the illustrious and refulgent day of 
the Assumption of the Crucified.'^ St. Augustine speaks of it as 
*the day on which we celebrate the Ascension of our Lord to 
Heaven.'§ 

The Council of Agde, A.D. 506, and the Council of Orleans, a.d. 
5 1 1, severally made decrees to enforce, under heavy ecclesiastical 
penalties, the regular and decent observance of this festival. || And 

* Contra Celsum; lib. viii., c. 22. 
; f EpistolcB ; Ad Inquisitiones yanuarii; Ep. liv. 
X Homily, In Ascensionem Domini nostri Jesu Christie 
§ Sermo, De Ascensione Domini. 
II Labb^'S Sacrosancta Contilia^ 
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in the previous century, Proclus, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
who died in 447, in his enumeration of the five great festivals, gave 
the fourth place to that which * declared the ascent into Heaven 
of Him who was our Firstfruit.'* The fact of the primitive obscurity 
of the festival of the Ascension may be understood from the 
probability of its having to achieve a gradual emergence into indi- 
viduality and pre-eminence above the rest of the fifty days which, 
intervening between the Resurrection and the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, were all grouped together in one extended season of 
Pentecost. On this quinquagesimal duration of the period was the 
boast of Tertullian founded, when,addressing his heathen opponents, 
he challenged them : * Gather all the festivals of the Gentiles, and 
put them together into one sum ; they will not be able to rival this 
single one of Pentecost.'t The dawning of the more particular 
distinction of the day of Christ's Ascension may, as Joachim Hilde- 
brand infers from the manner of its mention by St. Augustine, be 
fixed in the early part of the fourth century.J 

In the Apostolical Constitutions the day of our Lord's Assump- 
tion into Heaven is called rryv dvaXriyl/iv ; and mere fully in an 
Oration ascribed to Epiphanius, rifv ava\t}\piv rov Kupiov rjfjujjv Jritrov 
XpivTov, • Another title for this day which was anciently in consider- 
able vogue was 'ETrtcrw^ofilwy, rifitpa EmaiaKofisvris, or ffw^oftcvjjc ; for 

the reason, as has been generally supposed, that the Ascension was 
the completion of the work of human redemption, and of the whole 
polity and economy of the Christian systeih. The words of St, 
Chrysostom favour this hypothesis : * On this day the reconcilia- 
tion between God and man is perfected ; on this day the ancient 
enmity is destroyed, and the protracted war concluded ; on this day 

a marvellous and unexpected peace is restored to us After 

God in His anger had destroyed man and beast from off the earth 
by a universal deluge, we, who had been shown to be unworthy to 
be lords of earth, are exalted to the hope of Heaven ; we, who were 
not fit to receive dominion below, are advanced to a kingdom which 
is above. We ascend higher than the heavens, and take possession 
of a royal throne ; and that very nature of ours, against which the 
cherubim were set to guard the gate of Paradise, is this day set 
above the cherubim.'§ Amongst the moderns, Ascension Day has 
no great variety of vernacular names. In Germany it is known as 
Himmelfahrtstag ; and sometimes as Non-tag^ because nones were 
kept with singular splendour, out of respect to a tradition that at 
this hour our Lord ascended to Heaven. In some parts of the 
south of France it was termed Bread- Thursday ^ from a distribution 

* Oratio iii. De Incarnatione Domini. 

\ De Idololatria : c. xiv. 

X De Diebus Fesiis Libellus : Festum Ascenslonis. 

§ Homily, In Ascensionem Domini Nostri Jesu Christi. 
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of bread which was then made to the poor ; whilst in England it is 
popularly known as Holy Thursday. 

Ascension Day is one of the twelve feasts which — the Paschal 
Feast standing alone and above all — the Oriental Church calls by 
the name of Great, in contradistinction to the other classes known 
respectively as Middle and Little. It is one of the seasons at which 
the English Church especially enforces upon its members the duty 
of receiving the Holy Communion ; and it is one of the six Holy- 
days for which proper liturgical offices are appointed. 

Although, as we have seen, it began to assume a more strictly- 
defined individual life late in the third, or early in the fourth, 
century, Ascension Day was never less than a time for the delivery 
of special discourses, having for their object the exhortation of the 
faithful to lift up their souls to accompany the ascended Christ to 
the heavenly places where His power and glory were manifested. 
The honours paid to the Ascension came gradually to include 
observances which to an educated spiritual taste appear to over- 
step the marches that separate piety from superstition and burlesque. 

* As for any such ridiculous pageantry,' are the words of Bingham, 

* as has been used in some places to represent Christ's Ascension 
in the Church, by drawing up an image of Christ to the roof of the 
church, and then casting down the image of Satan in flames, to 
represent his falling as lightning from heaven, with abundance 
more of the same kind (which the curious reader may find described 
by Hospinian* out of Naogeorgus), the ancient Church was wholly a 
stranger to it ; this being the invention of later ages, when super- 
stitious ceremonies had debased religion into sport and ridicule, 
and made the great things of God's Law look more like ludicrous 
pomp and comedy, than venerable mysteries of the Christian faith.'t 

Foreshadowings of the Ascension of Christ are to be found in 
various typical representations and prophetic utterances recorded 
in the Old Testament Scriptures ; and these the several offices for 
the day of its commemoration set forth with a singular complete- 
ness. The ascent of Moses to the Mount in order to receive from 
God the Law which was to be the rule of Israel, finds its antitype 
in the Ascension of Christ in order that from the heights of His 
glory He might dispense 'a new law, the law of faith.' This latter 
Ascension was further and recurrently represented * by the High 
Priest's being appointed once every year to enter into the Holy of 
Holies ; which showed that the High Priest of the good things to 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle not made with hands, 
was to enter into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us (Heb.. ix. ii, 12), all the Jews believing that the 
tabernacle did signify this world, and the Holy of Holies the 

T De Festis Christianorum. 

^( Antiquities of the Christian Church, 

13 
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highest heavens. Wherefore, as the High Priest did pass through 
the rest of the tabernacle, and with the blood of the sacrifice enter 
the Holy of Holies, so was the Messiah to offer up Himself a 
sacrifice to pass through all the courts of this world, and with His 
blood to enter into the highest heavens, the most glorious seat of 
the majesty of God/* 

It would be difficult to demonstrate fully the relation of type and 
antitype between the translation of Enoch, the fiery rape of Elijah, 
and the Ascension of Christ. Yet these are events which have 
ever been objects of legitimate comparison— a comparison that has 
generally taken the complexion of a contrast of which all the 
stupendous circumstances were on the side of a greater and unique 
glory to the Saviour of mankind. Enoch was ' taken ;' Elijah was 
carried upwards; but Christ, proprid virtute, perforce of His 
divine nature. Himself ascended. Tkey owed their elevation to an 
agency external to themselves ; He owed His to His own inherent 
power. * It is to be expressly noted,' says Gregory the Great, 
" that Elias is said to have ascended in a chariot, that it might be 
openly and abundantly demonstrated that even a righteous man 
requires assistance foreign to himself. The aids which Elias 
received, he received at the bands of angels, for not even to the 
aerial heaven, encumbered as he was by the infirmity of his nature, 
could he possibly ascend by himself. But our Redeemer, not in a 
chariot, not by the ministration of angels, was raised up to heaven, 
because He who had made all things was naturally borne above all 
things by His own native power and virtue.'t 

The essential superiority of the Ascension of Christ is further 
pointed by a quaint and curious speculation of Benedict XIV., who 
therein presumably represents the current opinion of his time 
(1740— 1758). This speculation, which an all but exhaustive 
geographical discovery has at present routed, would seem to have 
been based upon a fanciful application of a passage in the prophet 
Malachi (iv. 5, 6). * In the Old Testament,' says Pope Benedict, 
* we are told that Elias was carried away into heaven. Now there 
is an aerial heaven, and there is an ethereal heaven. The aerial 
heaven is that which is nearest to the earth ; whence we speak of 
the fowls of heaven, because we see them flying about in the 
air. Elias, therefore, was taken up into the aerial heaven, in order 
that he might be speedily conducted to some remote and secret 
region of the earth, where he should live in great quietness both of 
body and spirit, until at the end of the world he should return and 
discharge the debt he still owes to death. For he has deferred 
death, not evaded it But our Redeemer, by not deferring death, 

♦ Nelson's Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England, 
t XL, Homilia in Evangelia ; Horn, xxix., In Ascensione Domini* 
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has overcome it ; by His Resurrection has consumed and destroyed 
it ; and by His Ascension has declared the splendour of His 
Resurrection.'* 

With the Ascension, the whole sphere of Christ's activity as the 
Saviour of mankind was perfected ; the whole cycle of the work 
of atonement was complete. Beginning in heaven, it had there its 
consummation. When our Lord had accomplished the objects of 
His life, He laid it down ; when He had accomplished the objects 
of His death, He rose again ; and when he had accomplished the 
objects of His Resurrection, He ascended to resume His intermitted 
grandeur— the same divine pomp which He had with the Father 
before the world began — the same, but with an eternal difference. 
St. Bernard thus calls the feast of Ascension * the consummation 
and complement of all other solemnities — ^^the happy closing of the 
whole of the itinerary of the Son of God. For He who descended 
is the same as He who this day ascended above all heavens, that 
He might perfect all things (Ephes. iv. io).t But in an especial 
manner the Ascension was the complement of the Resurrection ; 
and these two together make up one God-like procession from the 
unfathomed abyss to the approachless .height. Earth was simply 
the halting-place : and the quadragesimal delay was simply the 
interval between the extremes of subjection to death on the one 
hand, and the power of dispensing life on the other. Rightly 
estimated, it may be said that the Resurrection was the greater 
miracle of the two. It was less astonishing, if we may so reverently 
phrase it, that He who by His own power forced the unwilling 
gates of death and the tomb from within^ should pass through 
the open gates of expectant heaven from without. 

The poetry of the Ascension has not concerned itself so much 
with the typology as with the prophecy of the Old Testament ; and 
the language of the latter has supplied the Christian imitator with 
his grandest, his most vivid and most fervid images. The spirit of 
the Psalmist affords, up to this moment, the most elevated inspira- 
tion of the baptized muse. The soul of David still vibrates through 
the songs that record the ascending triumphs of the Son and the 
Lord of David. 

The circumstances attending the Ascension divide themselves 
very naturally into the circumstances severally on earth and in 
heaven. The former of course refer to the phenomena of the part- 
ing below ; the latter, of the reception above. The difference of 
place was great ; the difference of time, although at a minimum, 
was yet sufficient to give the idea of sequence. There was at least 
the difference of past and present ; of the was and the /j, the then 
and the now^ 

* De Fesiis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, 
f Sermo ii, ; /» Ascensione Domini, 
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The scene of the Ascension was the Mount of Olives, distant 
eastward from Jerusalem about five or eight furlongs, according as 
the measurement was taken to the base or the summit. To this 
Mount it was that our Lord was accustomed to retire for prayer 
and contemplation after the public services of the day ; from it, 
weeping. He pronounced the impending destruction of the city ; 
and at its foot lay the garden which was the place of His agony.* 
It was in the act of benediction, and whilst promising the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, that a cloud received Him out of the sight of 
His assembled friends and followers, to whom, whilst still they 
looked after their ascending Master, angels appeared to give 
assurance of a like glorious return for the Judgment of the world. 

Now that Death by death hath found its ending, 

Thou dost call to Thee Thy loved Eleven, 
And from holy Olivet ascending 

On a cloud art carried up to Heavenrr 

O that wondrous Birth ! that wondrous Rising ! 

That more wondrous mounting to the sky ! 
So Elias, earthly things despising, 

In a fiery chariot went on high. 

Parted from Him, still they watched His going : 
• Why stand gazing thus ?' the Angel said — 

' This same Jesus, all His glory showing, 
Shall return to judge the quick and dead.* 

The foregoing is the fifth Ode, Nficpwaac rhv QdvaTov, of the 
Canon for Ascension of St. Joseph of the Studium, who is known as 
the most prolific of Eastern hymn-writers. Dr. Neale calls the 
Canon for Ascension^ * the crowning glory of the poet Joseph ;' and 
says that in it the author * has with a happy boldness entered into' 
the lists with St. John Damascene, to whom, on this one occasion, 
he must be pronounced superior.' * A Sicilian by birth, Joseph left 
his native country on its occupation by the Mahometans in 830, and 
went to Thessalonica, where he embraced the monastic life. Thence 
he removed to Constantinople ; but, in the second Iconoclastic 
persecution, he seems to have felt no vocation for confessorship, 
and went to Rome. Taken by pirates, he was for some years a 
slave in Crete, where he converted many to the faith ; and, having 
obtained his liberty, and returned to the Imperial city, he stood 
high in the favour first of St. Ignatius, then of Photius, whom he 
accompanied into exile. On the death of that great man he was 
recalled, and gave himself entirely to Hymnology.'t 

* The footprints of our Lord on the Mount of Olives were said, by a tradition 
mentioned by Pope Benedict XIV., to be indelible by any force or pressure that 
could be brought to bear upon them. They were even reported to have re- 
mained fresh and distinct after all the trampling of the horse and foot of the 
besieging army of Titus. 
, + Hymns of the Eastern Church* 
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. The Latin hymn ^.terne Rex Altissime was not in any consider- 
able vogue in the ages nearest to its production. It is extant, how- 
ever, in more than one version, varying in length as well as in 
particular turns of expression ; and it occurs in the Roman Breviary 
as an Ascension hymn for Matins. Daniel, in his * Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus/ gives it a place — in a twofold form — amongst agroup 
of anonymous hymns which he assigns to a period between the 
sixth and the ninth century. The English translation here offered 
is taken from the Rev. Edward Cas wall's * Lyra Catholica.' It owes 
its order in our series of examples of Ascension poetry to the 
affinity which its ending displays to the conclusion of the Ode of 
St. Joseph of the Studium — both coinciding in referring to the 
second coming of Christ as a Judge. 

O Thou eternal King most high ! 

Who didst the world redeem ; 
And conquering Death and Hell, receive 

A dignity supreme. 

Thou, through the starry orbs, this day 

Didst to Thy throne ascend ; 
Thenceforth to reign in sovereign power, 

And glory without end. 

There, seated in Thy majesty. 

To Thee submissive bow 
The Heaven of Heavens, the spacious earth. 

The depths of Hell below. 

With trembling there the angels see 

The changed estate of men ; 
The flesh which sinned by Flesh redeemed ; 

Man in the Godhead reign. 

There, waiting for Thy faithful souls, 

Be Thou to us, O Lord I 
Our peerless joy while here we stay, 

in Heaven our great reward. 

Renew our strength ; our sins forgive ; 

Our miseries eftace ; 
And lift our souls aloft to Thee, 

By Thy celestial grace. 

So, when Thou shinest on the clouds, 

With Thy angelic train, 
May we be saved from vengeance due, 

And our lost crowns regain. 

Glory to Jesus who returns 

Triumphantly to Heaven ; 
Praise to the Father evermore. 

And Holy Ghost be given. 

The Twenty-fourth is one of the Psalms which the Church has 
made proper to the commemoration of the Ascension ; and the 
fine poetical imagery of its latter part has been vigorously rendered 
in evangelical paraphrase by Charles Wesley, whose muse is almost 
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unexampled in its impassioned fervour and in the unfaltering bold- 
ness of its expressions of love and confidence. The hymns of 
Charles Wesley remain to evidence the probability of the opinion 
delivered on his ministry by one of his biographers, to the effect 
that * for the space of ten years, it was like a flame of fire.' It is 
probable that, like the Seventy-eighth, another of the Psalms proper 
to Ascension Day, the Twenty-fourth Psalm was composed by the 
royal poet on the joyous occasion of the bringing of the Ark of 
the Covenant from the house of Obed-Edom into the city of David, 
and into the house prepared for it on Mount Sion.* In the Chris- 
tian adaptation of the enthusiasm of David, * our blessed Redeemer 
is represented as rising in His triumphal chariot, leading captive 
the powers of Hell, arriving at the portals of the celestial city. 
Attendant angels chant His praises, and demand on His behalf 
that the gates shall be thrown wide open, that the everlasting doors 
•shall be lifted up, and that he shall be solemnly ushered into those 
mansions which He claims as His own. The enquiry is thus raised, 
Who is this Kin^ of Glory f In reply, His name is given, and 
some of His exploits are enumerated. A second enquiry and a 
second reply lead to a confirmation of the former statement, with 
additional titles and dignities bestowed upon Him ; the last being 
the highest and most glorious of all, and involving absolute, 
supreme, and eternal Deity — God over all, for ever blessed. The 
whole subject, when thus applied to the Ascension of the Lord 
Jesus, and His reception in the abodes of endless bliss, is invested 
with the deepest importance, and exhibits all the beauty and 
sublimity which characterize poetry of the highest order. - One 
might indeed say, without any impropriety, that the Jewish bard is 
here excelled by the Christian poet : because the latter, guided by 
the superior light of the Gospel dispensation, and enjoying in the 
largest measure the gifts of the Holy Spirit, understood these divine 
mysteries far better than even the favoured son of Jesse could 
understand them in his day.'f 

Our Lord is risen from the dead ; 

Our Jesus is gone up on high ! 
The powers of Hell are captive led, 

Dragged to the portals of the sky ; 
There His triumphant chariot waits, 

And angels chant the solemn lay : 
Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates ; 

Ye everlasting doors, give way ! 

* ' This Psalm alludes so very plainly to Christ's Ascension, that Theodore 
says, it was actually sung on that occasion by a choir of angels that attended 
Him.' — Wheatly's Common Prayer. 

t Wesleyan Hymnology : or, a Companion to the Wesleyan Hymn Book. By 
William PeDnington Burgess, Wesleyan Minister, 1845. 
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Loose all your bars of massy light, 

And wide unfold the ethereal scene ; 
He claims these mansions as His right ; 

Receive the King of Glory in ! 
Who is the King of Glory ? Who ? 

The Lord that all our foes o'ercame ; 
The world, sin, death, and hell o'erthrew : 

And Jesus is the Conqueror's name. 

Lo ! His triumphal chariot waits, 

And angels chant the solemn lay : 
Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates ; 

Ye everlasting doors give way I 
Who is the King of Glory? Who? 

'I1ie Lord, of glorious power possessed ; 
The King of saints, and angels too, 

God over all, for ever blessed ! 

Our next example of Ascension poetry fills up the grand outline of 
Charles Wesley with a particularity of detail the suggestion of which 
is to be traced to the Te Deutn, But before it proceeds to describe 
the reception of Christ in heaven, it depicts the sympathy of terrestrial 
Nature with the triumph of the Lord of earth and heaven. The 
author of this piece was Giles Fletcher, nephew of Richard Fletcher, 
Bishop of London, and younger brother of Phineas Fletcher, the 
very ingenious poetical allegorist of the * Purple Island.* Giles 
Fletcher was born in 1 588, or a year or two earlier, and educated 
at Westminster and at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
was chosen Fellow. Fuller describes him as * one equally beloved 
of the Muses and the Graces^ having a sanctified wit, witness his 
worthy poem entituled * Christ's Victory,' made by him — being but 
Bachelor of Arts — discovering the piety of a saint and divinity of 
a doctor. He afterwards applied himself to school divinity (cross 
to the grain of his genius as some conceive), and attained to good 
skill therein. When he preached at St, Maries his prayer before 
his sermon usually consisted of one entire allegory, not driven but 
led on, most proper in all particulars. He was at last (by exchange 
of his living) settled in Suffolk^ which hath the best and worst airs 
in England^ best about Bury^ and worst on the sea-side, where (ai 
Alderton) Master Fletcher was beneficed.* Here, Fuller proceeds 
to inform us, his career was cut short about the year 1623 ; his 
death being accelerated by the unkindness at once of the atmos- 
phere and the people. 

In 1610 Fletcher published at Cambridge his great poem entitled 
* Christ's Victory and Triumph,' which, althouo^h never cnjo> ing 
popular appreciation commensurate with its deserts, a.ffoids in- 
stances of bold and graphic personification, and abounds an majestic 
passages. It consists of four Cantos, the subjects of which are 
respectively (i) Christ's Victory in Heaven ; (2) Christ's Triumph 

* History of the Worthies of England* 
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united and incorporated into Christ Himself, being made living 
Members of His Body, partaking a common Life and Sense with 
Him ; by it we are compacted into the same spiritual Edifice, 
dedicated to the Worship and Inhabitation of God ; our Bodies 
and Souls are made Temples of His Divinity, Thrones of His 
Majesty, Orbs of His celestial Light, Paradises of His blissful 
Presence.'* 

It was the day of the introduction into the world more specially 
His own, of the same Spirit of order as had already moved in the 
beginning to evolve the physical cosmos. The Rev. Isaac Williams 
devotes the first of a pair of Whitsunday Sonnets to a statement of 
this analogy. It is from the * Altar,' and has for its motto :-- 
Their eyes saw the majesty of His glory, and their ears heard His 
glorious voice.' 

* Let there be Light I' God said : and at the sound, 

With varied order, beautiful and young, 

From the dead formless void Creation sprung ; 
And sea and land, with their alternate bound ; 
And shining worlds that range the blue profound, 

With hills and woods, and beasts the hills among, 

And painted birds that in the forest sung, 
And flowers of scent and hue that decked the ground. 

And seas and streams where roamed the finny herd. 

But how much more when that creative Word, 

The Gift Unspeakable on man conferred. 
Was seen in flaming tongues that came to sight. 
And heard in rushing winds of viewless might, 
laying to man's dark soul, * Let there be Light !' 

The second of the pair of Mr. Williams's Sonnets on * The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost ' is a companion one to the first, in 
much the same sense that the pictured 'Peace' of Sir Edwin 
Land seer is a companion to his ' War.' The instant execution of 
the Fiat Lux in the natural world, as compared with the age^by- 
age deferred fulfilment of the same Fiat in the spiritual world^ is 
startling, humiliating, and confounding. The progress of modem 
evangelization is so inconsiderable that the mind is thrown back 
almost violently on its very reserves of faith, if it would cleave to 
the conviction that the same Christ as of old, by the same Spirit as 
of old, is with His ambassadors * even unto the end of the world.' 

And yet there need be no surprise at ^tface of operations con- 
ducted by an Almighty Worker, with whom a day and a thousand 
years are convertible durations. It is for man to hasten, who fears 
to grow old ere his task be begun, or to die before it be completed ; 
not for Him, who, having the universe for a stage, and eternity for 
a working-day, is independent of the trivial conditions of time and 
space. Certainly if there be anything adapted to put to proof the 

• Dr. Isaac Barrow's Whitsunday Sermon : Of the Gift of the Holy Ghost, 
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power of Omnipotence, it might well be reckoned to be the subjec* 
tion of a world so populous with souls. Nature is soft and fictile 
The granite, the marble, the diamond, yield to mortal skill and 
power ; and Will is the one really stubborn thing in the universe. 
The subordination of the universal aggregate of wills to the 
universal Will — this is, if we may say it, the labour and the 
triumph of God. To His Omnipotence, such a triumph would be, 
if He so willed it, the fruition of a moment. But His law is a law 
of growth ; His results are those of development, not of revolution. 
The process of ripening is long or short, just in proportion to the 
time during which the state of perfect maturity, without decay, is to 
continue. It is the same law under which the oak that rules the 
greenwood for a thousand years occupies longer in becoming than 
a violet or a gourd ; and under which the building of a Church for 
eternity requires a larger period than to create a world that shall 
endure for an aeon. 

To some such effect as this is the burden of Mr. Williams's 
second Sonnet, the motto of which is the appropriate one—' The 
vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall speak and 
not lie ; though it tarry, wait for it ; because it will surely come, it 
will not tarry.' 

* Let there be Light 1' Dead matter heard or old, 

When the foundations of the world were laid, 

And even in hearing instantly obeyed. 
But twice nine hundred years have onward rolled, 
Since with His gifts and graces manifold 

The Spirit hath gone forth, with light arrayed, 

And the Almighty fiat hath been said ; 
Then why is the fulfilment yet untold ? 

There was of days a numbering and delay, 
When rose this visible scene of earth and sky. 
Which hastes so fast to fade away and die : 

To the All- wise it needs a longer day. 

From the soul's endless ruin and decay, 
To form a world for immortality. 

Still, the inspiration of Pentecost, the * rushing miehty wind,' 
once set in motion^ ceases not, in the face of what let and hindrance 
soever, to blow hither and thither throughout the earth ; whilst 
prayerful zeal looks for a speedy and decisive cast of that divine 
alchemy which shall transmute the iron of the present age into the 
glory of an endless * golden year.' With such an aspiration, the 
expression of which we owe to Mr. J, W, Hopkins, junior, an 
American writer, we close our examples of the poetry of Pentecost. 
The verses are entitled, ' The Rushing Mighty Wind,' and occur 
in ' Lyra Americana,' published in 1865 by the Religious Tract 
Society, 
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Blow on, thou mighty Wind, 

And wart to realms unbounded 
The notes of faith and hope and tender love 

The Gospel trump hath sounded. 

Those sweetly piercing tones, 
That charm all wars and tears and groans, 

Through earth and sea and sky 
Upon thy rushing wings shall fly : 
Therefore, thou mighty Wind, blow on. 

Blow on, thou mighty Wind ; 

For tempest-tossed and lonely, 
The Church upon the rolling billows rides, 

And trusts in thy breath only. 

She spreads her swelling sails. 
For thee to fill with favouring gales, 

Till through the stormy sea. 
Thou bring her home where she would be ; 
Therefore, thou mighty Wind, blow on. 

Blow on, thou mighty Wind, 

On hearts contrite and broken. 
And bring in quickening power the gracious words 

That Jesu's lips have spoken. 

Lo ! then, from death and sleep. 
The listening soul to life shall leap ; 

Then love shall reign below, 
And joy the whole wide world o'erflow : 
Therefore, thou mighty Wind, blow on. 

To God, the Father, Son, 

By all in earth and heaven. 
And to the Holy Spirit, Three in One, 

Eternal praise be given : ; 

As once triumphant rang 
When morning stars together sang ; 

Is now, as aye before. 
And shall be so for evermore, ' 
World without end Amen Amen* 
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Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ! 

Early in the morning our song shall rise to Thee ; 
Holy, holy, holy ! merciful and mighty ! 

God in three Persons, blessed Trinity ! 

Holy, holy, holy I all the saints adore Thee, 
Casting down their golden crowns around the glassy sea ; 

Cherubim and Seraphim falling down before Thee, 
Which wert and art and evermore shall be 1 

Holy, holy, holy ! Though the darkness hide Thee, 
Though the eye of sinful man Thy glory may not see. 

Only Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee, 
Perfect in power, in love, and purity 1 

Holy, holy, holy, I-ord God Almighty I 

All Thy works shall praise Thy name in earth and sky and sea, 
Holy, holy, holy ! merciful and mighty I 
God in three Persons, blessed Trinity ! 

Bishop Heber. 

^S compared with the generality of ecclesiastical anni- 
versaries, the Feast of the Holy Trinity was of late 
introduction ; and it was not, indeed, till the fourteenth 
century that its observance was authoritatively decreed 
by Pope John XXII. (1316 — 1334) to be binding on the 
universal Church.* Yet in place after place, and in 
age after age, the Church had been preparing, by divers local 
offices and desultory practices, to adopt a commemoration which 
had slowly developed from the baptismal formula : — * In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.' This 
formula had very early dictated the terms of a liturgical doxology ; 
and the antiquity of the Gloria Patrty etc.\ is understated when it 

♦ Benedict XIV. : De Festis Domini Nostri Jesu Ckristi ; De Festo Sane- 
tissima Trinitatis, 
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is referred — as some have referred it — to the Council of Nicaea. 
Of the Council of Nicaea, the more probable merit is that of append- 
ing the clause, * As it was in the beginnings; f a clause conceived in 
opposition to the Arians, who heretically held that the Father had 
begotten the Son in time^ and that there had consequently been a 
time when the Son was not. In its second Canon the Council of 
Narbonne (A.D. 589) decreed the chanting of the Gloria Patri at 
the close of each Psalm, and after each division of the longer 
Psalms ; and the Canon was so generally honoured by the Church, 
that Alexander II. in the eleventh century cited its universality as 
a reason why a special commemoration of the Trinity was not 
necessary to the perpetuation of the orthodox belief. 

It has sometimes been contended that the festival in question 
had its origin in the sixth century, on the strength of the fact that 
it then became the practice to sing a certain Preface in honour of 
the Trinity, the author of which was Pope Pelagius II. (A.D. 
578 — 590). But the argument derived from this circumstance has 
the flaw of proving too much ; in so far that, as we learn from 
Micrologus, the Preface composed by Pelagius was used on any 
and every Lord's day indifferently, and was not confined to a 
particular Sunday.* 

It is affirmed by Durandus that Pope Gregory IV. * instituted a 
feast not only in honour of the Apostles and Martyrs, but also of 
the Holy Trinity, and of Angels, and generally of all Holy Con- 
fessors, male and female.'! But such a statement seems scarcely 
compatible with the facts which follow, or even with another asser- 
tion of Durandus himself to the effect that in his own time — the 
latter part of the thirteenth century — the commemoration of the 
Trinity, though a frequent, was not a universal custom ; which 
would scarcely have been the case if the anniversary had been 
decreed so long before from the papal chair.X Rupert, Abbot of 
the monastery of Duitz, in the neighbourhood of Cologne, who died 
A.D. 1 135, writes that it was a settled custom in his time * both in 
the morning and evening offices, to set forth the name and glory of 
the same holy and undivided Trinity, in whose name on the Sunday 
following the advent of the Holy Spirit, the Apostles began to 
teach.'§ Rupert's testimony is not inconsistent with that of Potho, 
who in A.D. 1 1 52, was Abbot of Priim, a monastery of Rhenish 
Prussia, in the Diocese of Treves, and who speaks of the festival of 
the Trinity as one of the novce celebritates of his age. * We wonder,' 
he says, ^ why it has seemed good at this time, in some monasteries, 

* Micrologus : DeEcclcsiasticis Observation ihus : De Officio Sancta Trini talis, 
f Rationale Divinorum Officiorutn ; De Feslo Omnium Sanctorum. 
J • In plerisque locis, in octava Pentecostes, fit festum sanctae Trinitatis.' 
Rationale ; De die Dominica Sanctce Trinitatis, 
% De Divinis Offlciis; lib. xi. c. x. 
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to fall off from their excellent rule by the introduction of certain 
novel celebrations. Can it be that we are more learned or more 
devout than our fathers ? * * * * For what cause^ then, has 
the celebration of these festivals been introduced, viz., that of 
the Most Blessed Trinity, and that of the Transfiguration of our 
Lord?'* 

When the innovation, the informal establishment of which Potho 
thus met with rebuke, had been proposed to Pope Alexander 1 1. 
(1061—1074) for his sanction, it had been received by that pontiff 
with an indifference that was in fact disfavour. One of his Decretals^ 
which is sometimes erroneously attributed to Alexander III. (i 159 — 
1 181), witnesses that *the Festival of the Most Holy Trinity, with 
varying customs in various places, was by some persons observed 
on the octave of Pentecost, and by others on the Sunday next 
before the Advent of our Lord. The Roman Church did not 
observe it at any special time in this manner, because day by day 
the Gloria Patriy etCy was chanted, and other like things pertaining 
to the praise of the Trinity.' f The attitude of the Pope is thus 
represented by Micrologus : — * Pope Alexander, of pious memory, 
in answer to a question about a special anniversary of the Holy 
Trinity, replied that according to the Roman order there need be 
no day specially dedicated to the solemnity of the Holy Trinity, 
nor of the Holy Unity, particularly as on every Lord's day, and 
even daily, the memory of both was celebrated.']: Against which 
rendering of Alexander's meaning, Benedict XIV. enters his pro- 
test : — * This Feast Alexander II. did not disapprove in that 
Decretal^ as Micrologus seems to have thought ; for ' the Supreme 
Pontiff says only that no certain precise day was prescribed by the 
Roman Church, to which the peculiar worship of the Most Holy 
Trinity should be attached.' 

The zeal and piety of many Christians, whether as groups or 
individuals, had, so early as the eighth and ninth centuries, yearned 
for the consecration of a fixed and particular day on which to con- 
template the mystery of the Holy Trinity. In a letter cited by 
Benedict XIV. and addressed by Carturfius to Charlemagne, about 
the year 800, the writer appeals to his sovereign * to appoint, in con- 
junction with the Synod of the Franks, one day in the year in 
honour of the Holy Trinity, and of the Unity, and of Angels, and of 
all Saints.' And it is known that Stephen, Bishop of Liege, who 
died A.D. 920, ordered the composition of an Office of the Most Holy 
Trinity. 

Two or three further particulars about the institution of the 
Festival of the Trinity are supplied in one of the valuable notes with 

* De Statu Do^nus Dei, sive Ecclesia ; lib. 3. 

f Titulusvm. : De Feriis. 

X De Ecclesiasticis Observationibus ; c, 60. 
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which Dr. Waterland has illustrated Wheatljr's treatise on the Book 
of Common Prayer. * Durandus sets this festival as high as Gregory 
IV., A.D. 834. Gervase of Canterbury (who lived about A,D. 1200), 
informs us that Thomas k Becket, soon after his consecration, A.D. 
1 1 62, instituted this festival in England. Quesnal informs us of an 
Offidum pro festo Sanctissimce Trinitatis, extant in a MS. Breviary 
for the use of the monks of Mount Cassin — the age about 1086. 
And this is the oldest certain authority I have met with, except 
Bemo Augiensis, who mentions it {De Rebus ad Missam Spectanti- 
bus). He flourished about A.D. 1030, so that the festival is certainly 
near seven ' — it would now be more correctly written eight — ' hun- 
dred years old.' 

After the feast in honour of the Trinity had thus been celebrated 
in a loose and desultory manner, without uniformity of time, or uni- 
versality of place, but with a growing determination to both, it was, 
as we have seen, finally extended to Rome, whence its observance 
was, in the fourteenth century, ordained upon the Church at large. 
The day to which it was henceforth fixed in the Western com- 
munion was the first Sunday after Pentecost ; a day which in the 
Church is appropriated to the festival of AH Saints, whilst the 
Monday in Whitsun week is set apart for the commemoration of 
the doctrine of the Most Holy Trinity. 

But at whatever stage of its progress from its earliest parasitic 
introduction — on the octave of Pentecost, and as dependent on that 
Feast — to the time of its authoritative promulgation and universal 
observance, the Festival of the Trinity was never anything less or 
other than a solemn protest against idolatry or Arianism. * After 
Arius,* says George Wither, in the compendious preface to his poem 
on Trinity Sunday — * after AriuS, and other heretics, had broached 
their damnable fancies, whereby the faith of many, concerning the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity, was shaken, divers good men 
laboured in the rooting out of those pestilent opinions : and it was 
agreed upon by the Church, that some particular Sunday in the year 
should be dedicated to the memory of the Holy Trinity, and called 
Trinity Sunday, that the name might give the people occasion to 
enquire after the mystery. And moreover (that the pastor of each 
several congregation might be yearly remembered to treat thereof, as 
necessity required) certain portions of the Holy Scripture, proper 
to that end, were appointed to be read publicly on that day. In 
some countries they observed this institution on the Sunday next 
before the Advent ; and in other places the Sunday following Whit- 
sunday, as in the Church of England.'* 

The rationale of the institution of Trinity Sunday may be further 
stated in the words of Bishop Sparrow : — * There were who objected, 
that because on each day (and especially Sundays) the Church 

* Hymns and Songs eftke Church, 
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celebrates the praises of the Trinity, in her Doxologies, Hymns, 
Creeds, etc., therefore, there was no need of a feast on one day for 
that which was done on each. But yet the wisdom of the Church 
thought it meet, that such a Mystery as this, though part of the 
Meditation of each day, should be the chief subject ofone, and this 
to be the day. For no sooner had our Lord ascended into Heaven, 
and God's Holy Spirit descended upon the Church, but there en- 
sued the notice of the glorious and incomprehensible Trinity, which 
before that time was not so clearly known. The Church, therefore, 
having solemnized in an excellent order all the high Feasts of our 
Lord, and after. That of the descent of God's Spirit upon the 
Apostles, thought it a thing most seasonable to conclude these great 
solemnities with a Festival of full, special, and express Service to the 
Holy and Blessed Trinity.'* Much the same view is taken con- 
sentaneously by Durandus and Joachim Hildebrand, both of whom 
— ascribing the Feast of the Nativity to the Father, as a manifesta- 
tion of His divine Paternity ; the Paschal Feast to the Son, who in 
that season finished the work of Redemption ; and the Feast of 
Pentecost to the Holy Spirit, who was then fully revealed in His 
outpouring upon the Apostles — enforce the propriety of the institu- 
tion of a Festival in honour of the Most Holy and Adorable Trinity. 

The late appearance of Trinity Sunday amongst the settled Holy- 
days of the Church is to be readily understood in the light of the 
unique character of that celebration. It is not, as other feasts, the 
commemoration of an event — not the memorial of a phase of divine, 
or angelic, or saintly activity or passion. It is rather the commem- 
oration of a systematized result of many separate and several facts 
of revelation — of the nexus and relation of several simple proposi- 
tions, each of which, involving the Infinite and the Self-Existent, in- 
volves also the unthinkable and the incomprehensible. In its onto- 
logical doctrine, there is nothing necessarily of human interest. 
Reason is dazzled and transcended ; the festival is a festival of faith, 
of orthodoxy, of a creed. 

Thus it is that we account for the late rise of Trinity Sunday 
above the ecclesiastical horizon ; for an orthodox creed is, histori- 
cally speaking, the consequence of heresy and infidelity. Chris- 
tianity, in the earliest ages, was not exclusively, or even chiefly, 
dogmatic ; one comprehensive proposition which took the form of a 
postulate, was necessary to its adoption. Assent was demanded to 
the fact that Christ was the Son of God ; and in this postulate was 
contained the germ of all orthodox belief. Creeds were not so much 
chosen by the Church, as forced upon her ; and the former, as 
various schools of heresy arose, condescended upon details to an 
extent which a more wholesome state of faith had not found neces- 
sary. The history of anli-christian or heretical speculations may 

* RaiionaUupon the Book 0/ Common Prayer of the Church of England, 
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be generally traced in the development of the barest symbol of be* 
lief into the elaborate formulae of the creed known as the Athanasian 
— a creed which Dr. Waterland praises as ' the best exposition (for 
its compass) of the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation^ that 
we shall anywhere meet with.** 

The difficulties and apparent antitheses of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the spirit in which they should be approached, are 
ably and eloquently set forth by Dr. Barrow in a sermon which he 
preached on Trinity Sunday, in the year 1663. * That there is one 
Divine Nature or Essence, common unto Three Persons incompre- 
hensibly united, and ineflfably distinguished ; united in Essential 
Attributes, distinguished by peculiar Idioms and Relations ; all 
equally in^nite in every divine Perfection, each different from other 
in order and manner of subsistence ; that there is a mutual 
Inexistence of one in all, and all in one ; a Communication without 
any Deprivation or Diminution in the Communicant ; an Eternal 
Generation, and an Eternal Procession, without Precedence or 
Succession, without proper Causality or Dependence ; a Father 
imparting His own, and the Son receiving His Father's Life, and 
a Spirit issuing from both, without any division, or multiplication of 
Essence : These are Notions which may well puzzle our Reason in 
conceiving how they agree, but should not stagger our Faith in 
assenting that they are true ; upon which we should meditate, not 
with hope to comprehend, but with disposition to admire, veil- 
ing our Faces in the Presence, and prostrating our Reason at the 
Feet of Wisdom so far transcending us.*t 

It is well to let our speculation stay at the limit to which revela- 
tion has conducted us. In the region of the Infinite, at least, man 
can originate nothing ; safely to combine is a strain upon his utmost 
powers. And we cannot hold it otherwise than a pious vice of the 
intellect to seek for illustrations of the Trinity in vegetation or 
mathematics. The ultimate revelation of God is a Self-revelation ; 
the ultimate knowledge of God is a Self-knowledge. God has no 
analogue but Himself. We cannot see the Supreme Centre of act 
and thought reflected into intelligibility in the mirror of a shamrock ; 
when the Sun has done his best as a prism, we cannot expect an 
analysis of the Divine Nature ; nor can we, by the aid of an 
equilateral triangle, ascertain the mode of a modeless Existence. 
Yet as all analogies must halt somewhere — for if they did not, they 
would cease to be analogies, and become identities — we have no 
wish to exclude these symbols from their place in the education of 
the popular mind ; but to press their value too far, to cast in the 
earthen frame of Nature the master-keys that profess to fit the 
wards of Deity, is to do violence even to our own mtelligible laws of 

* The Case of Arian Subscription Considered. 

t Sennon entitled A Defence of the Blessed Trinity, 
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thought, and to intrude a misapprehension where before was 
nothing worse than non-comprehension. There are secrets of the 
Divine nature which are, and must be, for ever unrevealed ; 
because, by the mere force of quantity^ they are for ever unreveal- 
able. Neither the wrath of God nor the grace of God can ever 
impart to any intelligence but His own, a comprehensive knowledge 
of Himself. Millions of aeons will not suffice to compress the 
ocean into anything less than the ocean ;* and after an eternity of 
contemplation, there will still remain the exhaustless charm of being 
lost in the Infinite. In the following poem for * Trinity Sunday,' 
which forms one of George Wither's ' Hymns and Songs of the 
Church,' the author judiciously refrains from pressing the Sun into 
the service of ontological exposition ; he is content with citing him 
as an illustration of the Deity in action. 

Tliose, oh, thrice holy Three in One, 
Who seek Thy nature to explain, 
By rules to human reason known. 
Shall find their labour all in vain ; 
And in a shell they may intend 
The sea, as well, to comprehend. 

What, therefore, no man can conceive, 
Let us not curious be to know ; 
But when Thou bid'st us to believe. 
Let us obey, let reason go : 
Faith's objects true, and surer be, 
Than those that Reason's eyes do see. 

Yet, as by looking on the sun 
(Though to his substance we are blind). 
And by the course we see him run, 
Some notions we of him may find : 
So, what Thy brightness doth conceal, 
Thy word and works in part reveal. 

Most glorious Essence, we confess. 
In Thee (whom by our faith we view), 
Three Persons, neither more or less. 
Whose workings them distinctly shew : 
And sure we are, those Persons Three 
Make but One God, and Thou art He. 

* • St Augustine tells us ' — no one knows where^ but the legend has a grander 
significance than could result from a mere literal authenticity — * St. Augustine 
tells us that while busied in writing his Discourse on the Trinity, he wandered 
along the sea-shore [at Centum Cellae, now Civita Vecchia] lost in meditation. 
Suddenly he beheld a child, who, having dug a hole in the sand, appeared to 
be bringing water from the sea to fill it. Augustine enquired what was the 
object of his task ? Pie replied that he intended to empty into this cavity all 
the waters of the great deep. ** Impossible I" exclaimed Augustine. "Not 
more impossible," replied the child, " than for thee, O Augustine ! to explain 
the mystery on which thou art now meditating I" ' — Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and 
Legendary Art, 
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The sun a motion hath, we know, 

Which motion doth beget us light ; 

The heat proceedeth from those two. 

And each doth proper acts delight : 

The motion draws out time a line, 

The heat doth warm, the light doth shine. ' 

Yet, though this motion, light and heat, 
Distinctly by themselves we take. 
Each in the other hath his seat, 
And but one sun we see they make : 
For whatsoe'er the one will do, 
He works it with the other two. 

So in the Godhead there is knit 

A wondrous threefold true-love knot. 

And perfect union fastens it. 

Though flesh and blood perceive it not ; 

And what each Person doth alone. 

By all the Trinity is done. 

Their work they jointly do pursue, 
Though they their offices divide ; 
And each One by Himself hath due 
His proper attributes beside : 
But One in substance They are still. 
In virtue One, and One in will. 

Eternal all the Persons be, 

And yet Eternal there's but One ; 

So likewise Infinite all Three, 

Yet Infinite but One alone : 

And neither Person aught doth miss. 

That of the Godhead's Essence is. 

In Unity and Trinity, 

Thus, oh. Creator ! we adore 

Thy ever-praised Deity, 

And Thee confess for evermore, 

One Father, One begotten Son, 

One Holy Ghost, in Godhead One. 

It is not, then, to Nature that we look for such an impress of the 
Divine seal, as of old the mind of man presented in the Golden 
Age ; nor, indeed, as it brokenly reflects it in these times of iron, 
the results of an alchemy read backwards. God dwells, or finds 
the nearest approach to analogy, in the moral nature, and in the 
thought and speech of man ; which, if they cannot contain or com- 
prehend the boundless — in other words, be themselves properly 
divine— are yet greater than all possible or conceivable limitations. 
The boast of Protagoras is half a truth : Man ts, negatively, the 
measure of the universe.* 

At such a goal do we arrive in the ' Search after God,' a poem 

* * Man is the measure of all things : of those things which exist as he is, and 
of those things which do not exist as he is not.'— Diogenes Laertius : Ltyi of 
Protagoras, 
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which occurs in Thomas Heywood's 'Hierarchic of the Blessed 
Angells ; their Names, Orders, and Offices* (1635). The nine 
Books into which the * Hierarchie' is divided treat of (i) Seraphim, 
(2) Cherubim, (3) The Thrones, (4) The Dominations, (5) The 
Vertues, (6) The Powers, (7) The Principats, (8) The Archangell, 
(9) The Angell. Each book is followed by 'Theological, philo- 
sophical, moral, poetical, historical, apothegmatical, hieroglyphical, 
and emblematical observations to the further illustration of the 
former (foregoing) Tractate,* The * Search after God ' is a poetical 
'meditation' upon the first book, and is called in the metrical 
argument of the author — 

' A Quaere made the world throughout, 
To find the GoD of whom some doubt.' 

The 'Meditations' generally are thoroughly religious, experi- 
mental, and often profound. The author's verse is deficient in 
harmony ; but his directness, earnestness, and solemnity frequently 
carry him far in the direction of the sublime. Hey wood was an 
actor, and of so great fecundity as a writer of plays, that, for prolific 
production, his name must be placed soon after that of Lope de 
Vega on the roll of dramatic authors. He claims to have had ' an 
entire hand, or at least a main finger,' in no fewer than two hundred 
and twenty plays, of which only twenty-three have survived to our 
time. Of these, perhaps the best known is ' A Woman Killed with 
Kindness,' which was produced in the year 1617. Little is known of 
the events of Heywood's life. The date of his birth, which occurred 
about the year 1575, is only approximately ascertained; but it 
appears that he was a native of the county of Lincoln, and a some- 
time Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. His last work, which was 
an 'Actor's Vindication,' was published in 1658, and there is every 
reason to believe that he died soon afterwards. So much is due to 
be said of the dramatic and histrionic author of so learned and pious 
a treatise as the ' Hierarchie,' and of so just and graphic a poem as 
the ' Search after God.' 

I sought Thee round about, O Thou my God ! 

To find Thy abode. 
I said unto the Eiarth, ' Speak, art thou He ?* 

She answered me, 
' I am not.' I enquired of creatures all, 

In general 
Contained therein : they with one voice proclaim, 
That none amongst them challenged such a name* 

I asked the seas, and all the deeps below, 

My God to know. 
I asked the reptiles, and whatever is 

In the abyss ; 
Even from the shrimp to the Leviathan 

Enquiry ran : 
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But in those deserts which oo line can sound, 
The God I sought for was not to be found. 

I asked the air, If that were He ? but know 

It told roe, No. 
I, from the towering eagle to the wren, 

Demanded then, 
If any feathered fowl 'mongst them were such ? 

But they all. much 
Offended with my question, in full quire 
Answered, *To find my God I must look higher.* 

I asked the heavens, sun, moon, and stars ; but they 

Said, • We obey 
The God thou seek'st' I asked what eye or ear 

Could see or hear ; 
What in the world I might descry or know, 

Above, below : 
With an unanimous voice all these things said, 
' We are not God, but we by Him were made.* 

I asked the world's great universal mass, 

If that God was? 
Which with a mighty and strong voice replied, 

(As stupefied), 
' I am not He. O man ! for know that I 

By Him on high 
Was fashioned first of nothing, thus instated 
And swayed by Him, by whom I was created.* 

I did enquire for Him in flourishing peace. 

But soon 'gan cease : 
For when I saw what vices, what impurity, 

Bred by security, 
(As pride, self-love, lust, surfeit, and excess), ' 

I could no less 
Than stay my search ; knowing where these abound 
God may be sought, but is not to be found. 

I thought then I might find Him out in war ; 

But was as far 
As at the first ; for in revenge and rage, 

In spoil and strage. 
Where unjust quarrels are commenced, and might 

Takes place 'bove right ; 
Where seal and conscience yield way to sedition. 
There can be made of God no inquisition. 

I sought the court ; but smooth-tongued Flattery there 

Deceived each ear : 
In the thronged city there was selling, bujring. 

Swearing, and lying ; 
In the country, craft in simpleness arrayed : 

And then I said, 
* Vain is my search, although my pains be great ; 
Where my God is there can be no deceit.' 
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All these demands are the true consideration, 

Answer and attestation 
Of creatures touching God ; all which, accited, 

With voice united, 
Either in air or sea, the earth or sky, 

Make this reply : 
' To rob Him of His worship none persuade us, 
Since it was He, and not our own hands made us. 

A scrutiny within myself I then 

Even thus began ;. 
' O man, what art thou ?' — What more (could I say) 

Than dust and clay ? 
Frail, mortal, fading, a mere puff, a blast 

That cannot last : 
In a throne to-day, to-morrow in the urn ; 
Formed from that earth to which I must return. 

I asked myself what this great God might be 

That fashioned me ? 
I answered, The AH- Potent, solely immense. 

Surpassing sense ; 
Unspeakable, Inscrutable, Eternal, 

Lord over all ; 
The only Terrible, Strong, Just, and True, 
Who hath no end, and no beginning knew. 

He is the Well of Life, for He doth give 

To all that live 
Both breath and being : He is the Creator 

Both of the water, 
Earth, air, and fire : of all things that subsist. 

He hath the list ; 
Of all the heavenly host, or what earth claims. 
He keeps the scroll, and calls them by their names. 

And now, ray God, by Thy illumining grace) 

Thy glorious face 
(So far forth as it may discovered be) 

Methinks I see ; 
And though Invisible and Infinite 

To human sight — 
Thou, in Thy mercy, justice, truth, appearest, 
In which to our frail senses Thou com st nearest. 

• 

O make us apt to seek, and quick to find. 

Thou God, most kind i 
Give us love, hope, and faith in Thee to trust, 

Thou God, most just I 
Remit all our offences, we entreat. 

Most good, most great 1 
Grant that our willing though unworthy quest 
May, through Thy grace, admit us 'mongst the blest. 

The theme of the Trinity is one which surpasses the whole power 
of song, whether of mortal or immortal natures. If the subject be 
considered in itself, it excludes the ideas of circumstance and ac- 
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cident ; of analysis ; and, strictly speaking, of illustration ; and the 
true attitude of the soul seems to be one of voiceless worship. After • 
essiiying the futility of language and the slightness of the muse, Sir 
John Beaumont, the author of the * Ode of the Blessed Trinity' which 
we are about to present to the reader, would leave the sublime 
mystery to * humble silence ' and * still devotion/ Sir John was the 
elder brother of Francis Beaumont, the famous dramatic poet, and 
was born in the year 1582, at Belton, in Leicestershire. He was 
created a baronet by Charles I., in 1626, the second year of that 
monarch's reign ; and died in 1628, so escaping the dark days that 
were in store for Church and State. • The former part of his life,' 
says Antony k Wood, * he successfully employed in poetry, and the 
latter he as happily bestowed on more serious and beneficial studies ; 
and had not death untimely cut him off in his middle age, he might 
have proved a patriot, being accounted at the time of his death a 
person of great knowledge, gravity, and worth.** 

Muse, thou art dull and weak, 

Oppressed with worldly pain : 

If strength in thee remain 

Of things divine to speak, 
Thy thoughts awhile from urgent cares restrain, 
And with a cheerful voice thy wonted silence break. 

No cold shall thee benumb, 

Nor darkness taint thy sight ; 

To thee new heat, new lighl, 

Shall from this object come. 
Whose praises if thou now wilt sound aright, 
My pen shall give thee leave hereafter to be dumb. 

Whence shall we then begin 

To sing or write of this. 

Where no beginning is ? 

Or, if we enter in, 
Where shall we end ? Tlie end is endless bliss — 
Thrice happy we, if well so rich a thread we spin ! 

For Thee our strings we touch, 

Thou that art Three and One, 

Whose essence, though unknown, 

BeUevcd is to be such ; 
To whom whate'er we give, we give Thine own. 
And yet no mortal tongue can give to Thee so much. 

See how in vain we try 

To find some type to agree 

With this great One in Three, 

Yet none can such descry : 
If any like, or second, were to Thee, 
Thy hidden nature then were not so deep and high. 
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Here fail inferior things — 

The sun, whose heat and light 

Make creatures warm and bright, 

A feeble shadow brings ; 
The Son shows to the world His Father's might, 
With glorious rays fro' forth, our fire, the Spirit, sings. 

Now to the topless hill 

Let us ascend more near, 

Yet still within the sphere 

Of our connatural skill ; 
We may behold how in our souls we bear 
An understanding power joined with effectual skill. 

We cannot higher go 

To search this point divine ; 

Here it doth chiefly shine 

This image must it show : 
These steps, as helps, our humble minds incline 
To embrace these certain grounds which from true faith must flow. 

To Him these notes direct, 

Who not with outward hands. 

Nor by His strong commands, 

Whence creatures take effect ; 
While perfectly Himself He understands. 
Begets another Self with equal glory deckt. 

From these, the Spring of Love, 

The Holy Ghost proceeds, 

W^ho our affection feeds 

With those clear flames which move 
From that eternal Essence which them breeds, 
And strikes into our souls as lightning from above. 

Stay, stay, Parnassian girl, 

Here thy descriptions faint ; 

Thou human shapes canst paint 

And canst compare to pearl 
White teeth, and speak of lips which rubies taint, 
Resembling beauteous eyes to orbs that swiftly whirl. 

But now thou may'st perceive 

The weakness of thy wings ; 

And that thy noblest strings 

To muddy objects cleave-: 
Then praise with humble silence heavenly things, 
And what is more than this, to stiU devotion leave. 

Contemplating the Trinity in Its Essence, and apart from Its re- 
lations to anything else, and forgetting even its own being, its own 
joys or sorrows in such contemplation, the soul, if it will bfeak 
silence, can do so onl)r in the language of praise and adoration. Its 
most fitting utterance is a rhapsody, a series of ecstatic ejaculations 
which do not presume to systematic coherence, and which have for 
their aim the expression of thanks to God for the existence and the 
fact of His * great glory,' rather than for any manifestation, however 
gracious, of the same. Of this order of poetry, the following 

16 
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* Prayer to the Three Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity ' may be 
taken as nearly representative. Its author was Hildebert, Arch- 
bishop of Tours, whose life extended from about the year 1057 to 
1134 ; and in Bossier's Auswahl Altchrisilicher Lieder, it is char- 
acterized as Oratio Devotissima. The subjoined English version is 
from the vivid pen of Dr. Kynaston, and is to be found in his * Oc- 
casional Hymns' : 

To The FATHER. 

ket Q magne Deus. 

First and Last of faith's receiving. 
Source and sea of roan's believing. 
God, Whose might is all-potential, 
God, Whose Truth is Truth's essential, 
God supreme in Thy subsisting, 
God in all Thy seen existing ! 
Over all things, all things under, 
Touching all, from all asunder ; 
Centre, but Thyself excluded, 
Compassing, and yet included ; 
Over all, and not ascending. 
Under sUl, but not depending ; 
Over all, the world ordaining. 
Under all, the world sustaining ; 
All without, in all surrounding. 
All within in grace abounding ; 
Inmost, jret not comprehended ; 
Outer stiQ, and not extended ; 
Over, yet on nothing founded. 
Under, but by space unbounded ; 
Omnipresent, yet indwelling. 
Self-impelled, the world impelling ; 
Force, nor Fate's predestination 
Sways Thee to one alteration ; 
Ours to-day. Thyself for ever, 
Still commencing, ending never ; 
Past with Thee is Time's beginning, 
Present all its future winning ; 
With Thy counsel's first ordaining 
Comes Thy counsel's last attaining ; 
One the light's first radiance darting 
And the elements' departing. 

To The SON. 

Nate, Patri coaguaiis, 

^'t" Next in Revelation's sequel, 

en .noij..-. Co-eternal Son, co-equal, 

2aoiir>IuD£(.9 arirj^s^rther's Light, and Father's feature, 
lol svBxi rioaf // bMliaftaOttg«^yet a creature, 
edl ha& sDnalaixeWitk vot fieO '£byMl£^nduing, 
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Man and God united ever, 
God in Man confounded never. 
Not Thyself to flesh converting, 
All the Godhead still asserting ; 
All the God to Manhood taking, 
Yet the manhood not forsaking ; 
One with God by conformation, 
Less than God by Incarnation ; 
Man in substance of Thy Mother, 
Yet than God Thyself no other. 
Thus two Natures* wondrous union 
Stands in unimpaired communion ; 
What He was ere worlds were dated, 
That He was on earth created ; 
He our only Mediator, 
None but He our Legislator ; 
Born for us and circumcised, 
Dead, and buried, and baptized ; 
Fell on sleep, to hell descending. 
Rose again to life unending ; 
Thence to J udgment comes to csiU men 
Who Himself was judged for all men. 

To The holy GHOST. 

ParacUtus increaius. 

God, of Glory unabated, 
Not begotten, nor created. 
Spirit, Son or Father neither, 
Yet proceedest Thou from either. 
From no heavenly source exterior, 
With no quality inferior, 
From Eternity no lower, 
Substance, Majesty, or Power. 

Father One in Gospel-story, 
One the First-begot ten's Glory, 
One the Holy Ghost's Procession-' 
Three, but One to Faith's confession 
Each Himself is God alonely, 
Yet not Three, but One God only. 
In this Oneness, worshipped truly. 
Three in One I worship duly ; 
In their Persons ever Three, 
In their Substance Unity ; 
None of Whom is less than other, 
None is greater than another : 
In each One no variation. 
Into each no transmutation ; 
Each is God, and yet no blending. 
Everlasting without ending. 

Amen. 

The foregoing lines are conceived in the spirit of Synesius a 
famous and rather mystical Greek hymnographer, who died A.D. 430 
and who crowded his hymns with epithet, if not with epigram! 

16—2 
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Somewhat of the manner of the same writer may be discovered in 
the first part of the following hymn on * The Most Holy Trinity ;' 
whilst further on its author, the late Canon Oakeley, proceeds, in 
addition to praising the essential glory of the Deity in repose, to 
praise It as manifested in the joint or several activities of Its Persons. 

God ! of life, and light, and motion, 
Cause and Centre, Fount and Home ! 
Limitless and tideless Ocean ; 
Past and present and to come ; 

Unbeginning as Unending, 
Uncontrolled by time or space ; 
Undefined, yet Unextending ; 
Boundless, yet in every place. 

Self-existent ; Uncreated, 
Underived, evolved of none ; 
In sublimest peace instated, 
Perfect in Thyself alone ; 

With unclouded vision seeing, 
Spread o'er one eternal page, 
All the mysteries of Being, 
Traversing the course of age ; 

Every art of man detecting, 
Sketched in form or shaped in fact ; 
All his cherished plans inspecting, 
Locked in heart or bared in act ; 

Loving all, and all befriending 
With a love as deep as wide ; 
And to meanest creatures bending 
I-K5W, as if were none beside. 

God the Father whose relation '^ 

With the sole-begotten Son, 

by a mystic generation. 

Stood ere Time had learned to run ; 

God the Son ! by tie supernal • 
Ever with the Father bound ; 
In the glorious folds eternal 
Of one single Nature wound : 
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God the Spirit ! Stream Vivific 
Ceaselessly by Both outpoured, 
And in Union Beatific 
Equally with Both adored : 

God the Father, Son. and Spirit ! 
Three in One, and One in Three, 
Thine united glories merit 
Thanks and praise continually ; 

Praise to Thee and adoration 
On Thy Festival be done. 
For the blessed Incarnation 
Of the co-€ternal Son. 
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For tbe coming of the Spirit, 
For the grace of saintly life I 
For the joys that saints inherit 
When they cease from earthly strife. 

More than all the praise unending 
Paid throughout the Church to Thee, 
For the Majesty transcending 
Of Thy Triune Deity 1 

Sun of splendour, never waning. 
Fount of sweetness, never dry, 
Staff of comfort, all sustaining. 
Ever Blessed Trinity. 

It is almost impossible to find a hymn which does not suggest or 
contain, even if at the same time it appears to conceal, a prayer. It 
is not only that it is the Infinite, and the infinitely happy, holy, and 
perfect Being, who is adored ; but the beings who offer their adora- 
tion are either, as men poor and blind, sinful and miserable, or, at 
best, as angels, are chargeable * with folly,' the dwellers in a heaven 
which is unclean. "When, therefore, the Divine nature is thought 
of by men afflicted with the burden of their own, it is intelligible 
that even the purest adoration of the Trinity should attract and as- 
sume a colour from the sorrows and the sins of earth. The men 
who have celebrated in hymns the glorious attributes of the Deity, 
have, through the instant and simultaneous conviction of their own 
weakness and guilt, degraded, almost of necessity, to the less glorious 
occupation of prayer. Every ascription of praise has contained, at 
least implicitly, a supplication. It is thus that we read the incidental, 
but regretful allusion to the sin-caused disabilities of mankind, in 
that sublime hymn of Bishop Heber's which stands at the head of 
this paper. 

But there are other and more cheerful circumstances to which 
Heber gives prominence ; and which are brought out in the verses 
almost immediately to follow, from the pen of Charles Wesley. Man 
is not the only v.orshipper in the synagogue of earth, or in the temple 
of the universe. Once he was the priest as well as the lord of the 
world ; and once again, as a king and priest unto God, he becomes 
the mouth-piece of nature in the world-wide liturgy. Not man alone, 
but all the works of the Lord, praise the Lord, in all worlds, and 
under all regimes and dispensations. From the darkest speck of 
matter, or from the heaviest clod, up to the most huge and resplen- 
dent of suns or the most ethereal and brilliant of intelligences — all 
confess, articulately or not, the Thrice Holy : 

Holy, holy, holy. Lord, 
God the Father, God the Word, 
God the Comforter, receive 
Blessings more than we can give : 
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Mixed >^ith (hose beyond the sky, 
Chanters to the Lord Most High, 
We our hearts and voices raise. 
Echoing Thy eternal praise. 

One, inexplicably Three, 
One, in simplest Unity, 
God, incline Thy gracious ear, 
Us. Thy lisping creatures, hear : 
Thee while man, the earth-bom, sings, 
Angels shrink within their wings ; 
Prostrate Seraphim above 
Breathe unutterable love. 

Happy they who never rest. 
With Thy heavenly presence blest I 
They the heights of Glory see, 
Sound the depths of Deity ! 
Fain with them our souls would vie ; 
Sink as low, and mount as high ; 
Fall o'er\vhelmed with love, or soar ; 
Shout, or silently adore I 

' It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should at 
all times, and in all places, give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, Almighty, 
Everlasting God ; Who art one God, one Lord ; not one only 
Person, but Three Persons in one Substance. For that which we 
believe of the glory of the Father, the same we believe of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, without any difference or inequality- There- 
fore, with Angels and Archangels, and with all the company of 
heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glorious Name ; evermore prais- 
ing Thee, and saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven 
and earth are full of Thv glory : Glory be to Thee, O Lord Most 
High.' 
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,|HE earlier religious life of this Apostle affords a proof of 
the perfect adaptation of the preaching of John the 
Baptist to the task of training his Disciples to the re- 
cognition of Jesus as * The Lamb of God.' 

St. Andrew was a native of Bethsaida, a city of 
Galilee, and was the son of Jonas, and the brother of 
Simon Peter, though whether he was older or younger than that 
Apostle has never been fully ascertained. The probabilities, however, 
may be said, on the whole, to favour the supposition that he was 
junior to St. Peter. He is commonly spoken of by the Fathers and 
ancient writers as * the first-called Disciple/ though he can have no 
exclusive right to such a title, to the prejudice of that unnamed Dis- 
ciple — believed to be St. John — by whom he was accompanied 
when the Baptist drew their joint attention to the passing Saviour. 
A distinction which may be more readily substantiated for St. 
Andrew is that he was the first of all the Apostles to commence the 
work of evangelization : — ' He first findeth his own brother Simon, 
and saith unto him. We have found the Messias, which is, being 
interpreted, the Christ' Qohn i. 41). The vocatioaof Andrew and 
Peter to the Apostolate, however, did not take place till about a 
year after their first introduction to Jesus Christ ; and during that 
interval it would seem that they occupied themselves in their ordi- 
nary pursuits, seeing that it was from the actual employments of 
the net and the boat that they were finally called upon to become 
fishers of men.* 

Modified by such considerations, we may read the words of 
Wheatly, to the effect that, as St. Aiidrew ' was the first that found 
the Messiah (John i. 38), and the first that brought others to Him 
(John i. 42), so the Church, for his greater honour, commemorates 
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him first in her anniversary course of holydays, and places his fes- 
tival at the beginning of Advent, as the most proper to bring the 
news of our Saviour's coming.** 

One of the distinctive lessons of St Andrew's career attaches to 
this period of his life, and is of course to be read as encouraging 
generally the spirit which is concerned for the widest diffusion of 
the Gospel throughout the world ; and, more particularly, the spirit 
which prompts individuals, without having received from God and 
the Church the commission to minister in the ranks of ordained 
men, to regard themselves as centres of a domestic and neighbourly 
propaganda, and so to order their life and conversation as to 
* adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour' in deeds aptly done and 
words fitly spoken. 

In a poem for St. Andrew's Day, which occurs in the late Dr. 
Monsell's * Spiritual Songs,' where it is entitled * Domestic Care,' 
the author gives prominence to the circumstance of the special 
fitness of this festival for considerations of family interest. The 
verses, it will easily be recognized, are founded upon the narrative 
of the Evangelist St. John i. 40-42. 

What day in all the year than this 
More meet to bring domestic bliss 

In praise before the Lord ? 
Or if we have domestic care, 
To lay it before God in prayer, 

And search His answering Word. 

We think of one this blessed day 
Who followed Christ without delay, 

And, full of holy fear, 
First his own brother Simon sought. 
And him to Jesus meekly brought, 

In brotherhood more dear. 

The youthful convert, fain to prove 
TTie blessings of his new-found love, 

First seeks his own abode ; 
And the dear brother of his heart 
Persuades to choose the better part. 

And give himself to God. 

No triumphs of maturer years, 
Won for the cross in toil and tears, 

Will ever seem so fair, 
As that one gain — ^a brother found I 
And doubly, as a brother, bound 

This new-born bliss to share. 

Are there for us some brethren dear, 
Near to our hearts, but not so near 

To God as they should be ? 
For whom we know no peace or rest 
Until they choose the thing that's best. 

And Christ's salvation see ? 



* Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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Or are there those, whom we have borne 
Upon our hearts, till their return 

To Him, from ^yhom they strayed, 
Has been to prayer the best reply, 
The Saviour's tenderest sympathy 

In mercy could have made ? 

Then let us come, and one and all 
Use this glad Christian festival 

For special prayer and praise ; 
Prayer for the lost to be restored, 
Praise for the loved ones whom the Lord 

Hath brought back to His ways. 

And as the rolling year brings round 
The memory of some lost one found, 

Some loved one gone astray ; 
\jt\. each domestic grief, or joy, 
Our heart's best Faith and Love employ 

On each St. Andrew's Day. 

Of another phase of family life and individual action, as exempli- 
fied severally by the sisters Martha and Mary in and amongst the 
hospitalities of Bethany, and the record of which is preserved by 
St. Luke and St. John, the late Dr. Neander discriminatingly remarks: 
* It is wholly contrary to the sense of history to interpret this narra- 
tive (as some do) so as to make Martha represent the /r«^//<r^/ and 
Mary the contemplative tendency, and thence to infer that Christ 
ascribes superiority to the latter. The antithesis is between that 
turn of mind which forgets, in a multiplicity of objects, the one funda- 
mental aim, and that, on the other hand, which devotes itself solely 
to the one object from which all others should proceed. Christ de- 
mands of His followers constant activity in His service, and, there- 
fore, could not have approved an entirely contemplative spirit. 
What He honours in Mary is the spirit, which ought to be the centre 
and animating principle of all activity. It is true Martha is more 
practical and worldly, Mary more contemplative and spiritual ; but 
these manifestations do not necessarily indicate character, although 
in this instance, and indeed commonly, the manifestation corre- 
sponds to the character. It was not necessary that Martha's multi- 
plied cares should distract her from the one thing needful. Christ 
blamed her, not for her cares, but for not making them subordinate 
— for so surrendering herself to them as to put the greater interest 
in the background.' 

As compared with the generality of festivals observed in honour 
of Saints, the dedication of a day to the memory of St. Andrew is of 
more than average antiquity ; and its institution may be pretty 
exactly referred to A.D. 358, in which year his remains, together with 
those of St. Luke, were, by order of the Emperor Constantius, trans- 
ferred to Constantinople, and there deposited in the great church 
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which had been erected to the honour of the twelve Apostles.* 
Over and above the reason which Wheatly has given for the com- 
memoration of St. Andrew at the head of Advent, it has been held 
that he owes his present position in the calendar to the fact that the 
translation of his relics to Constantinople was completed on the 30th 
of November, which is also alternatively regarded as the anniversary 
of his nativity^ or martyrdom. 

On the division of the world among the Apostles, it fell by lot to 
St. Andrew to undertake Scythia and the neighbouring countries as 
his province, t He then first travelled through Cappadocia, Galatia, 
and Bithynia, the inhabitants of which he instructed in the faith of 
Christ, passing all along the Euxine Sea, and so into the solitudes 
of Scythia, where his fervent zeal and his invincible courage tri- 
umphed over difficulties the most disheartening, and hazards the 
most perilous. 

In the course of his travels he preached the Gospel at Sebastopol, 
Cherson, and Sinope. Thence going to Byzantium, he instructed 
the people in the knowledge of the Christian religion, founded a 
church for divine worship, and ordained Stachys, the ^beloved 
Stachys ' of St Paul (Rom. xvi. 9), first bishop of that place. Being 
banished from Byzantium, SL Andrew removed to Argyropolis, 
whence, after sojourning there for two years, he set out upon his 
travels through Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, and arrived 
finally at Patrae, a city of Achaia, where he was so wonderfully suc- 
cessful, that iCgeas, the Proconsul, condemned him to be first 
scourged and then crucified. This sentence, cruel enough in itself, 
was rendered still more atrocious by the peculiar aggravation of its 
circumstances. Seven lictors by turns exhausted their strength on 
the naked body of the Apostle ; after which the Proconsul, enraged 
at the invincible patience and constancy of St. Andrew, gave orders 
for the carrying out of the second part of the sentence. In order 
that the death of this most brave and inflexible martyr might be as 
lingering and painful as possible, he was not nailed, but fastened 
with cords to the cross, which was of the kind called decussate^ 
in the form of the letter X, and popularly known by the name of 
St. Andrew. 

When he was being conducted to execution, and had come within 
sight of the cross on which he was to suffer, he apostrophized it as 
follows : * Hail, precious cross, that hast been consecrated by the 
Body of my Lord, and adorned with His limbs as with rich jewels. 
I come to thee exulting and glad ; receive me with joy into thine 
arms. O good cross, thou hast received beauty from our Lord's 
limbs, I have ardently loved thee. Long have I desired and sought 

• St. Jerome : De Viris Illustribus, Baronius : Annales EccUsiasHci^ A.D. 
358. 
t Eusebius : Ecclesiastical History ; lib. iii. c. i. 
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thee ; now thou art found by me, and art made ready for my long- 
ing souL Receive me into thine arms, taking me from among men, 
and present me to my Master, that He who redeemed me on thee, 
may receive me by thee.* 

The Venerable Bede has left a paraphrase of the address of 
* St. Andrew to his Cross,* which has been translated as follows by 
the late Dr. Kynaston : 

* Cross, whereon my Saviour bled, 

Dying to redeem our loss, 
Now with living trophies spread, 

Welcome, welcome, happy Cross I 
' Sickening once with hope delayed. 

Paling all our hearts with gloom, 
Then a Tree of Life displayed. 

Budding with eternal bloom.* 

• Cross, thy loving arms' embrace 

Clasps my Saviour to my soul, 
Heaven to bring us face to face. 
Rending wide from pole to pole. 

' Where to buy me Jesus died, 

How shall I, poor serf, recline, 
To Thy gasing standard tied 

Measure all His love with mine ?' 

Thus, his cross beholding nigh, 

With its horns athwart the sky, 
Andrew spake, — then dofTd his vest 

Ere they lift him to his rest. 

St. Andrew lingered on the cross for two days, during which he 
failed not in prayers andexhortationsforthespreadand establishment 
of the faith for which he so magnanimously suffered ; and when, in the 
meanwhile, great importunities were used with the Proconsul for the 
sparing of the Apostle's life, he, on his part, earnestly entreated our 
Lord that he might then depart, and seal his confession of the faith 
with his blood. In this prayer he was graciously heard, and the 
much-enduring martyr at length entered into rest. Neither the day 
nor the year of the passion of St. Andrew has been precisely ascer- 
tained ; but respectable authorities have decided in favour of Novem- 
ber 30th, A.D. 69. 

The body of St. Andrew, having been taken down from the cross, 
was embalmed and honourably interred by Maximilla, the wife of 
the Proconsul ; and it lay in the tomb which her piety had pre- 
pared, until, as has just been said, it was transferred to Constan- 
tinople, and deposited in the Church of the Apostles, in the year 

358. 
We have already poetically illustrated that spirit of zeal and 

fraternal affection which led St. Andrew to spread the tidings of the 

** Prov. xiii. X2 ; Num. xvii. 10. 
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Saviour as soon as He was discovered, and to make his brother 
Simon the first object of his solicitude. It remains to pay the tribute 
of a verse to that amazing and stupendous fortitude which bore the 
Apostle through an agony of two days' duration, every moment cf 
which must have been a crisis of suffering. 

We connect with this last scene of St. Andrew's life a poem which 
has no nominal or titular relation to the Apostle ; but, at least, it 
offers a magnificent exposition of that faith and constancy of which 
he was so illustrious an example — of faith and constancy in circum- 
stances trying beyond conception to the solitary human soul — the 
shivering of the elements, ' the wreck of matter, and the crush of 
worlds.' The poem we allude to is Campbell's ' Last Man,' in which, 
it may be said without prejudice to the stirring patriotism of his 
favourite lyrics, the author seems to have utterea all the concen- 
trated grandeur of his intellect and imagination : 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom — 

The Sun himself must die. 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality 1 
I saw a vision in my sleep, 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of time ! 
I saw the last of human mould, 
That shall creation's death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime. 

The Sun's eye had a sickly glare, 

The earth with age was wan ; 
The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man ! 
Some had expired in fight — the brands 
Still rested in their bony hands — 

In plague and famine some : 
Earth's cities had no sound or tread, 
And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb ! 

Yet prophet-like that lone one stood. 

With dauntless words and high, 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood, 

As if a storm passed by ; 
Saying, * We are twins in death, proud Sun ; 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

'Tis mercy bids thee go : 
For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears, 

That shall no longer flow. 

WHiat though beneath thee man put forth 

His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 
And arts that made fire, flood, and earth 

The vassals of his will ? 
Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 
Thou dim, discrowned king of day ; 
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For all those trophied arts, 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts. 

Go, let oblivion's curtain fall 

Upon the stage of men, 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 

Life's tragedy again : 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh upon the rack 

Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretched in diseases' shapes abhorred, 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

Even I am weary in yon skies 

To watch thy fading fire : 
Test of all sumless agonies, 

Behold not me expire : 
My lips that speak thy dirge of death, 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath, 

To see thou shalt not boast. 
The eclipse of nature spreads my pall — 
The majesty of darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghost I 

This spirit shall return to Him 

That gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim. 

When thou thyself art dark ! 
No I it shall live again and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine. 

By Him recalled to breath. 
Who captive led captivity, 
"Who robbed the grave of victory, 

And took the sting from death ! 

Go, Sun, while mercy holds me up 

On Nature's awful waste. 
To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste — 
Go, tell the night that hides thy face, 
Thou sawest the last of Adam's race, 

On earth's sepulchral clod, 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality, 

Or shake bis trust in God I 
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him company.'* 



We saw Thee not, when Thou didst tread, 

O Saviour, this our sinful earth ; 
Nor heard Thy voice restore the dead. 

And wake them to'a second birth ; 
But v>e believe that Thou didst come, 
And quit for us Thy glorious home. 

We were not with the faithful few, 

Who stood Thy bitter cross around,— 
Nor heard Thy prayer for those who slew. 

Nor felt that earthquake rock the ground ;— 
We saw no spear-wound pierce Thy side ;— 
Yet we believe that Thou hast died. 

No angel's message met our ear 

On that first glorious Easter Day,— 
* The Lord is risen. He is not here ; 

Come see the place where Jesus lay I' 
But we believe that Thou didst quell 
The banded powers of Death and Hell. 

We saw Thee not return on high,— 

And now, our longing sight to bless, 
No ray of glory from the sky 

Shines down upon our wilderness ; 
Yet we believe that Thou art there, 
And seek Thee, Lord, in praise and prayer. 

Rugby Hymn Book, 

T. THOMAS, whose name, whether in its original form, 
or in that of its Greek equivalent, Didymus, signifies 
* a Twin,' was probably a native of Galilee, and a fisher- 
man ; * for when St. Peter, after our Saviour's resurrec- 
tion, thought fit to return to his former profession of 
fishing, to relieve his present necessities, Thomas bore 
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It is open to remark that the Disciples, from different circmn- 
stances and from different causes, varied in their courage and 
devotion. Nearly every one of them in his turn shone forth with a 
greater brilliancy than the average run of his brethren ; and nearly 
every one of them in his turn was 'dimmed by a passing cloud which 
did not eclipse the light of the others. On only one critical occasion 
did the same fault exhibit itself, for a short time, as a universal epi- 
demic, when it is written of them that ^ all the disciples forsook Him 
and fled * (Matt. xxvi. 56). This is, perhaps, the only instance in 
which cowardice or self-seeking prudence on the part of the imme- 
diate Disciples of Christ attained the proportions of absolute unani- 
mity ; whilst in other cases there was always a larger or smaller 
number whose opinion could be brought to bear in the interests of 
right and justice upon the temporary representatives of excessive 
calculation, carnal ambition, or unenlighted and excessive zeal. 

It was at a moment when the Disciples were giving expression to 
an unbecoming anxiety for their Master's safety and their own, that 
Xhomas stepped to the front with a grandeur of courage which 
ought to be at least as immortal as his reprobated scepticism — a 
scepticism which, reprobated as it may be, is yet one of the treasures 
of the Christian evidences. 

The Evangelist St John records that Jesus had been threatened 
with stoning by the Jews assembled at Jerusalem at the feast of the 
Dedication ; from whose fury he escaped beyond Jordan, to the 
site of the earliest ministry of John the Baptist. Here it was that 
a message reached Him from Bethany, to the effect that Lazarus, 
his friend, and the brother of two other friends, was sick ; and he 
proposed to go to visit him. The Disciples, with a lively memory 
of their danger at Jerusalem, from which Bethany was not quite two 
miles distant, dissuaded Him from taking a step which they repre- 
sented as fraught with peril. Then the magnanimity and unselflsh- 
ness of Thomas broke forth in words that showed no limit in the 
way of love and devotion : ' Let us also go, that we may die with 
Him' (John xi. 16). How splendid an aspiration ! — splendid, accord* 
ing to its light — splendid in any case, if not fully informed !* It has 
been the dearest aspiration of hundreds of years of Christian 
chivalry ; and yet, astounding as it may seem, this privilege of dying 
with Christ — in His fellowship, in His immediate neighbourhood, 
and simultaneously with Him — was conferred only on a felon, 

* Thomas has been undeservedly unfortunate in his reputation ; in modern 
times he has generally been regarded as a model of infidelity, whilst some of 
the ancients regarded his name as a by- word of cowardice. ' The Disciples all 
feared the attack of the Jews,' says St. Chrysostom, ' and Thomas most of all : 
on which account he said, " Let us go, that we may die with Him." Some, 
indeed, say that he was ready to die ; but this is a misconception : for he spake 
rather out of fear, as if he wished to alarm the others with a certain fatality.' — 
Hmily \seu\Onthe Gospel 0/ St John, 
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whose conscience, springing to life in all but the article of death, 
confessed the righteousness of the doom that gave him to the cross. 
Yet, in deep truth, the death which St. Thomas afterwards did 
really die, was a demonstration of a grander order of devotion than 
even this one of dying with the Saviour. To die as St Thomas 
expressed his readiness to die, would have been to die cheered with 
the society of men who for the same pur{)ose ran the same risks 
and shared the same hopes — whatever in their then stage of 
Christian development these hopes may have been ; would have 
been to die ennobled by the conviction that each was at least 
attesting his devotion to a Friend and Teacher. But to St. Thomas, 
the reality of death, as we shall have occasion to see in the course of 
a paragraph or two, wore a much more cold, grim, and lonely aspect ; 
without tangible supports, and without society ; in the midst of a 
strange civilisation and a strange heathenism ; more remote than 
any previous Christian martyr from the centres of the Christian life 
and the Christian faith. 

The poem *0n St. Thomas' which occurs in Bishop Ken's 
* Hymns for the Festivals' is of sixteen stanzas, and is devoted to a 
kind of narrative illustration of the salient points in the Apostle's 
career. From the commencement of this poem, we take so much 
as has reference to the courageous readiness of St. Thomas to 
sacrifice his life with and for his Master. 

When Jesus notice gave 
Of Lazarus sleeping in his grave ; 

And that, to wake his friend, 
His course should towards Judaea tend ; 
His votaries to dissuade Him strait combined 
Since there the Jews His stoning had designed. 

Blest Thomas, who well knew 
The rage of the malicious Jew, 

Who in like fate resolved 
His votaries all should be involved ; 
To run the danger with his Lord was bent, 
Rather than hinder His benign intent. 

This was his brave reply : — 
' O let us go, and with Him die ; 

Him we for Master chose 
And of our lives let Him dispose ; 
The radiant gates of Heaven are open set, 
Thrice happy those who early entrance get I* 

Blest Saint, by Jesus taught, 
Of things below to value nought ; 

With Love, which casts out fear, 
To your Redeemer to adhere ; 
May I, like you, the world and life despise, 
And live to God perpetual sacrifice ! 

The other occasion on which St. Thomas occupies a prominent 
position in the narrative of the Evangelist is that whereon he is seen 
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hesitating to believe the Resurrection of Jesus Christ on any evidence 
short of his own senses. This has frequently been spoken of as * a 
grievous fall ;' and the sceptical Apostle has been pilloried as an 
object of pious horror by faultless Christians who complacently feel 
assured that they would have exhibited a more ready acquiescence 
in the testimony of the rest of the Disciples. But, indeed, of no one 
of the Disciples can it be confidently affirmed that he would have 
acted in any other manner than did Thomas, if he had been the one, 
out of the whole number, from whom ocular demonstration of the 
resurrection of Christ had been withheld. Was St. Thomas really 
more incredulous than the rest of the Apostles ? Ifwe would do 
him justice, we must confess that we are in no position to answer 
the question. St. Thomas, in the very depths of his scepticism, 
asked for no more tangible proof of his Master's resurrection than 
his fellow- Disciples had already enjoyed. The blessing pro- 
nounced by Christ upon those * who have not seen, and yet have 
believed,' was not applicable to any one of the Apostles ; for 
all, except Thomas, had already been forced into a belief upon evi- 
dence which was too palpable to allow of what in strictness could 
be called faith. Perhaps for them the only possible exercise of 
faith was in trusting in the reality of Christ's death ; and the fault 
of Thomas — which, if we could read the hearts of the others, may 
not have been his fault alone — lay not in yielding his assent to 
Christ's resurrection on higher grounds than mere external evidence, 
whether of others, or of his own senses. He ought to have had the 
witness within himself; he ought to have trusted that the pre- 
dictions of Christ would be fulfilled, and that His rising again was, 
in the spiritual fitness of things, at once a certainty and a necessity. 
The value of the temporary doubt of Thomas was the probable 
evidence it affords of the independent way in which conviction was 
attained by each mind concerned in authenticating the Resurrection 
of our Lord. The cunning devisers of a fable would hardly have 
ventured to invalidate it so much as to allow that it was, or ever had 
been, possible for one person out of eleven to hesitate about receiving 
its most significant particular. Now we know that evidence was 
duly weighed before being pronounced decisive. Some such view 
of the question, and one which should again become prominent in 
human thought, was very intelligibly prevalent in the earlier times 
of Christianity. Thus St. Augustine says that the doubt of St. 
Thomas * was not the expression of one denying, but of one inquiring ; 
whose inquiry became the instruction of the Church. , , . O happy 
ignorance, which taught the ignorant, which convinced the un- 
l^lieving ! O blessed unbelief, which has for so many ages fought 
for the faith !'* And Gregory the Great, speaking of the same sub- 
ject, varies rather the words than the sentiment : — * The infidelity 

* Sermones de Tempore : De Pascha, 
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of Thomas profits more to our faith than the faith of the believing 
Disciples ; because whilst he is brought back to faith by touching, 
our minds, casting aside all doubt, are confirmed and established in 
the faith.** 

It is not forbidden to regard the singular condescension of Christ 
on the occasion of St. Thomas's unbelief as a tribute to the singular 
devotion which the Apostle had formerly manifested upon the 
occasion we have already referred to, of the journey to Bethany in 
the face of a very probable death. And it may be said, in addition, 
that if Christ went more out of His way—so to speak — to convince 
St. Thomas, the latter in his turn went further out oUtiswsiy in his 
subsequent preaching of Christ than any other of the Apostles. We 
are not anxious, except upon compulsion, to say anything in depre- 
ciation of the sometimes maligned charactei* of a chivalrous and not 
unreasonable Disciple. We may sum up the two instances of St. 
Thomas's prominence in the New Testament by praising that fine 
courage which, whilst he thought of Christ as Friend and Instructor 
only, made him willing to die ; and that pious submission to evi- 
dence and conviction, which, Divinity once being proved, made 
him the foremost to adore. 

However cold and repellent as an end, Scepticism is a valuable 
instrument in the investigation of truth. Without it faith would be 
divorced from reason ; and would as a consequence degenerate into 
incredulity and superstition. The ideal Reason, whilst it knows 
itself too well to quarrel with the mysterious and the incompre- 
hensible — whilst it knows, in fact, that there are many things which 
it ouf^ht not to understand, even while it accepts them — must still 
give forth a clear protest against the attempt of an uninstructed 
piety to assimilate absurdities. Abraham Cowley is the name of a 
poet (1618 — 1667) whose popularity, once so widespread and remark- 
able, is now barely sustained by the respectability of his character 
as a Christian. Hazlitt said of him that he was 'a writer of great 
sense, ingenuity, and learning ; but as a poet his fancy is quaint, far- 
fetched, and mechanical. Most of his pieces — his Anacreontics 
excepted — should be read for instruction, not for pleasure.' The last 
is not quite a valueless characteristic for a philosophic poet ; and it 
is perhaps exemplified in the following lines on * Reason : the use 
of it in Divine Matters ;' of which, however, the concluding simile is 
very natural and very beautiful. Reason is the Moses that con- 
ducts to Canaan, and points it out ; Faith is the Joshua that secures 
the possession of the Promised Land : 

Some blind themselves, 'cause possibly they may 
Be led by others a right way ; 



XL, Homilice in Evangelia : Horn, xxvi. ; John xx. 19 — 31. 
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They build on sands, which if unmoved they find, 

'Tis that there was no wind. 
Less hard 'tis not to err ourselves, than know 

If our forefathers erred or no, 
When we trust men concerning God, we then 

Trust not God concerning men. 

Visions and inspirations some expect 

Their course here to direct ; 
Like senseless chymists their own wealth destroy, 

Imaginary gold t' enjoy : 
So stars appear to drop to us from sky, 

And gild the passage as they fly ; 
But when they fall, and meet the opposing ground, 

What but a sordid slime is found ? 

Sometimes their fancies they 'bove reason set, 

And fast, that they may dream of meat ; 
Sometimes ill spirits their sickly souls delude. 

And bastard forms obtrude ; 
So Endor's wretched sorceress, although 

She Saul through his disguise did know, 
Yet, when the devil comes up disguised, she cries, 

' Behold the gods arise !' 

In vain, alas ! these outward hopes are tried ; 

Reason within's our only guide ; 
Reason, which (God be praised !) still walks, for all 

Its old original fall ; 
And, since itself the boundless Godhead joined. 

With a reasonable mind, 
It plainly shows that mysteries divine 

May with our reason join. 

The holy Book, like the eighth sphere, does shine 

With thousand lights of truth divine ; 
So numberless the stars, that to the eye 

It makes but all one galaxy. 
Yet reason must assist too ; for in seas 

So vast and dangerous as these. 
Our course by stars above we cannot know, 

Without the compass too below. 

Though Reason cannot through Faith's mysteries see. 

It sees that there and such they be ; 
Leads to heaven's door, and there does humbly keep. 

And there through chinks and keyholes peep ; 
Though it, like Moses, by a sad command 

Must not come into the Holy Land, 
Yet thither it infallibly does guide. 

And from afar 'tis all descried. 

After the Ascension of Christ, the Apostolic province assigned 
to St. Thomas was Parthia ; and in discharge of his commission, 
as we are told by St. Jerome, he published the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to the Parthians, the Medes, the Persians, the Carmanians, 
the Hyrcanians, the Bactrians, and the Magi.* It is further said 

St. Jerome : De Viiis Apostolorum. 
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by St. Chrysostom— or some other, the author of the Homilies on 
St. Matthew^s Gospel— \\y?LX. St. Thomas also baptized those Magi, 
who, guided by a star, found Christ at Bethlehem ; and that he 
ordained them as his colleagues in preaching the Word.* St 
Thomas is said, in addition, to have 'washed the Ethiopians 
white ;* by which is evidently meant that he converted them to 
Christianity. 

There is a well-established tradition that St. Thomas penetrated 
as far as India, in which country, by the common consent of histo- 
rians, his martyrdom took place, after he had visited the island of 
Taprobane — Ceylon or Sumatra ? — and been attended everywhere 
with signal success. The precise circumstances of his death vary 
somewhat in the hands of various narrators ; but the fact common 
to all is that he sealed his testimony with his blood. After he had 
converted great numbers of the Indians, including many of their 
princes and nobles, it appears that the Brahmins, jealous of the 
wonderful success of the Apostle, fell upon him as he was engaged 
in prayer ; and that whilst the others assailed him with stones and 
darts, one of their number despatched him by thrusting him through 
with a spear. This event took place on the coast of Coromandel, 
at Meliapour— or Calamina, as it is called by St. Jerome,t and the 
Breviarium Ronianum — a town near Madras. His body was 
taken up by his disciples and buried in a church which he had 
lately built, and which was afterwards reconstructed on a scale of 
considerable magnificence. 

There is a tradition which Joachim Hildebrand refers to Rufinus, 
that the body of St. Thomas was transferred from India, and, with 
the consent of the Emperor Alexander Severus, buried, about A.D. 
230, at Edessa, in Mesopotamia ; * in which city,' says Socrates, 

* there is a splendid church — Maprupiov — dedicated to St. Thomas 
the Apostle, wherein, on account of the sanctity of the place, reli- 
gious assemblies are incessantly heid.'J On the other hand, it is 
stated that the relics of St. Thomas were discovered, in a.d. 1517 
or 1 521, beneath the ruins of an immense church at Meliapour; and 
that, having been placed in a shrine enriched with silver, they were 
subsequently taken to Goa, and deposited in a church dedicated in 
his honour. At various intervals since the days of the Apostle, the 

* Christians of St. Thomas ' have challenged the attention of the 
European traveller and historian. Their locality is the southern 
part of India ; and they boast, or boasted, of an ancient tradition 
that * Thomas the Apostle sojourned amongst them, teaching them, 
and incorporating them into Churches.' 

It is impossible to establish the first institution of the Festival of 

* See page 107. 

+ * Dormivit in civitate Calamina, quae est Indioe.' De Vitis Apostolorum, 

X Ecclesiastical History ; book iv. c. 18. 
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St. Thomas at a period earlier than the eleventh century ; and no 
conclusive reason has been assigned for the 21st of December as 
the day of commemoration. In England, at least, there seems to 
have been a disposition to hail such a celebration as early as a.d. 
883 ; in which year * Marinus the Pope sent lignum Domini to 
King Alfred ; and that same year Sighelm and Athelstan carried to 
Rome the alms which the King had vowed to send thither, and 
also to India, to St. Thomas and to St. Bartholomew.'* 

We have mentioned the far travel of St. Thomas in the discharge 
of his Apostolic commission ; and it has never been forgotten to his 
praise in the Church, that he outdid all his fellows in the breadth 
of a field of labour which embraced almost the whole of the Eastern 
world. To him, * his Lord and his God * was at once Father and 
Fatherland; and from Him he could never be remote. Space, 
time, and circumstance were swallowed up in one abiding, living, 
encompassing Presence. Madame de la Mothe Guion, the friend 
of Fdndon, and the persecuted of Bossuet and Louis XIV., devotes 
one of her hymns to the theme that * The soul that loves God 
finds Him everywhere.' It is one of many of her productions, the 
translation of which we owe to the sympathetic inspiration of 
Cowper. Sustained by * the combined force of much grace, and 
much imagination,' Madame Guion reposed in a region of lofty 
mysticism. * She grasped the central truth that God is love, and 
in this love she rested ; she was content to be nothing that He 
might be all ; and in His will, hers was, she believed, absorbed.'! 

Oh Thou by long experience tried, 
Near whom no grief can long abide ; 
My Love ! how full of sweet content 
I pass my years of banishment ! 

All scenes alike engaging prove 
To souls impressed with sacred love ! 
Where'er they dwell, they dwell in Thee ; 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 

To me remains nor place nor time ; 
My country is in every clime ; 
I can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there. 

While place we seek, or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none ; 
But with a God to guide our way, 
'Tis equal joy to go or stay. 

Could I be cast where Thou art not, 
That were indeed a dreadful lot ; 
But regions none remote I call. 
Secure of finding God in all. 



* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

f Voice of Christian Life in Song, 
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My country, Lord, art Thou alone ; 
Nor other can I claim or own ; 
The point where all my wishes meet ; 
My LaW| my Love ; life's only sweet I 

I hold by nothing here below ;- 
Appoint my journey, and I go ; 
Though pierced by scorn, opprestby pride, 
I feel Thee good — feel nought beside. 

No frowns of men can hurtful prove 
To souls on fire with heavenly Love ; 
Though men and devils both condemn, 
No gloomy days arise from them. 

Ah, then ! to His embrace repair ; 
My soul, thou art no stranger there ; 
There Ix)ve divine shall be thy guard, 
And peace and safety thy reward. 
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Whose is that sword — that voice and eye of flam^- 

That heart of inextinguishable ire ? 

Who bears the dungeon keys, and bonds, and fire ? 

Along his dark and withering path he came — 
Death in his looks, and terror in his name, 
Tempting the might of Heaven's eternal Sire. 

Lo ! the Light shone I— the Sun's veiled beams expire — 
A Saviour's self a Saviour's lips proclaim ! 

Whose is yon form, stretched on the earth's cold bs.d, 
With smitten soul and tears of agony 
Mourning the past ? Bowed is the lofty head- 
Ray less the orbs that flashed with victory. 
Over the raging waves of human will 
The Saviour's spirit walked — and all was still, 

Thomas Roscoe. 




plT has been the custom of the Church to celebrate the 
anniversaries of the Saints on the days on which they 
severally achieved, by martyrdom or otherwise, their 
Nativity into the glad world of Paradise. In the case 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, however, an excep- 
tion has been made ; and his conversion is the surpass- 
ing fact in his history which it has seemed good to commemorate. 
For this exception three definite reasons are alleged by Durandus : 
* (i) For the sake of the example of St. Paul's conversion ; lest any 
sinner should despair of pardon, when, after such offences as those 
of which he had been guilty^ St. Paul was chosen to be a vessel of 
mercy. (2) For the sake of giving expression to a special gladness ; 
for as the Church suffered the greatest of grief in the season of his 
persecuting fury, so. she had the utmost cause for joy in his conver- 
sion. (3) For the sake of the miracle which the Lord showed in 
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him, seeing that from having been the most cruel of persecutors, 
St. Paul was made the most faithful of preachers.** 

These points are substantially presented in the following poem by 
George Wither, in whose volume of * Hymns and Songs of the 
Church/ it bears the title of the ' Conversion of St. Paul.' 

A blest conversion and a strange 

Was that when Saul a Paul became ; 
And, Lord, for making such a change, 

We praise and glorify Thy name ; 
For whilst he went from place to place 

To persecute Thy truth and Thee, 
And running to peitiition was. 

By powerful grace called back was he. 

When from the truth we go astray. 

Or wrong it through our pointed zeal, 
Oh, come and stop us in the way, 

And then Thy will to us reveal. 
The brightness show us from above. 

Which proves the sensual eyesight blind ; 
And from our eyes those scales remove 

That hinder us Thy ways to find. 

And as Thy blessed servant Paul, 

When he a convert once became, 
Exceeded Thy apostles all 

In painful preaching of Thy name ; 
So grant that those who have in sin 

Exceeded others heretofore. 
The start of them in faith may win — 

Love, serve, and honour Thee the more. 

The conversion of St. Paul is believed to have taken place within 
the same ecclesiastical year as the Crucifixion of our Lord, and the 
stoning of Stephen, the protomartyr ; but the institution of a day 
in its honour cannot be accurately traced further back than the 
time of Innocent III., who wished it to be made, what it had not 
yet become, a festival of universal obligation. The "proof of this 
statement is easy and conclusive ; for an Epistle of Innocent III., 
dated March, 1198, is yet extant, in which, addressing the Bishop of 
Worms, the Pontiff complains that ' the feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul was not celebrated in the diocese of Worms, although the 
anniversary of his Passion was there solemnly observed.'t On 
. vaguer evidence, Cardinal Baronius contends that the festival had 
been observed so early as the time of St. Augustine, and that after 
the ninth century it had gradually grown into disuse. But it is con- 
trary to all we know of the vitality of festivals once established, to 
suppose that a commemoration of so illustrious a Christian teacher 
as St. Paul should ever have lapsed through the lukewarmness of 
Christendom to his memory. In the thirteenth century the festival 

* Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. 
f Decretaks : lib, i. ; Epistola Ixiv, 
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was in a fair way to be generally observed, as appears from the 
twenty-first decree of the Council of Cognac (a.d. 1254) ; whilst in 
England its celebration had already been ordained in the eighth 
statute of the Council of Oxford, which met at the summons of 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 1222. 

The fortunes of the day in our own calendar — together with those 
of the festival of St. Barnabas, the other extraordinary member of 
the Apostolic College — form the subject of a lengthy and interesting 
note in Wheatly, which is as follows : ' St. Paul and St Barnabas 
were neither of them inserted in the table of holy-days prefixed to 
the calendar, till the Scotch Liturgy was compiled, from whence they 
were taken into our own at the last review ; nor were they reckoned 
up among the days that were appointed by the act in the fifth and 
sixth year of King Edward VI., to be observed as holy-days ; 
though it is there expressly enacted that no other day but what is 
therein mentioned shall be kept, or commanded to be kept, holy. 
However, the names of each of them were inserted in the calendar 
itself, and proper services were appointed for them in all the Common 
Prayer Books that have been since the Reformation. And in the 
. first book of King Edward they are both red-letter holy-days, 
though in the second book (in which the other holy-days are also 
printed in red letters) the conversion of St. Paul is put down in 
black, and St. Barnabas is omitted. But this last seems to have 
been done through the carelessness of the printer, and not through 
design, proper second Lessons being added in the calendar against 
the day. The reason of their being left out of the table of holy-days 
was, because if they fell upon any week-day, they were not to be 
observed as days of obligation^ or by ceasing from labour, nor to be 
bid in the church. Their proper offices might be used, so they were 
not used solemnly, nor by ringing to the same, after the manner 
used on high holy-days. The reason why they were not high holy- 
days, I suppose, was, because the Conversion of St. Paul did always, 
and St. Barnabas did often, fall in term-time ; during which time and 
the time of harvest, Le,^ from the ist of July to the 29th of September, 
it was ordained in Convocation by the authority of King Henry VI XL, 
in 1536, that no days should be observed as holy-days except the 
feast of the Apostles, of our Blessed Lady, and St. George, and such 
feasts as the King's judges did not use to sit in judgment in West- 
minster Hall. The days in the terms in which the judges did not use 
to sit were the feasts of the Ascension, of St. John the Baptist, of All 
Saints, and of the Purification. By the feasts of the Apostles, I sup- 
pose, the twelve only were meant ; and, therefore, St. Paul and St. Bar- 
nabas were excluded. But as they are inserted now in the table of 
holy-days,which,with the whole Liturgy, is confirmed by the Act of Uni- 
formity, they are both of them days of equal obligation with the rest.'* 

* Wheatly : Rational Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer, 
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The book of the Acts of the Apostles enters so fully into the 
Christian activity of St. Paul, and he himself is so frequent in auto- 
biographic passages throughout his various Epistles^ that it is well 
to leave almost utterly untouched a life which is at once so acces- 
sible and so little susceptible of treatment at anything like a medium 
length. 

After the events recorded in the inspired narrative, it is related 
that St. Paul, having been restored to liberty at the end of his two 
years' imprisonment at Rome, prepared for the execution, in its 
widest sense, of his commission as the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Whither he at first directed his course has not been made absolutely 
certain. During the interval of eight years which elapsed between 
his two appearances at Rome, he is said to have 'extended his 
labours to the utmost bounds of the Western world,' which would 
naturally include our own island. * There is very good and suffi- 
cient evidence, built on the testimony of ancient and credible writers, 
with a concurrent probability of circumstances, that there was a 
Christian Church planted in Britain during the Apostles' times. 
Eusebius, a learned and inquisitive person, affirms, in his third book 
of Evangelical Defnonstraiion, that some of the Apostles preached 
the Gospel in the British Islands. Theodoret, another learned and 
judicious historian, expressly names the Britons among the nations 
converted by the Apostles ; and says, in another place, that St. Paul 
brought salvation to the islands that lie in the ocean {Tom. i. in 
Psal. 1 1 6). St. Jerome testifies that St. Paul, after his imprison- 
ments, preached the Gospel in the Western parts {Hierom in Amos, 
c. 5), by which the British Islands were especially understood ; as 
will appear by the following testimony of Clemens Romanus, who 
saith, * St. Paul preached righteousness through the whole world, 
and in so doing went to the utmost bounds of the West ' {Episf. ad 
Corinth.\ which necessarily includeththe British Islands, as is plain 
to those who knew how the phrase, "the utmost bounds of the West " 
was used by the historians and poets of those times.'* 

Upon St. Paul's return to Rome, about the eighth or ninth year of 
the reign of Nero, he is said to have drawn upon himself the fury of 
that cruel Emperor, either by joining with St. Peter in procuring the 
fall of Simon Magus, or by effecting the conversion of one of Nero's 
female favourites. The Apostle was apprehended, tried, and sen- 
tenced to death. As a Roman citizen, he might have claimed — 
unless his crimes were assumed to have been of a most heinous and 
aggravated kind— exemption from the preliminary torture of the 
scourge ; although Cardinal Baronius relates that in one of the 
churches of Rome the pillars were long afterwards exhibited to 
which both St Peter and St. Paul were said to have been bound 
whilst they were scourged. On his way to execution, the holy 

^ Nelson's Festivals and Fasfs of the Church of England. 
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Apostle was the means of converting no fewer than three of his 
guard ; and these men, within a few days after, by the Emperor's 
order, became martyrs for the faith. The place of St Paul's execu- 
tion was the Aquaj Salvias, at a distance of three miles from .Rome^ 
where, after some time spent in solemn preparation, he cheerfully 
gave his neck to the fatal stroke. As a Roman, he might not be 
put to the servile and opprobrious death of crucifixion ; and he 
therefore suffered decapitation, which was considered a more noble 
form of execution. St. Paul was buried in the Via Ostiensis, about 
two miles from Rome ; and over his grave, about A.D. 318, Constan- 
tine the Great, at the instance of Silvester, Bishop of Rome, built a 
stately church, which he adorned with superb gifts and enriched with 
noble endowments. The Emperor Theodosius, how ever, thought 
this church too mean for the memory of so great an Apostle, and 
caused it to be taken down, and another, more noble and magnifi- 
cent still, to be erected on its site. 

As the Apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul has naturally been very 
highly and very widely venerated. In the old English calendar, as 
still in the Roman, his Nativity as a martyr was observed, jointly 
with that of St. Peter, on the 29th of June ; his Conversion being 
kept in them, as in the present English calendar, on the 25th of 
January. His association with St. Peter was based upon the sup- 
posed fellowship of the two Apostles in their death, which, say some 
writers, took place on the same day and in the same year ; whilst 
others, cleaving to the identity of the day, interpose an interval of 
one or more years between the two martyrdoms. ' Certainly,' says 
Dr. Cave, * if St. Paul suffered not at the very same time with St. 
Peter, it could not be long after — not above a year at most. The 
best is, which of them soever started first, they both came at last to 
the same end of the race : to those palms and crowns which are 
reserved for all good men in Heaven, but most eminently for the 
martyrs of the Christian faith.'* 

St. Paul offers many attractions to the Christian muse, whether 
we have regard to his character, which was so noble and so mani- 
fold ; to his life, which was so picturesque and so eventful ; to his 
boldness, which was so constant and so uncalculating ; to his sym- 
pathies, which were so ready and so Catholic ; to his sufferings, 
which were so numerous and so severe ; or to his teaching, which 
Avas so powerful and so profound. Yet it remains that his conver- 
sion is the critical event of his life, as it is the theme of his festival ; 
for on his conversion depends all his succeeding exploits and ex- 
periences. As Innocent III. puts it, in the Epistle Ko which we 
have already alluded : *The glorious passion of St. Paul would have 
been impossible, unless his conversion had first been effected.' We 
conclude our remarks upon a festival in honour of an event which 

* Cave's Antiquitates A^osiolicce; Life of St. Paul, 
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to cultivated minds ranks among the dearest of the historical 
evidences of Christianity, with a poem on the * Conversion of St. 
Paul/ by Dr. Monsell, in whose volume of * Spiritual Songs ' it 
occurs : 

Saviour, when our souls would trace 
All the wonders of Thy Grace, 
And by sweet experience prove 
How, through the power of mighty love, 
Hardened hearts perverse and proud, . 
Can before Thy cross be bowed, 
Be Thy great Apostle Paul 
Type and teacher of it all 1 

Greater difference cannot be, 
Than in Saul and Paul we see ; 
He— who Christ and Christ's abhorred— 
Lowly breathes, * Who art Thou, Lord ?' 
He — who calmly stood and owned , 
Those who holy Stephen stoned — 
Trembling and astonished too, 
Sighs, * What wilt Thou have me 6.or 

Grace his soul with blessings reaches ; 
He, who persecuted, preaches ; 
He, who with the bigot's rod 
Chastened once the Church of God, 
Takes up now the insulted Cross, 
Counts as nought its shame and loss, 
And, before he lays it down. 
Wins a martyr's palm and crown ! ] 

Such God's glorious power of old ! 
And the story still is told 
Every year, that brings again 
This high festival to men ; 
These glad tidings to proclaim, 
Jesus Christ is still the same. 
Still the same. He changes never, 
Yesterday, to-day, for ever I 

That, which humbled to the knee. 
The proud-hearted Pharisee— 
That, which pardoned all the wrong. 
He had done to Christ so long — 
That, which with its soft control 
Soothed to love his stubborn soul — 
Still remains ; it changes never ! 
Yesterday, to-day, for ever ! 

Blessed Saviour, when we stray, 
Meet us on our will-ward way. 
Meet, and plead with us, till we 
Yield, repent, and turn to Thee, 
And beneath the beaming grace 
Of Thy reconciled face. 
Like the great Apostle, prove 
Converts to Thy gentle love. 



IN THE TEMPLE, 

COMMONLY CALLED 

THE PURIFICATION OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. 

February 2. 




HERE have been celebrated, with more or less of univer- 
sality, at least half-a-dozen festivals in commemoration 
of events connected with the Blessed Virgin. Of these, 
four are mentioned by Durandus, with the remark that 
a holiday in honour of Mary occurred in each of the four 
quarters of the year, to wit, her Annunciation, Assump- 
tion, Nativity, and Purification ; to which list may be added her 
Visitation and Conception. The observance of the last-mentioned 
festival was of ancient date in the Eastern Church, and became 
obligatory in that communion about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; although in the Western Church it required three hundred 
years more to advance to the same degree of universality. Its in- 
troduction into Britain has been inconclusively referred to St. 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, about the year 1 1 50 ; whilst by 
the eighth statute of the Council of Oxford, A.D. 1222, its celebration, 
which occurs December 8th, was expressly left without authoritative 
sanction to the option of the faithful.* 

The Nativity of the Virgin, September 8th, was a festival un- 
known in the time of St. Augustine ; although the Sacramentary of 
Gregory the Great (590-— 604) contains a special office for it. Its in- 
stitution has been attributed to Servius, Bishop of Rome, about a.d. 

* * Statuimus quod festa subscripta sub omni veneratione serventur, videlicet 
.... omnia festa Beatae Mariae, praeter festum Conceptionis, cuius cele- 
brationi non imponitur necessitas.'— Labbeus, Sacrosancta Concilia, 
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695 ; and in the time of St. Bernard the feast was of general obser- 
vance throughout Christendom. 

The feast of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, July 2nd, 
which was first instituted by Pope Urban VI., in the year 1389, and 
confirmed by the Council of Basle, a.d. 1431, had for its object the 
commemoration of the visit of Mary to her cousin Elizabeth, imme- 
diately after the Annunciation of the birth of the Redeemer. 

The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin finds its place in the 
Roman Calendar on the 1 5th of August ; and is reckoned the 
greatest of all her festivals, as being the consummation of them. 
* This feast of her Assumption was celebrated with the utmost 
solemnity at Jerusalem, in the fifth and sixth ages, as appears from 
the life of St. Theodosius.** 

Of the various commemorations of the Blessed Virgin, the Church 
of England retains only those two, which, while they have a very 
close relation to herself, do yet more peculiarly belong to her Divine 
Son ; of which, without excluding her, He is the chief and central 
figure. These two are the Annunciation and the Purification ; the 
latter of which— the one more immediately concerning us at present 
— has for its alternative title, the Presentation of Christ in the Temple. 
The very names mark out the Purification as what Bishop Sparrow 
calls a * double feast, partly in memory of the Virgin's Purification 
(this being the fortieth day after the birth), which she observed ac- 
cording to the Law (Leviticus xii. 4), though she needed it not : but 
chiefly in memory of our Lord's Presentation in the Temple, which 
the Gospel commemorates.'t 

The Feast of the Purification does not claim to be of the remotest 
Christian antiquity ; for even if a confessedly spurious Homily of 
St. Chrysostom were conceded to be genuine, it would not neces- 
sarily authenticate the observance of the day any earlier than the 
beginning of the fifth century. But in the time of St. Chrysostom 
there is express reason for concluding that this feast had not origi- 
nated ; and the only very colourable doubt is whether, according to 
some authorities, it was first instituted in the time of the Emperor 
Justin, or, according to more numerous ones, in the reign of his 
nephew and successor, Justinian L Cardinal Baronius, indeed, 
would claim for Pope Gelasius (492 — 496) the establishment of 
this feast, in substitution for the ^digdiXi Lupercalia ; but although it 
is probable that Gelasius may have wished to establish it, he does 
not appear to have been able to carry his desire into execution, from 
the default of imperial consent and co-operation. 

Whatever provincial vogue the feast of the Purification may have 
enjoyed, it would seem that the occasion of its attaining an oecu- 
menical celebration was a fierce and fatal plague at Constantinople, 

* Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints. 

+ Rationale upon the Book of Common Prayer. 
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which, happening in the fifteenth year of the Emperor Justinian 
.(A.D. 542), deepened an impression which had been widely spread, 
seven years previously, by the portentous earthquakes at Pompeio- 
polis, in Mysia. 'At Constantinople, a great mortality having arisen, 
the solemnity of the Purification of the Blessed Mary was appointed, 
which in Greek is called vTrawavrri />., obviatio; because on that day 
Simeon met the Lord on His way to be presented in the temple ; 
and so the mortality ceased.'* So writes Sigebert, a Benedictine 
monk of the convent of Gembloux (a.d. 1030 — 11 12) ; whose evidence 
4s more than fortified by the earlier testimony of Paulus Diaconus, 
who records that * in the fifteenth year of Justinian there was a great 
mortality at Byzantium, and in the same year the Hypapante of the 
Lord had its origin, so that it was celebrated at Byzantium on the 
second day of the month of February .'f 

Opinions vary as to the origin of the particular form which the 
celebration of the festival assumed. The earlier ritualists are pretty 
unanimous in referring the illuminations which attended it to a desire 
on the part of the Christian bishops to lure their people from the 
commemoration of the search of Ceres after her daughter Pro- 
serpine, when the latter had been carried off by Pluto, or of the 
quinquennial lustrations held in honour of Februa, the mother of 
Mars — a desire to be explained, on the principle that it was ex- 
pedient to amalgamate and to baptize such heathen observances as 
might innocently be perpetuated, and to invest them with a new and 
spiritual signifiance. * With the heathen,' says Joachim HildebrJind, 
summing up the case of previous opinions, although not with ap- 
proval — * with the heathen, Proserpine, the spouse of the infernal 
deity, was honoured ; but with us, in her stead, Mary, the spouse of 
the God of Heaven. With the heathen, Februa, who was the mother 
of the god of war ; but with us Mary, the mother of the God of peace, 
was worshipped. With the heathen, the honour was paid to an 
infernal court ; with us to the queen of angels : and so this pagan 
feast is converted into the Feast of the Purification of Mary.'J 
L'Estrange more piously derives the 'custom of bearing tapers 
lighted in procession on this day, from a desire to imitate the five 
wise virgins, represented in the parable (Matthew xxv.), as Sl 
Bernard delivereth ; or to put Christians in remembrance of Christ, 
the spiritual light, of whom Simeon did prophesy, as is read in the 
Church on that day.'§ Later authorities, as Dean Stanley, have 
seen in the custom a probable reminiscence of the circumstances of 
worship in the darkness of the catacombs ; whilst others, again, 
have recognized in it nothing more than a particular instance of 

* Sigebert of Gembloux : Chronicon A.D. 542. 

f Historia Miscella ; lib. xvi. 

X De Festis Diebus Likellus : Festum Purificationis Maries, 

I Alliance of Divine Offices, 
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that tendency to regard lights as a natural and obvious expression 
of warmth and joy, which is to be traced in all symbolical religions. 

The possibility of so many reasons — which, if different, are not 
mutually exclusive or contradictory — being given for an ecclesiastical 
ceremony, is an argument for the possibility of their historical con- 
currence ; so long as one is not insisted on to the detriment or pre- 
judice of others. The simplest of events are not the products of the 
simplest causes ; and a course once determined upon has a wonder- 
ful facility in the way of aggregating incentives, as a fact once ac- 
complished has a wonderful facility in the way of precipitating ex- 
planations. 

The custom of consecrating wax-tapers has been ordinarily re- 
garded as one initiated by Pope Sergius I. (687—701), of whom 
the Ordo Romanus says, that * he added Litanies to the Feast of 
HyPahtCy and holy candles' — a statement which it is difficult, 
however, to conciliate with the fact that the blessing of candles was 
not unknown in the year 665. A solution of the question may pos- 
sibly be arrived at by regarding Sergius as the first pontiff who gave 
the practice the sanction of his chair. The same pope is recorded 
to have instituted processions at other anniversaries of the Virgin 
— the Annunciation, namely, and the Nativity. 

According to the transcendental symbolism of Durandus, the 
lighted torches carried by the faithful in procession were for a sign 
that they bore the divinity as well as the humanity of Christ, as 
Simeon did when he took in his arms the illustrious Babe. The 
wax, taken from the bee, was a type of the humanity assumed from 
the Virgin ; the light, of the divinity, for * our God is a consuming 
fire.* Again, the burning taper represented faith and good works ; 
for as the light could not exist without the co-efficiency of flame and 
taper, * so faith without works is dead also.* 

In the spirit of what we may call a mere practical symbolism, the 
same author gives six reasons for the processional carrying of burn- 
ing torches and tapers :— * (i) That each individual might illuminate 
himself, thereby professing that his deeds were done in the light, 
and lay open to the gaze of others. (2) That the Christian religion 
might improve upon the ceremonial illuminations of the Gentiles 
.... for which purpose Pope Sergius appointed the Festival of the 
Purification in honour of the Mother of our Lord, at which proces- 
sions should be made, that the people at large, carrying burning 
tapers in their hands, should march through the churches in memory 
of the heavenly kingdom, when all the elect, coming to meet the 
Bridegroom with the resplendent lamps of good works, should with 
Him hereafter take part in the celestial nuptials. (3) That thus we 
might imitate the prudent virgins, of whom the Blessed Virgin is the 
chief, so that, keeping alight in our hearts the lamp of chastity, we 
might be worthy with them to enter into the temple of glory, to the 
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presence of the true Bridegroom. (4) Because the Light, which, ac- 
cording to Simeon, was to lighten the Gentiles, was on this day pre- 
sented for us ; so that this procession signifies that which the Virgin 
Mary, Joseph, and Simeon made to the Temple. (5) To comme- 
morate the humanity and the divinity of Christ, as aforesaid. (6) To 
show forth the purity of the Virgin, lest anyone, hearingof her puri- 
fication, should venture to think it was necessary for her. There- 
fore we carry lighted candles, as if the Church said by that act : — 
'* The Blessed Virgin needs no purification ; for she is altogether 
bright, altogether splendid.'' For these reasons it is that candles 
are enjoined.** ^ 

We have from St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1091 — 1153) an account 
of the processions in which he was accustomed to join a hundred 
and fifty years before the time of Durandus — who died A.D. 1296— 
which offers such variety of phenomena ^nd rationale ixova the fore- 
going quotation that we venture to transcribe it. It is taken from 
one of a group of three Sermotis delivered by St. Bernard on the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and has for its more im- 
mediate subject the ' Order and mode of the Procession of Christ to 
the Temple.' * By Joseph and Mary,' says the preacher, * by Anne 
and Simeon, a procession was formed, which to-day through the four 
quarters of the globe with solemn rejoicings is commemorated. 
Because, therefore, we ourselves are about to-day to arrange a 
festive procession, over and above the wont of other solemnities, I 
do not think it useless to investigate a liitle more closely its method 
and order. For we are about to march in procession two and two, 
holding candles in our hands, and these lighted, not with fire taken 
at random, but with fire which has first been consecrated in the 
church by priestly benediction. Of those who shall take part in our 
procession, they that go out first shall return last : and we shall sing 
in the way of the Lord, for great is the glory of the Lord. It is not 
without a purpose that we proceed two and two, for so the Holy 
Gospels testify that the disciples were sent forth by the Saviour, to 
the praise of brotherly love and social life. Our procession would 
be marred and disturbed if anyone walked in it unaccompanied.' 
We carry lights in our hands, St. Bernard goes on substantially to 
say, to signify that our lights should shine before men ; and in 
memory of those wise virgins who went to meet their Lord with their 
lamps alight and burning. And from this usage, and the many 
lights set up in the Church this day, it is called Candelaria, or Can- 
dlemas. The candles are lighted with holy fire, to show that all our 
works should be done in the holy fire of charity. They that go out 
first return last, to teach humility (Philippians ii. 3). We sing in 
the way, for the reason that God loveth a cheerful giver. The Pro- 
cession itself is to teach us that we ought not to stand idle in the 

• Durandus: RaHonah Divinorum OJlcicrum, 
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way of life, but to proceed from virtue to virtue ; not looking back to 
that which is behind, but reaching forward to that which is before.* 
From the fact that the Purification is a ' double feast,' combining 
honour to the Mother with adoration to the Son, it has very 
naturally been debated which of these was the predominant inten- 
tion at the time of its first institution. Which was the substantial 
and primary idea, and which the secondary and accidental ? Was 
the festival established, in the first instance, for the worship of 

iesus, and presently warped by the attraction of a too prevailing 
lariolatry ; or was it established in the first instance as a venerating 
memorial of the Virgin, modified by the prominence given in it to 
the infinite glory and grandeur of the Child 1 We think Bingham 
has put the case impartially, if not in a quite impartial spirit ; only 
it should be remembered, per contra^ that the analogies in heathen 
worship, from which the Purification cannot be disassociated, point 
to the festival as if its institution had been conceived directly in 
honour of the Virgin. But taking the signification of the earliest 
name of the Feast, apart from a consideration of the circumstances 
attending, possibly, its earliest celebration, Bingham's argument is 
not more short than conclusive. * Baronius,' he says, ' would have 
the Feast first instituted in honour of the Virgin Mary, which the 
very name of Hypapante confutes, which signifies the coming of 
Simeon to meet the Lord in His temple, according to the revelation 
made to Him, "that he should not see death till he had seen the 
Lord's Christ ;" and the Greeks always reckoned it among those 
festivals which they called Festa Dominica^ festivals appointed in 
honour of our Lord, as Leo Allatius himself informs us.'t 

Besides the name of Hypapante^ Festum Occursus^ the Feast of 
the Meeting, which by the Latins was corrupted into Hypante^ its 
most frequent mediaeval name, the Feast was known as Festum 
Purificationis Marios; Festum Presentationis j and Festum 
Simeonis, and Simeonis et Anna, * The Purification was, in one 
sense, to the West, what the Epiphany was to the East, and has 
usually received its name from the multitude of tapers employed in 
the office, with reference, primarily, to the light to lighten the 
Gentiles, which was then manifested by the mouth of Simeon. 
The French Church calls it La Chandeleur ; in Spain and Portugal 
it is the Candelaria ; in Basque, Ganderailuj in Denmark, it is the 
Kyndelmissej in Germany the Lichtmessej in Suabia, Kerzweifie^ 
or Kerzmesse; in Belgium the Kersaag, In Welsh, it is Gwyl 
Vairy Canwyllau, the Festival of Mary of the Candles ; in Manx, 
for a reason we cannot explain, it is Lac^l Moirrey my Giangle^ the 
Day of Mary's being tied or secured. By the Russian Church it is 
called Srietenie, the vernacular equivalent for the Greek Hypa- 

* St. Bernard : Sermon De ordine et modo processionis ChrisH in limflum, 
t Antiquities of the Chhitian Church, , 
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^antej in the north of Italy it was often termed Si, Simeon^ s Day; 
m France, the name was, in many instances, the same as that in 
our Calendar, the Presentation. We also meet with that oi Suscep- 
Hon Day.^* We may complete the list with our own familiar 
Candlemas J and with another, the Wives* Feast ^ for which we are 
indebted to Brady's * Clavis Calendaria.' 

The special virtue which all ages have consented to praise in the 
conduct of the Virgin Mary, was her humility in complying with a 
Law to which she was not obnoxious. This Law required the 
mother of a son to separate herself from the public congregation 
for forty days after the birth, and at the end of that period to 
present an offering proportioned to her means, with which the priest 
was to make atonement before the Lord ; whilst the son, if a first- 
born, was to be presented in the Temple, and a ransom, the price 
of which did not vary with the parents* circumstances, was to be 
paid in his behalf to the priest. * The Mother, superior to the Law, 
subjected herself to the Law ; higher than the Temple, she went up 
to the Temple.'t * Undoubtedly,' exclaims Pope Benedict XIV., 
'a profound humility impelled this most holy woman, that she 
should submit to the requirements of the Law, by which she was 1 

not bound.'J But the question arises,' was an act of humiliation, 
which was unnecessary, politic, or sincere, or faithful? And how 
could it be reconciled with her belief in her Son's destiny on the 
one hand, and on the other with that prudence which would shun 
the hazard of compromising His prospects and her own character, 
that she should ostensibly impute to herself and to Him the sinful 
disabilities of ordinary conception and parturition ? To which it 
may be answered, inter alia, that, as the Virgin was not at that 
time free to promulgate her Son's pretensions', it was expedient that 
she should in all things comport herself as the ordinary mother of 
an ordinary child ; and with regard to the Child, it was His mission, 
as had already been shown in His reception of the right of circum- 
cision, to fulfil all righteousness, to satisfy, before He abrogated, 
the minutest demands of that ceremonial Law under which He was ' 

born. The matter is thus lucidly put by Neander : * Forty days 
after the birth of the infant Jesus, His parents carried Him to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, in order to offer, according to their means, 
the prescribed sacrifice for the purification of Mary, and to pay the 
usual ransom for their first-born. This appears strange, in view of 
the extraordinary circumstances that preceded and followed the 
birth of the Child, which, one might suppose, would make it an * 

exception to ordinary rules. The points which the Levitical law 
had in view seem not to have existed here ; so remarkable a birth ■ 

• Dr. J. M. Neale's Essays on Liturgiology and Church History : Church 
F'lstivafs and their Household Words. 

•jrlActa Sanctorum/ De Hypapante Domini, 
\ De Festis BMt<s Maria Vir^inis. 
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might have precluded the necessity of the Levitical purification. 
The ransom which had to be paid for other first-born sons, in 
view of their original obligation to the priesthood, could hardly be 
necessary in the case of an infant who was one day to occupy the 
Summit of the The<Kracy. It would be natural to suppose that 
Mary must have hesitated, and laid her scruples before the priests 
for decision before she could make up her mind to perform these 
ceremonies. But we cannot judge of such extraordinary events by 
common standards. Mary did not venture to speak freely in 
public of these wonderful things, or to anticipate the Divine pur- 
poses in any way ; she left it to God to educate the Child, which 
had been announced to her as the Messiah, so as to fit Him for 
His calling, and, at the proper time, to authenticate His mission 
publicly and conspicuously.'* 

Pure and spotless was the Maid 

That to the Temple came, 
A pair of turtle-doves she paid. 

Although she brought the Lamb. 
Pure and spotless though she were. 
Her body chaste, and her soul fair. 
She lo the temple went 
To be purified 
And tried. 
That she was spotless and obedient ; 
O make us to follow so blessed precedent, 
And purify our souls, for we 
Are clothed with sin and misery. 
From our conception 
One imperfection, 
And a continued state of sin, 
Hath sullied all our faculties within. 
We present our souls to Thee 
Full of need and misery : 
And for redemption a Lamb 
The purest, whitest that e'er came 

A sacrifice to Thee, 
Even He that bled upon the tree. 

The foregoing poem, of which the quaintness of the style and ex- 
pression is equal to the beauty of the thought, is from the * Festival 
Hymns ' of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and is written, as well as en- 
titled, ' On the Purification of the Blessed Virgin.' 

It is not all, nay, it must be that it is very few, persons who share 
in that most g^cious and instinctive humility which the conduct of 
the Blessed Virgin exemplifies. With most people that, which with 
her was a connatural endowment, is the result of sharp and long- 
continued discipline ; and the pride of the heart has, generally 
speaking, a constant tendency to reasseit itself, whenever the dis- 
ciplinary action of Providence is withdrawn. This fact was known to 

» Neander's Life of Jesui Christ 
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none better than to the author of the * School of the Heart,' whoever 
he may have been, whether Francis Quarles or Christopher Harvey.* 
The poem immediately following is taken from the work just men- 
tioned ; and is therein called 'The Humiliation of the Heart.' 

So let it be, 

Lord, I am well content, 
And Thou shalt see 
The time is not misspent, 
Which Thou dost then bestow, when Thou dost quell 
And crush the heart where pride before did swell. 

Lord, I perceive, 

As soon as Thou dost send, 
And I receive < 

The blessings Thou dost lend. 
Mine heart begins to mount, and doth forget 
The ground whereon it goes, where it is set. 

In health I grew 

Wanton, began to kick. 
As though I knew 

I never sliould be sick. ^ 

Diseases take me down, and make me know. 
Bodies of brass must pay the debt they owe. 1 

If I but dream 

Of wealth, mine heart doth rise 
With a full stream 
Of pride, and I despise 
All that is good, until I wake and spy 
i'he swelling bubble pricked with* poverty. 

A little wind 

Of undeserved praise 
Blows up my mind, 
And my swoln thoughts do raise 
Above themselves, until the sense of shame 
Makes me condemn my self-dishonoured name. 

One moment's mirth 

Would make me run stark mad, 
And the whole earth, 1 

Could it at once be had, 
Would not suffice my greedy appetite, 
Didst Thou not pain, instead of pleasure, write. 

Lord, it is well 

I was in time brought down. 
Else Thou canst tell. 

Mine heart would soon have flown < 

Full in Thy face, and study to requite ^ 

The riches of Thy goodness with despite. 

Slack not Thine hand, 

Lord, turn Thy screw about : 
If Thy press stand, 

Mine heart may chance slip out. 

* See page 88. 
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O quest it into nothing, rather than 
It should forget itself, and swell again. 

Or if Thou art 

Disposed to let it go. 
Lord, teach mine heart 
To lay itself as low 
As Thou canst it : that so prosperity 
May still be tempered with humiUty. 

Thy way to rise, 

Was to descend ; let me 
Myself despise, 
And so ascend with Thee. 
Thou throwst them down that lift themselves on high. 
And raisest them that on the ground do lie. 

If for a very short time we regard that aspect of the ' double 
feast ' in which it is viewed as the Presentation of the Infant rather 
than as the Purification of the Mother, we see, generally, with 
Bishop Sparrow, that it was the offering by our Saviour of * Him- 
self, a livmg Oblation for us, that so the whole obedience of His 
life might be ours ;'* and more particularly, that it was the third in 
a series of manifestations of which the other two had been made at 
Bethlehem forty days before, severally to pastoral simplicity and to 
Magian wisdom. It was, as is well said in the Acta Sanctorumy 
* the complement of the Epiphany by reason of Simeon's song.' 
Yet this is only half the truth ; inasmuch as it refers only to that 
part of the Song of Simeon which mentions the Saviour as a 'Light 
to lighten the Gentiles.' On the same ground, the Purification was 
also the complement of the Angelic message. The glad tidings of 
the Angel, catholic as heaven or earth or goodwill, would yet have 
a certain practical limitation in that they must, from the circum- 
stances of the Shepherds, their locality and nationality, be promul- 
gated chiefly, if not exclusively, to Jews, and even of them only lo 
such as were dwellers within a confined and difficult district ; whilst 
the * exceeding great joy' of the Wise Men at the leading of the 
Star, and their discovery of the divine Infant, could, by reason of 
their rapid flight homewards after their gifts and prostration, be 
communicated only to the Gentiles, their fellow-countrymen. In 
the Purification it was, that, from the mouth of an aged Hebrew, 
just and devout, waiting only his peaceful departure to a world 
where distinctions and privileges of race were to be unknown, was 
announced the advent of that * Salvation which God had prepared 
before the face of all people; to be a Light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and to be the glory of His people Israel.' 

It is this * Light of the Gentiles,' in that distributed phrase in 

* Rationale upon the Booh of Common Prayer, » 
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which He is the * true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world ' — it is this Light in the aspects it presents to each 
individual soul, which is the iubject of a poem recognized by the 
pious popular heart as perhaps the gem of * Lyra Apostolica.* Our 
readers will for the most part be aware that it is from the pen of 
Dr. J. H. Newman. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on 1 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 

Lead Thou me on I 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step's enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now, 

Lead Thou me on ; 
I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on, 
O'er moor and fen, or crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those Angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

We have already alluded to the fact of the Presentation being 
regarded as the complement of the Epiphany of Christ. The idea 
has not been limited to particular times and places. It is at least 
as old as Ephraim Syrus, as is evidenced by the poem we arc about 
to quote from that grand old Syrian monk, the original of which 
poem, along with a German version, occurs in Daniel's * Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus ;' and a German version of which is also given by 
Ferdinand Bassler, in his * Auswahl Altchristlicher Lieder.' The 
author of * The Voice of Christian Life in Song* supplies the follow- 
ing unpretending English translation. The title given to the poem 
in the last-named volume is less extensive than the ground which 
the poem in fact covers — * The Star of Bethlehem.' Daniel's 
description of it is at once larger and more precise ; he entitles it 
* In Epiphania et Praesentatione Domini ' : 

A star shines forth in heaven suddenly, 

A wondrous orb, less than the sun, yet greater : 

Less in its outward light, but greater in 

Its inward glory, pointing to a mystery. 

That morning star sent forth its beams afar 

Into the land of those who had no light, 

Led them as blind men by a way they knew not. 

Until they came and saw the Light of men. 

Offered their gifts, received eternal life, 

Worshipped, and went their way. 

Thus had the Son two heralds, — one on high, 
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And one bdow. Above, the star rejoiced ; 

Rdow, the Baptist bare Him record : 

Two heralds thus, one heavenly, one of earth ; 

That witnessing the nature of the Son, 

The majesty of God, and this His human nature. 

O mighty wonder 1 thus were they thy heralds. 

Both of His Godhead and His manhood. 

Who held Him only for a Son of earth, 

To sudi the star proclaimed His heavenly glory 

Who hdd Him only for a heavenly Spirit, 

To such the Baptist spoke of Him as man. 

And in the holy temple Simeon held the babe 

Fast in his aged arms, and sang to Him, — 

* To me in Thy mercy, 

An old man, Thou art come ; 
Thou layest my body 

In peace in the tomb. 

Thou soon wilt awake me. 

And bid me arise ; 
Will lead me, transfigured. 

To paradise.' 

Tlien Anna took the babe upon her arms. 

And pressed her mouth upon His infant lips : 

Then came the Holy Spirit on her lips. 

As erst upon Isaiah's, when the coal 

Had touched his silent lips, and opened them ; 

With glowing heart she sang, 

O Son of the King! 

Though Thy birth-place was mean. 
All-hearing, yet silent ; 

All-seeing, unseen ; 
Unknown, yet all-knowing ; 

God, and yet Son of man I 
Praise to Thy name.' 

We complete our poetical illustrations of the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion with a poem from Dr. MonseU's 'Spiritual Songs for the Sundays 
and Holidays throughout the Year/ in which the narrative element 
is piously and unaffectedly combined with the didactic. The poem 
is entitled ' Daily Prayer.' 

The days of separation past. 

Commanded by the Word, 
The Virgin Mary brings her child, 

To o£fer to the Lord. 

Thanksgivings for His wondrous love 

Her grateful thoughts employ. 
For blessings spared, and bliss bestowed. 

Life, and a mother's joy ! 

Through childbirth she hath safely pass*d. 

Through fear of worldly shame. 
Her body kept from grief and harm. 

Her purity from blame. 
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And now she comes, her vows to pay, 

His law her sacred guide, 
Her glorious Infant in her arms, 

Her husband by her side. 

More than a mother's common joy 

Her thoughtful heart beguiled, 
For to her breast, she knew she presl 

More than a common child. 

The Hope of all the ends of earth 

Then on her bosom lay, 
Whom saints had sought, while Prophets taught 

The coming of His day. 

She knew the prize, for which all eyes 

So long had strained, was won. 
And how • that Holy Thing ' was both 

Her Saviour and her Son. 

O wondrous mingling of the love 

A mother only knows, 
With the deep reverence which a soul 

Upon its God bestows ! 
Her arms His cradle — while His grace 

Sustains her, lest she fall ; 
He draws from her life's daily food, 

She draws from Him her all ! 

No glory of the days of old, 

When great Jehovah bowed 
Beneath the Temple gates of gold, 

And entered in a cloud. 

Was equal to that gentle light 

Of reconciling Love, 
Which now, through all the Holy Place 

Comes beaming from above. 

God's rising Sun, on Israel's cloud 

Its rainbow hues hath thrown, 
A light to lighten Gentile homes, 

The glory of His own. 
But who were they, that knew that Light, 

And, in that crowding throng, 
Saw Jesus, in that little babe, 

So meekly borne along ? 

Who realized the blessed hope 

■ Which had their hearts beguiled. 
And • Israel's consolation ' saw 
In that long-looked-for Child j* 

They who, in holy commune, long, 

With their dear God, had kept. 
And, wakeful, watched the break of dawn. 

While all around them .slept. 
They who, with aged eyes, had searched 

Deep through the Sacred Word, 
And caught each sign, whose Light divine, 

Told of their coming Lord. 
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They who, with fastings and with prayers, 

Both night and day did crave 
To see the Lord's salvation here. 

Before they saw the grave : — 

They coming in — ^as was their wont 

In bygone anxious dajrs — 
Found Jesus there ; thenceforth their prayer 

Was changed to songs of praise. 

So keep us ever waiting, Lord, 

In daily prayer for Thee : 
For who can say what hour we may 

Thy second Advent see ? 

This Word, at least, is fixed and sure, 

That they who seek to gain 
Thy glad salvation for their souls — 

Shall never seek in vain. 

The long delays of weary da]rs. 

In Thy good time shall cease ; 
Some blessed mom Thou wilt return, 

And we * depart in peace.' 

The picturesque grouping suggested by the circumstances of the 
Presentation and Purification has attracted the genius of the Chris- 
tian painter no less than the inspiration of the Christian poet — the 
Temple and its accessories ; the Holy Family, Joseph, Mary, and 
the Babe ; Anna, the devout prophetess ; and the God-instructed 
Simeon, whose ecstasy is either a pleasant or a portentous enigma 
to the ministering priest, and to the more or less interested specta- 
tors. And the sum of the lessons which the poets of the * double 
feast' inculcate is this — that in humility, obedience, and docility, 
we should imitate the Virgin ; that we should imitate Christ in that 
reverence for Law which led Him as a helpless child into a fane of 
which He was the Divinity ;* that, with Anna, we should be con- 
stant in prayer and self-repression ; and that, finally, as Simeon 
took up Jesus in his arms, we should so receive Him into our hearts, 
that at all times it may be said of Him and them, * the Lord is in 
His holy temple.' 

It is for Him, in love and chastening, to cast out from the heart 
whatever offends against its desiderated purity ; as, in the days of 
His incarnation, He cast out with severity and chastisement what- 
ever He found corrupting the courts of the material House of His 
Father. It is the recovery to its high purposes of prayer, and its 
correlative rescue from the calculations of a sordid traffic, that has 
found such frequent expression in Christian art and symbolism 
under the general idea or title of the Expulsion from the Temple. 
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jHE date of the introduction of this festival is involved 
in considerable obscurity. It appears to have been 
established in the Greek Church in the course of the 
eleventh century. It was, perhaps, parfialfy, observed 
in the West before that time ; but it is entirely omitted 
in many ancient calendars. Dr. Waterland observes, 
in a MS. note on Wheatly, "The oldest authority I have yet met 
with is the Calendar in Athelstan's Psalter^ Cotton Libr. A.D. 

703."'* 

The observance of the day among ourselves has been attended 
with some confusion. The Common Prayer Book of Queen 
Elizabeth directs that, in Leap years, an intercalary or additional 
day should be supplied between the twenty-third and the twenty- 
fourth of February ; and hence St. Matthias's Day, which in 
common years was observed on the twenty-fourth of February, was 
in Leap years celebrated on the twenty-fifth. But in the review of 
our Liturg)' it was thought more proper to add a twenty-ninth day 
to February ; so that now, there being no variation of the days, 
this festival must always keep to the twenty-fourth of that month. 
In the Greek Church, the Day of St. Matthias is observed on the 
ninth of August. 

Although Matthias was not an Apostle of the first election, 
immediately called and chosen by our Saviour, and although his 
name does not emerge into notice before the occasion of the solemn 
service held between the Ascension of Christ and the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, for the appointment of a successor to the traitor 
Judas, Eusebius quotes from the Hypotyposes or Institutions of 

• Riddle's Manual of Christian Antiquities, 
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Clement of Alexandria, a very decided and reasonable opinion that 
ndt only Matthias, but Barsabas, the unsuccessful candidate with 
him for the honour of the Apostolate, was one of the seventy 
disciples whom Christ commissioned to be the heralds of His own 
approach throughout the cities of Judaea (Luke x. i — 16).* So 
much, indeed, is clearly to be inferred from the expression of St. 
Peter, that the choice of a new Apostle should be made from 
amongst those ' men which have companied with us all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the 
baptism of John, unto that same day that He was taken up from 
us' (Acts i. 21, 22). 

The allusions to St. Matthias in the New Testament are of the 
scantiest ; but from other authorities it is safe to believe that he 
was a member of a noble family of the tribe of Judah, and that 
from his early childhood he had been carefully instructed in the 
divine law. 

Part of the doctrine of the Festival of St. Matthias is a warning 
and a terror. His introduction into the Apostolate reminds us of 
a previous miserable secession ; his promotion, of a voluntary 
degradation, and perdition. The living and faithful Apostle is a 
substitute for a self-slain traitor. The hteral sin of Judas does not 
admit of repetition. Only once was it within the possible of an 
unutterable Baseness to betray an unutterable Friendship ; and 
to-day even covetousness itself, if it could become incarnate, could 
not palpably make merchandise of the Son of Man. Yet in more 
subtle forms is the betrayal of the Saviour of every-day recurrence. 
It requires for this purpose no overt treason, no active sacrilege, no 
malicious opposition. The Master may be sacrificed afresh by 
omission not less than by commission ; the folded arm may betray 
as surely as the kiss and the open hand. Luxury and sloth are as 
effectual bribes as thirty poor pieces of silver ; and of such bribes 
whose hands are clean ? It is not for us, ffom any cause soever, to 
void the work which Providence has committed to our trust 
Neither from disloyalty nor faintness of heart have we any right to 
enter into the unblest rest of an anticipated Sabbath. It is not for 
us to hang back as cowards when doughtier champions are leading 
the attack upon the powers of evil. It is not for us; hesitating and 
uncertain between the poles of pity and fastidiousness, to forbear 
the touch that might carry health to the plague-stricken. But if we 
do so forbear, we may be sure that God has agents in reserve. 
Nature is wealthy, and no one man is necessary to her processes ; 
she did not groan to fashion even him who may seem the most 
indispensable. The task and the sphere which may appear the 
most personal and proper to the possessor of certain gifts and 
capabilities, are equally proper and personal to scores of yet 

* Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History ; bookii.,c. i. 
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undeclared competitors. It may be that in the prodigality of 
Nature, and her carelessness of the individual, men may be super- 
seded in the very occupation to which her finger seemed especially 
pointing them. Merely to be superseded, therefore, when it does 
not arise from our own consent or complicity, whether of action or 
supineness, does not imply fault or disgrace, and duty is clear with- 
out the impediment of such calculations. We are to see that no 
man take our crown, at least of will and of effort; we are to be 
careful that of us the fearful voice should never be heard by way of 
censure and complaint, * His bishoprick let another take.' 

The same retrospective glance at Judas which formed the 
motive of the just-preceding paragraph, is exemplified in a poem 
entitled * Self-Condemnation,' of which * holy George Herbert ' is 
the author. 

Thou who condemnest Jewish hate, 
For choosing Barabbas a murderer 
Before the Lord of glory ; 
Look back upon thine own estate, 
Call home thine eye (that busy wanderer) 
That choice may be tliy story. 

He that doth love, and love amiss, 
This world's delights before true Christian joy, 
Hath made a Jewish choice : 
The world an ancient murderer is ; 
Thousands of souls it hath and doth destroy 
With her enchanting voice. 

He that hath made a sorry wedding 
Between his soul and gold, and hath preferred 
False gain before the true, 
Hath done what he condemns in reading : 
For he hath sold for money his dear Lord, 
And is a Judas-Jew. 

Thus we prevent the last great day, 
And judge ourselves. That light which sin and passion 
Did before dim and choke, 
When once those snuffs are ta'en away, 
Shines bright and clear, even unto condemnation, 
Without excuse or cloak, 

A more modern rendering of the humble self-consciousness of the 
foregoing poem is given in a few verses which occur in the * Church- 
man's Family Magazine' for March, 1866, where, with reference to 
St. Mark xiv. 18, 19, they bear the title, * Who is the Traitor ?* 

I sat at supper with my Lord, 

Ere yet was broke the Paschal bread, 
Ere yet the heahng wine was poured — 

The food by which a world is fed ; 
A trouble that was almost gloom 

Hung care upon the face divine : 
A traitor lifts his hand of doom 

Upon the table, near to Mine. ' 
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So spake the Ruler of the Feast, 

Aad smote the guests with sudden dread ; 
Till one who leaned on Jesus' breast 

Raised his but now reclining bead. 
Could it be self-distrust that made 

Him put a question in reply ; 
\Yas Ia>ve of loss of love afraid. 

That he should murmur, ' Is it I ?' 

Wlio was a Rock for steadfastness. 

Who was for zeal a very flame, 
Next asked the question, fearing less 

Than Love to earn a traitor's name. 
No doubt did that frank forehead wear ; 

Nor dimmed that eye of loyally ; 
No faltering was there in the clear 

Brave voice that uttered, * Is it I ?* 

Then he who once, when danger hung 

Threatening above his Master's path. 
Still to His perilous fortunes clung. 

And dared the fierce Judaeans' wrath ; 
Who to his fellows, • Let us go 

Where He will lead, and with Him die !' 
Ab.iseU his voice, and, trembling, low 

Demanded, wondering, * Is it I ?' 

The wise and watchful w ho had read 

The signs by which the Christ was shown. 
And by the Law and Prophets led. 

Had all fulfilled in Jesus known ; 
Who, guileless, bade a guileless friend 

Draw to the new-found Saviour nigh. 
In words where shame and sorrow blend. 

Now tearful asks, * Lord, is it I P' 

He who. immersed in sordid gain. 

Braved all the public scorn of old ; 
Then, all things braving else, was fain 

To close his books, and leave his gold ; 
Mindful perchance of former days 

S.\cred to base cupidity. 
Fears more than others fear, and praj-s 

A deprecation, • Is it 1 ?* 

So one, and other. Yet no sign — 

Love still shall keep its hold on lo\*e ; 
Zeal still shall bum with fires divine : 

Weakness lean on the Strength abcve : 
Self-s»>critice itself shall srafn. 

And Constancy sliall keep its vow ; 
Devotion piety retain — 

And none be answered. * It is thou !' 

So one, so most. If none of these 
Shall be the traitor to his Lord, 

I bow my head upon my knees 
And dare not bi^athe'the testing wx>rd ; 
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For all my sins in judgment rise ; 

And conscience wails a bitter cry ; 
And shame and tears conceal mine eves : 

' Lord, save Thou help me, it is 1 1' 

The first period of the ministry of St. Matthias was spent in 
Judaea, which is said by some to have fallen to him as his province 
at the division of the world made by the Apostles after the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. Thence he is affirmed to have passed into 
Macedonia ; whilst Sophronius relates that he traversed a con- 
siderable part of the outlying districts of (the Asian) ^Ethiopia. In 
all his labours he was distinguished for his zeal, activity, courage, 
and success. Concerning the death of St. Matthias, many conflict- 
ing opinions have found currency ; and the theory that he died a 
natural and peaceful death has not altogether wanted for supporters. 
Julius Africanus, who identifies the Apostle with a certain Abdias, 
or Obadiah, records that he was beheaded at Naddarer, a large 
city of itthiopia ; but he cites as a prelude to this martyrdom, 
so grotesque an exercise of miraculous power in a presumed contest 
with the magicians Zaroe and Arphaxad, as lays his narrative open 
to the suspicion of having been a later invention. And Nicephorus, 
varying his narrative from that of Julius, yet invalidates his state- 
ments by bringing forward such particulars as are contradictory to 
accounts which are more worthily received, and more conclusively 
authenticated. Again, St. Matthias is said to have been seized in 
Galilee, about a.d. 62, whilst on his way to Jerusalem, and to have 
been carried before Ananias, the high priest, who had, some time 
previously, ordered the execution of St. James the Just, and who 
now caused St. Matthias to be beheaded with a battleaxe. Still 
another version, given in the Greek mencea, and corroborated by 
several ancient Breviaries, assigns Cappadocia as the country of his 
martyrdom, the mode of which is further said to have been cruci- 
fixion ; so that, as Judas was hanged upon a tree, his more faithful 
successor resembled our Lord in the instrument and manner of his 
passion. The day of the death of St. Matthias is with more 
unanimity stated to have been the 24th of February ; and it is 
frequently stated that his body, having been kept a long time at 
Jerusalem, was translated to Rome by Helena, the mother of the 
Emperor Constantine the Great, and by her placed in a tomb of 
porphyry, and deposited in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
where the head of the Apostle is still exhibited, in defiance of a rival 
claim set up in behalf of Treves for the possession of his relics. 

A festival, one of whose leading ideas is the casting down of one 
Apostle, and the setting up of another to a bishopric in that world- 
wide province of which Christ is Metropolitan, offers a very fitting 
occasion for a consideration of the qualities requisite in those 
to whom is * given the ministry of reconcihation.' The following 
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poem from the ' Christian Year' is suggested by the text, Acts i, 
21, zz : — 

\\*ho is God*s chosen priest? 
He who on Christ stands waiting day and night 
Who traced His holy steps, nor ever ceased, 
From Jordan banks to Bethphage height : 

^\'ho hath learned lowliness 
From His Lord's cradle, patience from His Cross ; 
\\ horn poor men's eyes and hearts consent to bless ; 
To Whom, for Christ, the world is loss ; 

Who both in agony 
Hath seen Him. and in glory ; and in both 
0\> ncd Him divine, and yielded, nothing loth 
Body and soul, to live and die. 

In witness of his Lord. 
In hnmble following of his Saviour dear : 
This is the roan to wield the unearthly sword. 
Warring unharmed with sin and tear. 

But who can e'o- suffice — 
What mortal — for this more than angels' task. 
Winning or losing souls. Thy life-blood's price ? 
The gift were too di\ine to ask« 

But Thou hast made it sure 
By Thy dear promise to lliy Church nnd Bride. 
That lliou, on earth, wouldst aye with her endure, 
Till earth to Heaven be purified. 

Thou art her only spouse, 
VMiose aim supports her, on Wliose faithful breast 
Her ptfsecuted head she meekly bows. 
Sure pledge of her eternal rest. 

lliou. her unerring guide. 
Staying her fainting steps along the wild ; 
Thy mark is on the bowers of lust and pride. 
That she may pass them undefiled. 

Wlio. then, uncalled by Thee, 
* Dare touch Thy spouse. Thy very self below ? 

Or who dare count him summoned worthily. 
Except Thine hand and seal he show ?' 

Where can Thy seal be found ? 
But on the chosen seed, from age to age. 
By Thine anointed heralds duly crowz^.cd, 
As kings and priests. Thy war to wage ? 

Then fearless walk we forth. 
Yet full of trembling. Messengers of God : 
Our warrant sure, hut doubting of our worth. 
By our own shame alike and glory awed. 

Dread Searcher of the hearts. 
Thou who didst seal by Thy descending Dove 
Thy servants' choice, O help us in our parts. 

Else helpless found, to learn and teach Thv love. 
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F the various theories which have been held concerning 
the origin of this festival were equally trustworthy, it 
might be credibly authenticated that it was instituted in 
every century from the third to the seventh, both inclu- 
sive. Benedict XIV., willing to believe in the genuine- 
ness of a Homily attributed to Gregory Thaumaturguf, 
and professing to have been written in the third century, claims for 
a feast so ancient the prestige of Apostolic tradition.* Hospinian, 
in like manner, accepting the genuineness of a Homily ascribed to 
Athanasius, favours the opinion that this festival was already in 
existence in the year 340.T Of both these Homilies^ UEstrange 
roundly says that, *in regard they are both irnpostures, the youngest 
being a.D. 600, he will not urge them.' Cardinal Baronius, in his 
l^otes to the Koman Martyrology, points out an anachronism which 
forbids him to refer the latter of the two Homilies to Athanasius ; 
for the author of that Homily disputes against Nestor ius, who lived 
a long time after Athanasius. The Homily^ therefore, is more 
colourably ascribed to St. Cyril, who, about the year 430, wrote in 
refutation of Nestorianism ; or, again, to * Maximus, or some other, 
after the time that the Monothelite heresy appeared in the world, 
which was in the seventh century.'J The author of the Homily^ 

* De Festis BeatcB Maria Virginis, 

+ De Origine Fesiorttm Christianorum : De Annunciaticnis B, Marice 
Festo. 
J Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church* 

19 
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whoever he may have been, calls the Feast of the Annunciation the 
primary one, and very venerable ; but expressly affirms — and this is 
a significant fact when speculating upon the probable origin of the 
Feast — that it was established as one of the festivals of our Lord, 
and not of the Virgin. Taking this as true, the possibility of the 
existence of the Annunciation as a Festum Dommicum in the fourth 
century is not destroyed by that decree — the fifty-first — of the Council 
of Laodicea,* which ordained that *^the Quadragesimal Fast should 
not be interrupted by the commemoration of Martyrs and Saints ; 
and that, if these fell to be observed in Lent, they should be con- 
fined to the Sabbaths and Lord's days.' By such a decree, a 
Festum Dominicum would not be affected ; and there is no proof 
that the Feast of the Annunciation did not even then exist in that 
character. If, on the other hand, it be maintained that it was from 
the beginning a Feast of the Virgin, then it follows that it must have 
been introduced at some lime in the long interval between the 
Council of Laodicea and the Council in Trullo, a.d. 692, which, in 
its fifty-second canon, whilst renewing the aforesaid prohibition of 
Laodicea, does so with this difference, that it * ordains the celebra- 
tion, all through Lent, of the mass of the presanctified, except on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and the day of the Annunciation.' This decree 
shows, says Bingham, * that by this time it had become a noted 
festival ; and, therefore, we may date its original from the seventh 
century. 't I^ut such a conclusion hardly savours of Bingham's ac- 
customed sagacity : * for the Council in Trullo,' as Benedict XIV. 
points out, * speaks not of the institution of a festival, but presumes 
it to be flourishing, and to have been instituted long before.'J 

Thomassin and L'Estrange go even beyond Bingham, inasmuch 
as they deny the existence of any trustworthy document about the 
Feast in question before the Council in Trullo, from which Bingham 
dates it. Mr. Riddle's account is more in the direction of both 
ingenuity and generosity. 'Augusti,' he says, * thinks that this 
festival may have been observed in the time of the Council of 
Laodicea, only that it was observed as one of those which related to 
our blessed Lord, and not as a Saint's Day. It is, indeed, expressly 
called one of our Lord's Festivals in the Homily ascribed to 
Athanasius. It is probable that, after the fifth century, when the 
respect paid to the Virgin Mary greatly increased in consequence 
of what passed during the Nestorian controversies, this festival was 
expressly referred to the honour of that Saint, and its observance 
was fixed to the 25th of March. This arrangement was not adopted 

* The date of this Council is disputed, and each of several years have been 
assigned to it from a.d. 314 to .^99. In the Sacrosancta Concilia of I^bbeus, 
it is put down, without question or alternative, for the year 320. 

t Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
i \ De Festis Bcatce Maries Virginis, 
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at first by the Spanish and Oriental churches, but afterwards it be- 
came universal. If these views be correct, the history of the estab- 
lishment of this festival is simply as follows: In early times it was 
celebrated as one of the Lord s festivals (topr/) ^£(T7roriK/})— in the fifth 
century it gradually assumed the character of a Saint's Day — and in 
the course of the sixth century it was universally observed under 
that character.^ For the antiquity of this feast, it is further claimed 
that it is mentioned in the Sacramentary of Pope Gelasius I. (492 — 
496); and that Sergius I. (687 — 701) is recorded by Piatina to have 
* appointed Litanies to be chanted yearly through the city on the 
diy of Simeon and the Annunciation of the Virgin Mother.'f It 
may be mentioned that the Spanish Church, scandalized at the oc- 
currence of a festival in Lent, and at the want of uniformity in 
several of the Spanish provinces, decreed, at the Council of Toledo, 
A.D. 656, * that the Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
should be fixed to the eighteenth of December, eight days before the 
Nativity of our Lord/ 

Amongst the ancients the day was variously designated. It was 
the Day of Salutations the Day of the Gospel; the Day of the 
Conception of Christy and of the Annunciation of Christ; the An- 
nunciation of the Angel to St. Mary; and the Festival of the 
Incarnation. And it was in Rome, France, and England the first 
day of the ecclesiastical year ; as it is now, under its vernacular 
name of Lady Day, one of the quarterly divisions of the year. 

We have no very precise or abundant information as to the mode 
in which the ancient Church celebrated the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, which, perhaps, is the more remarkable from the fact that St. 
Bernard, speaking therein the mind of St. Chrysostom and other 
Fathers, entitles it Radix omnium Festorum^ the Root of all Festi- 
vals; and Ivo Carnotensis, speaking of the day, says that it * com- 
memorates exordium nostrce Reparationis—\.\i^ beginning of our 
Redemption.'^ There are, however, many Homilies extant which 
directly take this day for a subject ; and the Christian muse, from 
the time of John of Damascus and Cosmas of Jerusalem, has been 
almost continuously busy with its illustration. To the Christian 
artist its mystery and glory have never lost their attractiveness. In 
the old Greek pictures, and in the most ancient Western ones, both 
the Angel and the Virgin are depicted as standing ; whilst in later 
representations the Angel genuflects before her, and she is either 
kneeling in prayer, or reading, with a large book open on a desk 
before her. From the mouth of Gabriel proceeds the angelic salu- 
tation, ^ Ave Maria ! Gratid Plena f zxA he bears in his hand a 
sceptre, a palm, an olive branch, or a lily, as if about to offer, along 

* Riddle's Manual of Christian Antiquities. 
t De vitis cl gestis Summotunt Pontificum. 
% Sermon De Anuuntiatione BeaicB Maria, 

19-2 
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with the salutation, the emblem of rule, of victory, of peace, or of 
purity. But it is the lily which is regarded as the peculiar emblem 
of the Annunciation, as symbolizing lur innocence who must have 
been more than spotless before the event of the Day could have ex- 
hibited even the faintest approach to credibility. The conscious- 
ness in the mind of the Virgin of anything short of the purity of 
Heaven would have been a most just impediment to her becoming 
the Bride of Heaven. Without this, her heart dared not have whis- 
pered to itself, nor her lips have faltered to others, that she had been 
selected from all generations of women for so unique and supreme 
a token of the Divine favour and approbation. 

The following, entitled * The Virgin/ and forming one of Words- 
worth's * Ecclesiastical Sonnets,' is devoted to an exposition special'y 
of the purity, with a glance at the honours generally, of the Mother 
of our Lord : 

Mother ! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 
Woman ! above all women glorified, 
Our tainted nature's solitary boast ; 
Purer than foam on central ocean tost ; 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven's blue coast ; 
Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven, the suppliant knee might bend,- 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was mixed and reconciled in Thee 
Of mother's love with maiden purity. 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene ! 

The particulars of the Annunciation are given in the first chapter 
of St. Luke's Gospel ; but the narrative, which mentions Nazareth 
as the place, and points, at least, according to ecclesiastical infer- 
ence, to the twenty-fifth of March as the day, leaves the exact 
moment undecided ; on which account, as Pope Benedict XIV. 
mentions, * the Church desired the faithful, at three different hours 
of the day, to recall this holy mystery ; and ordained that at dawr, 
at midday, and at eventide, the bells should sound to admonish 
Christians to its due celebration.'* Another minor question, which 
the Evangelist leaves an open one, has respect to the age of the 
Virgin at the time of the Annunciation. Cardinal Cajetan arrives 
at the conclusion that she was twenty-seven, or twenty-four, or at 
least twenty-two years of age ; whilst Catharinus contends that she 
was not more than fourteen or fifteen. 

The doctrine of the Day, so far, at least, as it is conversant about 
the Infant then announced.and conceived, is substantially the same 
with the doctrine of the Nativity, of which it was the necessary ante- 
* De Festo SanctissitncB Annuntiationis Beata Maria. 
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cedent. The Annunciation was, in fact, the inception, the first 
stage, of the Incarnation ; and its design was * to give a Saviour to 
the world, a Victim of propitiation to the sinner, a Model to the just, 
a Son to the Virgin remaining still a Virgin, and a new Nature to 
the Son of God — the Nature of man, capable of suffering pain and 
anguish in order to the satisfaction of God's justice for our trans- 
gression.'* It was the Day on which the prophecy was fulfilled : 
* Behold, a Virgin shall conceive' a Son, whose name at His birth 
should be Immanuel ; it was the Day on which * the Word of God 
was for ever united to humanity ;'f the Day whereon * the womb of 
the Virgin became the gate of heaven, by which God descended to 
men, that He might afford an access to heaven for them.'} It was 
the Day on which were fulfilled, or made immediately possible of 
fulfilment, those promises that had been the stay of prophets and 
kings through a long succession of tearful, prayerful, expectant 
ages. 

To a devout mind like that of the Virgin, well instructed in the 
fondest — yet, for each individual, the most shadowy — hopes of her 
countrywomen, the vision called up by the announcement that it 
was She — She, who had been chosen as the vehicle of the fulfilment 
of all the Messianic prophecies, would come upon her, not gradually, 
as these had been delivered, but suddenly, cumulatively, overwhelm- 
ingly. It was not a panorama which stretched before her, at one 
end of which glimmered the Morning Star, whilst at the other, 
through a long interval of chequered and fitful yet ever-increasing 
light, blazed the Sun of Noon ; but it was one abrupt and transcen- 
dent scene of glory, in which she saw herself girt all at once and on 
all sides with an Infinite and a Divine Effulgence. Blessed, indeed, 
was the humility that could dictate even to her ecstasy the pious 
response to the angelic message : * Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord 1' All the isolated Messianic prophecies, which, from Eden 
downwards, had trickled or meandered along their lonely courses, 
had been merged as mere affluents in that full rolling tide of Evan- 
gelical prediction which had been discovered by Isaiah, much of 
whose wondrous imagery our own Pope has grouped together in his 
well-known * Sacred Eclogue,' entitled * Messiah,' and first published 
in the Spectator for May 4th, 17 12. This poem, it may be remarked 
in passing, was professedly written in imitation of Virgil's * Pollio,' 
which itself was almost certainly an adaptation from the inspired 
bard whose lips had been touched with a live coal from off the altar 

of God. 

Ye Nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song ; 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 

* Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints. f Ibid, 

I Ivo Carnotensis : De Annuntiatione Beaten Maria, 
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The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids, 
Delight no more— O Thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the Bard begun : — 
A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 
From Jesse's root behold a Branch arise, 
Whose sacred Flower with fragrance fills the skies : 
I'he .£ther«d Spirit o'er its leaves shall move. 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 
Ve Heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 
The sick and weak the healing Plant $hall aid, 
From storms a Shelter, and from heat a Shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from Heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise the expected Morn ! 
Oh, spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born ! 
See, Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring. 
With all the incense of the breathing Spring ; 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance : 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance ; 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 
And Carmel's flowery top perfumes the skies ! 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers : 
Prepare the way ! a God ! a God appears ! 
A God ! a God I the vocal hills reply. 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 
Lo ! earth receives Him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains ; and ye valleys rise I 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way !) 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear Him, ye deaf ; and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day. 
'Tis He the obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear ; 
The dumb shall sing ; the lame his crutch forego. 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear ; 
From every face He wipes off every tear. 
In adamantine chains shall Death be bound : 
And Hell's grim Tyrant feel the eternal wound. 
As the good Shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air ; 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms. 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 
Mankind shall thus His guardian care engage, 
The promised Father of the future age. 
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No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
" And the same hand that sowed shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 
And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
Waste sandy valleys once perplexed with thorn. 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 
To leafless shrubs the flowering palm succeed, 
And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 
The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead. 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 
Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointless sting shall play. 
Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise 1 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes I 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ! 
See future sons and daughters yet unborn 
In crowding ranks on every side arise. 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 
See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings. 
And heaped with products of Sabaean springs ! 
For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 
See Heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 
No more the rising sun shall gild the mom, 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 
But lost, dissolved in thy superior niy?. 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 
O'erflow thy courts : the Light Himself shall shine 
Revealed, ^d God's eternal day be thine ; 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed His word, His saving power remains ; 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns I 

It would be difficult indeed to exhaust the admiring and affec- 
tionate epithets and sentiments which poets and others have 
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lavished on the Feast of the Annunciation. The Day is the com- 
memoration of the grandest embassy of the Universe ; an embassy 
sent by the King of kings, not to kings or potentates, but to a poor 
and simple Virgin. The Ambassador is not an envoy sent at random, 
but one of the chief princes of the court of Heaven. To-day the 
Spirit which brooded over chaos, broods over the Virgin ; to-day a 
star prepares to bring forth the Sun. To-day Heaven greets the earth, 
an Angel salutes a Maid ; and to-day Infinity shelters in her womb. 
To-day the divine praises are celebrated by the angelic choirs ; 
and to-day the whole world rejoices by reason of the exceeding joy 
at the coming of Christ through the overshadowing of the Spirit. 

When we see of what unprecedented and unexampled incen- 
tives to pride the blessed Virgin was the object — when we turn 
our eyes to the giddy pinnacle of her elevation above all other 
mortals, the half-celestial level on which she comported herself with 
such quiet grace and dignified propriety — when we regard these 
things, we at once comprehend how it should be that the humility 
of the Maid-Mother has always been reckoned, if not her most 
illustrious, at least as her most exemplary, because her most difficult, 
virtue. Humility, indeed, was the typical virtue which we saw sug- 
gested by her conduct at the Purification, when it was displayed in 
association with such a reverence for Law as shrank from availing 
itself of a just and reasonable exemption. To-day, on the Feast of 
the Annunciation, we see the same humility in alliance with an 
entire deference and submission to the will of Heaven. Already 
she is a partaker of the mind of Jesus. The spirit of Christ in the 
depths of His singular agony is the spirit of Mary at the summit 
of her singular blessedness. * Not My will, but Thine, be done !' is 
the analogue of * Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be it unto me 
according to Thy word !' 

The poetry of submission, that is, of a baptized stoicism, which 
takes for its motto, ' Thy will be done I' is, as is natural in a world 
of crosses and sufferings, of very plentiful occurrence, and of very 
popular appreciation. There is no one to whose heart and experi- 
ence such poetry does not appeal ; and the sentiments it fosters and 
enunciates are equally due to God, and expedient in man. Towards 
the Infinite and infinitely Powerful, the discerning feeble and 
finite can hold but one attitude. In transcribing a single repre- 
sentative of this kind of poetry it is our wish to present excellence 
as thorough as possible, without risking the offence of offering 
verses whose over-popularity, as it may have rendered them trite, 
would render their insertion an impertinence. Upon verses of the 
desired character we seem to have fallen in the following poem 
from Miss Winkworth's * Lyra Germanica,' in which it has for its 
title, * The Annunciation ;' for its motto, the final speech of St Mary 
to the just-departing Gabriel ; and for its object to exhibit the 
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* happiness of the soul that has no will but God's/ It must be con- 
ceded that its picture of resignation and acquiescence is so complete 
as to be worthy of that symbol with which it concludes, of an ocean 
of glass spreading out broadly, and without a ripple, under the 
azure peace of a faithfully reflected heaven. Its author was John 
Joseph Winkler, a native of Luckau, in Saxony, where he was born, 
December 23rd, 1670. * Winkler was first pastor in Magdeburg, 
afterwards chaplain in the army, and accompanied the troops to 
Holland and Italy. Subsequently he returned to Magdeburg, where 
he became chief minister at the Cathedral, and member of the Con- 
sistory. He died there August nth, 1722. He was an excellent 
man, of a deeply cultivated mind, and left ten very good hymns, 
contained in Freylinghausen's hymn-book.'* 

Yea, my spirit fain would sink 

In Thy heart and hands, my God, 
Waiting till Thou shew the end 

Of the ways that Thou hast trod ; 
Stripped of self, how calm her rest 
On her loving Father's breast ! 

And my soul repineth not. 

Well content whate'er befall j 
Murmurs, wishes, of self-will, 

They are slain and vanquished all ; 
Restless thoughts, that fret and crave. 
Slumber in her Saviour's grave. 

And my soul is free from care. 

For her thoughts from all things cease 
That can pierce like sharpest thorns. 

Wounding sore the inner peace. 
He who made her careth well, 
She but seeks in peace to dwell. 

And my soul despaireth not, 

Loving God amid her woe ; 
Grief that wrings and breaks the heart, 

Only they who hate Him know ; 
They who love Him still possess 
Comfort in their worst distress. 

And my soul complaineth not, 

For she knows not pain or fear, 
Clinging to her God in faith. 

Trusting though He slay her here. 
*Tis when flesh and blood repine. 
Sun of joy. Thou canst not shine. 

Thus my soul before her God 

Lieth still, nor speaketh more, 
Conqueror thus o'er pain and wrong, 

That once smote her to the core ; 
Like a silent ocean, bright 
With her God's great praise and light. 

* Rev. Theodore Ktibler's Historical Notes to the Lyra Germanica. 
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HREE persons bearing the name of Mark or Marcus are 
mentioned in Holy Scripture ; and this circumstance 
has given rise to so much confusion, that it is necessary 
at once to difference the Evangelist from John, who 
was surnamed Mark, and Mark who was sister's son to 
Barnabas. 

Throughout the New Testament there occurs only a single 
allusion to the Evangelist (i St. Peter v. 13) ; and that is of such a 
nature as to invite the inference that he was a convert of the 
Apostle Peter, of whom also he was probably the nephew, and cer- 
tainly the companion, interpreter, and amanuensis. St. Mark is 
believed to have been born of Jewish parents, of the tribe of Levi, 
and the line of the priesthood. His Hebrew name has not been 
clearly ascertained ; the one by which he is venerated throughout 
Christendom being one assumed, in accordance with a custom very 
prevalent amongst the Jews of his time, for the convenience of inter- 
course with the Latin-speaking Gentiles. 

The time of the first institution of a festival in his honour cannot 
be precisely determined. In a MS. note to Wheatly's Introduction, 
Dr. Waterland has remarked that * St. Mark's festival is certainly 
as old as the ninth century. It appears not in the Calendar of 
Athelstan's Psalter; but is found (April 25) in the Calendar of 
C.C.C., Wanl., p. 107, and in Ado, and in Bede's genuine Martyro- 
logy, p. 360. It is, therefore, as old as 730.'*^ Earlier than this it 
cannot be traced ; and on the whole, it may be concluded, that 
there was no observance of the day, in the Western Church, at 

* Riddle's Manual of Christian Antiquities, 
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least, before the end of the seventh century. And its absence 
from the legislative decrees of the earlier Councils is conspicuous ; 
the first enactment for the observance of a day in commemoration 
of the Evangelist being that found in the 21st Canon of the Council 
of Cognac (a.d. 1254), which enjoins its celebration ^ cum omni 
reverentia et hoftore* Brady arbitrarily fixes the institution of the 
festival to the year 1090.* 

What the festival of St. Mark seems to lack in the way of anti- 
quity, may be thought to be compensated by the universality of its 
observance. The Latin, Greek, and Coptic Churches are at one in 
their reverence for it ; and there is little or no divergence from the 
uniformity as to the day of its celebration ; with the exception of a 
local one, at Alexandria, where it was observed on the 23rd of 
September. 

Alternative reasons are offered for the general celebration of the 
festival of St. Mark on the 25th of April ; one of which is to the 
effect that on this day the Evangelist attained the crown of martyr- 
dom, at Alexandria, and the other, that on this day the translation 
of his relics from Alexandria to Venice was completed — the date of 
the translation itself being doubtfully claimed for the fifth century 
and the ninth. 

The circumstances which led to the composition of the Gospel 01 
St. Mark are collected by Eusebius from Clement of Alexandria and 
other ancient writers, to the effect that, when Peter was teaching at 
Rome, his hearers were so interested in the discourses he delivered, 
that they begged of Mark, the companion of the Apostle, to reduce 
to writing the doctrines enunciated by the latter ; and Mark, in 
accordance with their entreaties, compiled his Gospel. The Gospel 
so written, having been seen by St. Peter, was, with commendations 
of the hearers, to whose devotion it had been indebted for its 
existence, confirmed by the Apostle, and ordered to be read pub- 
licly in their religious assemblies.! It is for this reason that Tcr- 
tullian calls the Gospel according to St. Mark, ' the Gospel of St. 
Peter ;' and that St. Athanasius says of it, that *the Gospel of St. 
Mark was dictated by Peter, although published by Mark.' To 
give consistency and completeness to the theory of the Gospel of 
Mark having been compiled under the circumstances just men- 
tioned, it was natural and almost necessary to hold that it first 
appeared in the vernacular of the people to whom it was primarily 
addressed. Accordingly some have maintained that the Gospel of 
St. Mark was originally written in Latin ; an opinion to which it 
may be said, however, that several distinguished authorities are 
adverse. The dutiful impartiality of Mark, and the fine candour of 

• Clavis CaUndaria, 

t Eusebius : Ecclesiastical History; lib. ii., c, 16; ill., c. 39 ; etc., and St, 
Jerome : De Viris lllustribtts» 
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Peter, appear in this — that the Gospel named after the former, and 
dictated by the latter, relates with no less particularity and aggrava- 
tion of detail than any of the others, the facts of Peter's shameful 
fall and apostasy. 

The Epistle for St. Mark's Day is taken from the fourth chapter 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, which sets forth the unity of 
the Spirit, and the diversity of the gifts and graces bestowed by 
Christ upon His Church. The special text of the following hymn 
by Dr. Doddridge is the eleventh verse of the same chapter : * He 
gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors, and teachers.' 

Father of mercies, in Thy house, 
Smile on our homage and our vows ; 
While with a grateful heart we share 
These pledges of our Saviour's care. 

The Saviour, when to heaven He rose, 
In splendid triumph o'er His foes, 
Scattered His gifts on men below ; 
And wide His royal bounties flow. 

Hence sprang the Apostles' honoured name, 
Sacred beyond heroic fame : 
Hence dictates the prophetic sage. 
And hence the Evangelic page. 

In lowlier forms, to bless our eyes, 
Pastors from hence, and teachers rise ; 
Who, though with feebler rays they shine, 
Still guide a long extended line. 

From Christ their varied gifts derive, 
And, fed by Christ, their graces live : 
While, guarded by His potent hand, " 
'Midst all the rage of hell they stand. 

So shall the bright succession run, 
Through the last courses of the sun ; 
While unborn churches, by their care, 
Shall rise and flourish, large and fair. 

Jesus, our Lord, their hearts shall know, 
The spring whence all these blessings flow ; 
Pastors and people shout His praise 
Through the long round of endless days. 

' Touching the later activities of St. Mark, it is related that he 
became the first Bishop of Aquileia, in the Venetian territory ; and 
that afterwards he proceeded to Alexandria, where — with the inter- 
mission of a successful tour of about two years' duration, in the 
direction of Libya — he mainly fixed his residence, founding a noble 
church, in the oversight and direction of which he was as discreet 
as he was unwearied, and where his honourable and useful career 
was finally terminated by his martyrdom, about A.D. 68. St. Mark 
suffered at the season of * Easter, at the time the solemnities of 
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Serapis happened to be celebrated. The people being excited to 
vindication of the honour of their idol, broke in upon St. Mark, 
while he was employed in divine worship ; and binding his feet 
with cords, dragged him through the streets, and thrust him into 
prison, where in the night he had the comfort of a divine vision. 
Next day the enraged people renewed the tragedy, and used him 
in the same manner, till his flesh being raked off, and his blood run 
out, his spirits failed, and he expired. Some add, that they burnt 
his body, and that the Christians decently entombed his bones and 
ashes, near the place where he used to preach. But all this account 
is given by authors whose credit we cannot depend upon, and there- 
fore must be received with grains of allowance.'* It is a commonly 
received opinion that the body of St. Mark was removed with great 
pomp from Alexandria to Venice about A D. 800, where it is yet 
reverenced and exhibited in the stately church erected in his 
memory. His festival is observed by the people of Venice, of which 
city he is the patron saint, with uncommon solemnity ; and to this 
day, as often as his Gospel is read in St. Mark's Church, the priest 
points his finger towards the body of the Evangelist with the pre- 
fatory words Evangelium secundum hunc. 

The lines which follow are the translation ot a Hymn from the 
Paris Breviary : Vos succensa Deo splendida Lumina. They are 
from the pen of the Rev. Isaac Williams, and stand, in Lyra Apos- 
tolica^ at the head of a series of poems which have the general title 
of Commune Dodorum. We venture somewhat to narrow their 
application to the Evangelists, the Doctors of the Doctors, the 
teachers upon whom all succeeding doctrine, if it would stand 
securely, must be based ; and narrowing their application still fur- 
ther, we quote them in connection with that Evangelist who is so 
far typical that his festival falls first of them all, in the secular year, 
to be observed. 

Hail, glorious Lights, -kindled at God's own urn, 

Salt of the nations — whence the soul imbue 

Savours of God-head, virtues pure and true, 

So that all die not — whence serenely burn 

In their bright orbs sure Truth and Virtue bold, 

Putting on virgin honours undefiled : 

Bounteous by you the World's Deliverer mild 

Of treasured wisdom deals His stores untold. 

Hail ! channels where the living waters flow, 

\Vhence the Redeemer's field shows fair, and glow 

The goldsn harvests : ye from realms above 

Bring meat for manly hearts, and milk for babes in love. 

These bear, great God, Thy sword and shield, 
Tliese rear the eternal Palace Hall, 
Skilled with one hand Thine arms to wield. 
With one to build Thy Wall. 

* Nelson's Festivals and Fasts, 
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Ye in your bright celestial panoply 

O'ercarae dark Heresy ; 
And when her brood from Stygian night 

Renew the fight, 
We too may grasp your arrows bright ; 
Even till this hour we combat in your mail, 
And with no doubtful end — we combat and prevaiL 

Hail I heavenly truth, guiding the pen 

Of wise and holy men ; 
To thee, though thou be voiceless, doth belong 

A spirit's tongue, 
Which in the heart's deep home uttereth a song. 

At the conclusion of a notice of St. Mark, it may not be out of 
place to devote a few sentences to an investigation of the artistic 
and symbolical history of the Four Evangelists. This investigation 
we are able to make by deputy of a writer in the Kalendar of the 
English Churchy in which its results appear in the following lucid 
and compendious form : * The earliest type under which the Four 
Evangelists are figured is an emblem of the simplest kind : four 
scrolls placed in the four angles of a Greek cross, or four books (the 
Holy Gospels), represented allegorically those who wrote or pro- 
mulgated them. The second type chosen was the four rivers of 
Paradise— Gih on, Tigris, Euphrates, and Pison; the river that was 
parted and became into four heads, being explained of Christ, the 
various acts of whose life on earth are divided between the Four 
Evangelists. Representations of this kind, in which the Saviour 
figured as a Lamb holding the Cross, or in His human forni with a 
Lamb near Him, stands on an eminence, from which gush four 
rivers or fountains, are to be met with in the catacombs, on ancient 
sarcophagi preserved among the Christian relics in the Vatican, and 
in several old churches constructed between the second and the 
fifth century. At what period the four mysterious creatures in the 
vision of Ezekiel were first adopted as significant symbols of the 
Four Evangelists, does not seem clear. The Jewish doctors inter- 
preted them as figuring the Four Archangels — SS. Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, and Uriel, and afterwards applied them as emblems of the 
four great Prophets — Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 

*The general application of the Four Creatures to the Four 
Evangelists is of much earlier date than the separate and indi- 
vidual application of each symbol, which has varied at diflferent 
times : that propounded by St. Jerome, in his commentary on 
Ezekiel, has since his time prevailed universally. Thus then (i), 
to St. Matthew was given the Angelic, or Human semblance, because 
he begins his Gospel with the human generation of Christ ; or, 
according to others, because in his Gospel the Human Nature of 
the Saviour is more insisted on than the Divine. In the most 
ancient mosaics, the type is human^ not angelic, for the head is that 
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of a man with a beard. (2) St. Mark has the Lion because he has 
set forth the royal dignity of Christ ; or, according to others, be- 
cause he begins with the mission of St. John Baptist, " the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness," which is figured by the Lion ; or, ac- 
cording to a third interpretation, the Lion was allotted to St. Mark, 
because there was, in the middle ages, a popular belief that the 
young of the lion was born dead, and after three days was awakened 
to vitality by the breath of its sire ; some authors, however, repre- 
sent the lion vivifying his young not by his breath but by his roar. 
In either case the application is the same ; the revival of the young 
lion'was considered as symbolical of the Resurrection, and St. Mark 
was commonly called the " Historian of the Resurrection." Another 
commentator observes that St. Mark begins his Gospel with " roar- 
ing ;" " the voice of one crying in the Wilderness ;" and ends it 
fearfully with a curse, " He that believeth not shall be damned ;'' 
and that, therefore, his appropriate attribute is the most terrible of 
beasts, the lion. (3) St. Luke has the Ox because he has dwelt 
on the priesthood of Christ, the ox being the emblem of sacrifice. 
(4) St. John has the Eagle^ which is the symbol of the highest in- 
spiration, because he soared upwards to the contemplation of the 
Divine Nature of the Saviour. The order^ however, in which, in 
ecclesiastical art, the symbols are placed, is not the same as the 
order of the Gospel according to the Canon. Rupertus considers 
the Four Beasts as typical of the Incarnation, the Passion, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension ; an idea previously dwelt upon by 
Durandus, who adds, that the Man and the Lion arc placed on the 
right, because the Incarnation and the Resurrection are the joy of 
the whole earth ; whilst the Ox is on the left, because Christ's Sacri- 
fice was a trouble to the Apostles ; and the Eagle is above the Ox, 
as suggestive of our Lord's upward flight into Heaven. According 
to others, the proper order in the ascending scale is this : at the 
lowest point on the left, the Ox ; to the right, the Lion ; above the 
Ox, the Eagle ; and above all, the Man. 

* In Greek art the four emblems are united in one mysterious 
cherub-like form called a Tetramorph^ its wings full of eyes, and its 
feet on winged wheels full of flame ; and with the four heads of a 
Man, a Lion, an Ox, and an Eagle joined on to one body. This is 
evidently an attempt to realize the vision of Ezekiel. In early 
Western Art the heads alone of the Four Beasts are shown joined 
on to separate winged bodies, of vague form, and having arabesque- 
like terminations. Sometimes the plain natural animal alone is 
drawn winged, and holding or standing upon a book or scroll, and 
this form, varied according to the style of art in vogue, is the one 
most generally found in mediaeval work. Sometimes these symbols 
have been combined with the human form, so that the Evangelists 
are themselves represented as men with the heads of a Lion, Ox, 
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and Eagle. In later and modern art ihe Evangelists appear as men 
(though occasionally with wings, to show that ihey, like the holy 
angels, were Ihe bringers of good tidings), and are attended by their 
respective symbols ; SL Matthew's winged man now becomes an 
Angel, but the Lion and the Ox are often wingless. The symbols 
of the Evangelists sometimes applied to the Four Great Doctors of 
the Latin Church ; and to Christ as Man, King, Priest, and God.' 
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N the earlier ages of the Church, the generalitj' of the 
Apostles enjoyed only a ffiass commemoration, which 
was celebrated on the ist of May, and called the Feast 
of all the Apostles. A festival in honour of All Martyrs 
and Saints obtained in the Eastern Church as early as 
the fourth century, and was celebrated on the octave of 
Pentecost, our Trinity Sunday. It was not, however, till about 
the year 731 that the Western Church — in which Boniface III, 
had already (a.d. 609) instituted a Feast of All Martyrs, whose 
day was the thirteenth of May — definitely substituted for its com- 
memoration of All Martyrs and All Apostles the more compre- 
hensive one of All Saints ; which last feast was transferred (a.d. 
834) by Gregory IV. from the month of May to the season of 
its modern celebration, the first day of November. With the 
allocation of a special day to each individual of the Apostolic 
College, the Feast of All Apostles had become unnecessary, and its 
name irrelevant ; and the first of May being left free for the use of 
a more particular celebration, was, in the long-run, adopted as the 
day on which to do honour to the memory of St. Philip and St. James. 
Of the reason for associating these two Apostles together in one 
joint Festival, there is no conclusive information ; and * in the ab- 
sence of more authentic history, we are compelled to adopt a stoi y 
concerning the mingling of their relics at Rome as the probable 
foundation of the observance. It is said that when Christians began 
to collect and treasure up the relics of celebrated martyrs and saints 
(about the middle of the fourth century), the remains of Philip were 
conveyed from Hierapolis to Rome, and there placed in the same 
grave with those of St. James. Afterwards, in the sixth century, 
Pelagius, bishop of Rome, dedicated a church which he built to the 
two Apostles ; and the combination, thus established, has continued 
ever since. 

20 
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* It is impossible to say when the Festival of these Apostles was 
first instituted. If the foregoing history be true, such a festival 
may have been established in the sixth or seventh century. When 
the Feast of All the Apostles grew into disuse, it was ordered that 
the day on which it had been celebrated should be observed in 
honour of the two Apostles, St Philip and St James. 

* We have no means of ascertaining whether this Festival was at 
first of a local or provincial character, or generally observed.** 

The Greek Church provides for St Philip and St. James a 
separate commemoration — ^for the former on the fourteenth of 
November, and for the latter on the ninth of October. 

St Philip was a native of Bethsaida, in Galilee ; and it has been 
insisted upon as a peculiar privilege * that he had the honour of 
being first called to be a disciple of our blessed Saviour ; because, 
though our Saviour, after His return firom the wilderness, first met 
with St Andrew and his brother Peter, and had some conversation 
with them, yet they immediately returned to their trade ; and the 
next day, as He was passing through Galilee, He found Philip, 
whom He commanded to follow Him (John i. 43), the constant form 
He used in choosing His disciples. And it was a whole year after 
that the other two were called to be disciples, when John was cast 
into prison.'t 

Philip's response to the call of our Lord was prompt and cordial. 
' He immediately engaged in His service although he had not seen 
any miracle. But it is reasonable to believe that he was acquainted 
with Moses and the prophets, and that he was awakened with the 
expectation then general among the Jews, that the Messias would 
immediately appear ; besides, we are to suppose the Divine grace 
did particularly accompany the command of Christ, and dispose 
those that He called to believe him to be the Messias. The first 
effect of his faith was a forwardness of mind to direct others in the 
same way of happiness with himself; for he finds Nathanael, a 
person of note and eminency, and acquaints him with the welcome 
news of his discovery, that he had found Him of whom Moses and 
the prophets did write, the anointed of Gk)d, the Saviour of the 
world, and conducts him to Him. From which we are to learn 
readily to obey all the suggestions and offers of Divine grace, and 
to prepare our minds for the reception of supernatural truth. 
Zealously to propagate that Christian knowledge to others, which 
the good providence of God hath graciously bestowed upon us ; 
which obligeth pastors in respect of their flock, parents of their 
children, masters of their servants, and all Christians in some 
degree in regard of one another, boldly to profess the truth when 
the providence of God calls us to give testimony to it'J 

♦ Riddle's Manual of Christian Antiquities. 

t Nelson's Festivals and Fasts of the English Church. % Ibid. 
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From such benevolent effort neither personal joy nor personal 
sorrow ought to bar us ; rather it should be regarded as a relief to 
the one and a safeguard to the other. It is on such grounds that 
the following poem by Mr. Wilcox, an American poet, incites to 
* Christian Activity.' 

Wouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief ? 
Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold ? 
Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief ? 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold ? 
'Tis when the rose is wrapt in many a fold 
Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 
Its life and beauty ; not when, all unrolled, 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom rich and fair 
Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient air. 

Wake, thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 
I^est these lost years should haunt thee on the night 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours 
To take their swift and everlasting flight : 
Wake, ere the earth-bom charm unnerve thee quite. 
And be thy thoughts to work divine addrest ; 
Do something— do it soon — with all thy might ; 
An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God Himself, inactive, were no longer blest. 

Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 
And kindle in thy heart a flame refined. 
Pray Heaven for firmness thy whole soul to bind 
To this thy purpose, to begin, pursue, 
With thoughts all fixed, and feelings purely kind ; 
Strength to complete, and with delight review, 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever due. 

Rouse to some work of high and holy love. 
And thou an angel's happiness shalt know, 
Shalt bless the earth, when in the world above, 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 
The seed that in these few and fleeting hours 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers. 
And yield thee fruits divine in Heaven's immortal bowers. 

The early part of a remarkable discourse of Christ, recorded by 
St. John, is interrupted by the dulness of faiih and spiritual 
apprehension of two of the disciples. In answer to a question of 
Thomas, which the context shows to have been really the question 
of Philip also, * Jesus saith, I am ^he way, and the truth, and the 
life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by Me' (John xiv. 6). 
The question of the disciples has ever been the question of an 
alienated humanity : — How shall the finite and the sinful approach 
the Infinite and the Holy ? The devout piety of Bishop Hall, 

20—2 
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successively of Exeter and Norwich, in one of his 'Anthems for 

the Cathedral of Exeter/ points first the hopeless longing, and then 

the efficacy of revelation to turn despair into faith and hope and 

love. 

Lord, what am I ? a worm, dust, vapour, nothing ! 

What is my life ? a dream, a daily dying I 
What is my flesh ? my soul's uneasy clothing I 
What is my time ? a minute ever flying : 
My time, my flesh, my life, and I ; 
What are we, Lord, but vanity ? 

Where am I, Lord ? down in a vale of death : 

What is my trade ? Sin, my dear God offending ; 
My sport sin too, my stay a puff of breath : 
What end of sin ? HeU's horror never ending : 
My way, my trade, sport, stay, and place. 
Help me to make up my doleful case. 

Lord, what art Thou ? pure life, power, beauty, bliss : ' 

Where dwell'st Thou ? up above in perfect light : 
What is Thy time? Eternity it is : 
What state ? attendance of each glorious sprite : 
Thyself, Thy place, Thy days. Thy state. 
Pass all the thoughts of powers create. 

How shall I reach Thee, Lord? Oh, soar above. 
Ambitious soul : but which way should I fly ? 
Thou, Lord, art Way and End : what winj!s have I ? 
Aspiring thoughts of faith, of hope, of love : 
Oh, let these wings, that way alone, 
Present me to Thy blissful throne ! 

St Philip laboured many years in Upper Asia, and so success- 
fully that he effected an almost national conversion of the 
Scythians ; taking leave of whom, he at length visited Hierapolis, 
in Phrygia, a rich and prosperous city, but a stronghold of idolatry, 
where, amongst many objects of superstitious veneration, there was 
a huge dragon or serpent, to which extraordinary honours were paid. 
After St. Philip had caused the death or the demission of this 
monster, he took occasion to admonish the people on the evils 
attending so degraded a superstition ; and his teaching was 
followed with so much success that the magistrates, moved with 
envy of his influence, caused him to be thrown into prison and 
severely scourged. After this preliminary cruelty, he was led to 
execution, and, having been bound, he is variously said to have 
been hung up by the neck against a pillar ; and to have been 
crucified, and then stoned whilst suffering the agonies of the cross. 
The authorities who favour crucifixion as the mode of St. Philip's 
death, however, are comparatively late ones : so that Hildebrand 
calls Isidore of Seville (570 — 636) * the first author of an assertion to 
the effect that Philip was crucified.' The holy Apostle died in the 
act of exhorting the assembled brethren to hold fast the doctrine of 
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the Lord Jesus, and to confirm the people in the same ; and in 
prayer that the Lord would preserve His Church according to His 
promise. St. Philip migrated — to use one of those sweet flowers 
of speech with which the ancient Church wreathed the front of 
Christian death — in the eighty-seventh year of his age, and was 
buried at Hierapolis, by his sister Mariamne and St. Bartholomew 
his fellow-labourer ; the latter of whom had endured a like scourging 
with St. Philip, and had already undergone the preliminary stages 
of a like execution, when the completion of his murder was stayed 
by an earthquake in which the people of Hierapolis seemed to hear 
the threats of Divine vengeance. 

St. James the Less, surnamed * the Just,' is called in Scripture 
the brother of our Lord ; but upon grounds which the known 
practice of the Jews in reckoning relationship has left debatable. 
* But the ancient Fathers, especially of the Greek Church, make 
St. James and them that were styled brethren of our Lord, children 
of Joseph by a former wife ; and then, as he was reputed and called 
our Saviour's father, so they might well be accounted and called 
His brethren.'* 

We have no particulars of St. James furnished to us during the 
time that he attended upon our Lord ; until, after His Resurrection, 
a special manifestation of Himself was vouchsafed to him by his 
risen Master. St. Paul mentions this manifestation as one of the 
proofs of Christ's Resurrection : — ^ After that he was seen of 
James '(i Cor. xv. 7); which simple assertion is considerably 
expanded in the Evangelium Secundum Hebrceos^ the Hebrew 
Gospel of the Nazarenes, which was much used by Origen, and of 
which St. Jerome made a Greek and a Latin translation. James, 
it is said, had made a vow, after partaking of the bread distributed 
by Christ at the Last Supper, * that he would eat no more until he 
had seen Jesus risen from the dead.' Jesus, coming to him, had a 
table set and bread placed upon it, which bread He blessed and 
gave to James, with the words, * Eat thy bread now, my brother, 
since the Son of Man has risen from the dead.'t 

After the Ascension of our Lord, St. James was elected Bishop 
of Jerusalem, the * Mother of all other Churches,' over which he 
presided for thirty years, with such a character for sanctity and 
integrity that the Christians would press round him in order to 
touch the hem of his garment. Eusebius and St. Jerome follow 
Hegesippus and Epiphanius in describing St. James as a Nazarene, 
who drank no wine or strong drink, who ate no flesh, who neither 
shaved his beard, nor anointed himself with oil, nor used a bath. 
He was so abstemious that his body was pale with fasting ; and so 

* Nelson's Festivals and Fasts of the English Church, 
f St. Jerome : De Virls Jllustribus, 
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constant in prayer that his knees became as hard and brawny as 
the knees of camels.* George Herbert thus- sings of * Prayer ' : 

Prayer, the Church's banquet, Anpel's age, 
God's breath in man returning to his birth, 
The soul in paraphrase, heart in pilgrimage, 
The Christian plummet sounding heaven and earth ; 

Engine against the Almighty, sinner's tower. 
Reversed thunder, Christ-side-piercing spear. 
The six days' world transposing in an hour, 
A kind of tune, which all things hear and fear ; 

Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and bliss. 
Exalted Manna, gladness of the best, 
Heaven in ordinary, man well drest, 
The milky way, the bird of Paradise ; 

Church-bells beyond the stars heard, the soul's blood, 
The land of spices, something understood. 

But even the common reverence of both Jews and Christians 
could not suffice to ward off the attacks of malice from the estimable 
Apostle. The enemies of Christianity, with guileful and flattering 
words, caused him to be conveyed to a pinnacle of the Temple, in 
order that from thence, in the sight and hearing of the people then 
crowding Jerusalem upon the occasion of the Paschal Feast, he 
might speak in contravention of the claims of Jesus to be regarded 
as the Messiah. * Tell us,' they said, * O Justus ! whom we have every 
reason to believe, seeing that the people are thus generally led 
away with the doctrine of Jesus who was crucified, tell us what is 
this institution of the crucified Jesus !' To which the Apostle with 
a loud voice answered : — * Why do ye inquire concerning Jesus, 
the Son of Man ? No ! He is now sitting in Heaven, at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, and will come again in the clouds of 
Heaven 1' At this, the populace responded with loud cries of 
* Hosanna to the Son of David !' The Scribes and Pharisees, 
enraged at a result so contrary to their calculations, exclaimed that 
James himself was seduced ; and cast him headlong from the 
Temple. Falling bruised and mangled, but not slain, the Apostle 
presently struggled to his knees, and in that attitude prayed 
fervently for the forgiveness of his enemies, who all the while kept 
up a shower of stones upon his battered form. A Rechabite, who 
stood by, and who is identified by Epiphanius as Simeon, the 
Apostle's kinsman and successor in his Episcopate, entreated the 
Jews to spare him. * The just man,' he said, * prays for you ; why, 
therefore, do ye slay him V But they never the more restrained 
their cruelty, continuing to stone the Apostle until a fuller with his 
club mercifully despatched him by beating out his brains. Accord- 

♦ Eusebius: Ecclesiastical History, lib. ii.. c. 23; St. Jerome: Dt VirU 
Illustribus, 
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ing to Epiphanius, the martyrdom of St. James took place when he 
was in the ninety-sixth year of his age.* 

The General • Epistle of St. James is eminently practical, being 
devoted to an enforcement of all Christian virtues — of constancy, 
patience, purity, charity, and others. There is no real virtue 
which is not based upon that peculiar excellence of character which 
conferred upon St. James the title of * the Just ;' and we would 
conclude our notice of this Apostle with a poetical tribute to the 
immortal savour of that virtue of virtues. James Shirley, the author 
of the lines we are about to quote, was known as ' the last of a 
great race ' of dramatists (1594 — 1666). He was a sometime clergy- 
man in Hertfordshire, who, going over to the Church of Rome, 
became successively a schoolmaster at St. Alban's, and a dramatic 
nuthor in London. The following short poem from * The Conten- 
tion of Ajax and Ulysses for Achilles' Armour,' published in 1659, 
carries its own recommendation ; whilst the fact that it was a great 
favourite with Charles II., may serve to vindicate the character 
of that somewhat frivolous monarch as not altogether unsusceptible 
of grave and serious reflection : 

The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 

Death lays his icy hands on kings ; , 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crookM scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death's purple altar, now, 

See where the victor victim bleeds ; 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the Just 
mell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 



* Eusebius : Ecclesiastical History, lib. ii., c. 23; Epiphanius: Adversus 
Octoginta Hcereses ; Flares. 78. 
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Hail ! Princes of the host of heaven, 
To whom by Christ, your chief, 'tis given 
On twelve bright thrones to sit on high, 
And judge the world with equity. 
'Tis yours to cheer with sacred light 
Those who lie sunk" in sin's dark night ; 
To guide them in the upward path, 
And rescue them from endless wrath. 
With no vain arts, no earthly sword. 
Ye quell the rebels of the Lord : 
The cross, the cross which men despise, 
'Tis that achieves your victories. 
Through you the wondrous works of God 
Are spread through every land abroad ; 
Thus every clime records your fame, 
And distant ages praise your name. 

And now to God, the Three in One, 
Be highest praise and glory done. 
Who calleth us from sin's dark night. 
To walk in His eternal light. 

Translation, hy the Rev. y. Chandler. 

HE ancestors of St. Barnabas, who were of the tribe of 
Levi, had emigrated to the Island of Cyprus, where, in 
common with other Jewish families, it is probable they 
had sought refuge from the acts of violence perpetrated 
in their native country of Judaea by the Syrians, Romans, 
or other Gentiles. The law which prohibited members 
of the tribe of Levi from holding landed property at home, was not 
considered binding upon them abroad ; for we know that St. Bar- 
nabas was the proprietor of an estate which he magnanimously 
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alienated for the benefit of the poorer Christians when a common 
fund was proposed by the Apostles to minister to their necessities 
(Acts iv. 36, yj)' A.S the parents of St. Barnabas — or Joses, as he 
was then called — were in opulent circumstances, they sent their son 
for his education to Jerusalem, where he was trained under Gama- 
liel, a famous doctor of the law, and the teacher of St. Paul, with whom, 
whilst they were fellow-disciples of their illustrious master, St. Bar- 
nabas contracted a friendship which was renewed and continued in 
after years of co-operation in the cause of Christ. 

St. Barnabas is believed to have been one of the seventy disciples 
(Luke X. i) ;* although the particular circumstances of his first ad- 
hesion to Christ have not been ascertained. It has been surmised, 
on the other hand, that he was one of the converts of the day of 
Pentecost ; and, in any case, his name appears immediately after 
that season as a member of the Church of Jerusalem, and he was 
already a Christian of some standing at the date of the conversion 
of St. Paul. The name bestowed upon him at his circumcision was 
Joses, a Hellenized form of the historic name of Joseph, which was 
changed, after a fashion common amongst the Apostles, to Bar- 
nabas, * which is,' says St. Luke, * being interpreted, the Son of 
Consolation' (Acts iv. 36). By some who interpret the name of 
Barnabas as a Son of Prophecy, or a Son of Exhortation, it is believed 
that he acquired the designation on account of those prophetic gifts 
for which he was remarkable ; whilst St. Chrysostom, who trans- 
lates the word as Son of Consolation, as in our authorized version, 
discovers the reason for such a designation in the fact of his mild 
and gentle disposition, which fitted him pre-eminently to minister 
to minds diseased and troubled, and in the fact of that ready charity 
which prompted him to take the lead in selling his estate for the 
comfort and consolation of his Christian brethren.f The very slight 
literal difference between the two names has sometimes caused 
Barnabas to be identified with Barsabas, whose name also was 
Joseph — or Joses — and whose surname was Justus ; and who was 
the competitor with St. Matthias for the vacant apostleship of Judas 
Iscariot (Acts i. 23). But against this confusion St. Chrysostom 
records a very precise and emphatic protest.']; 

When the disciples at Jerusalem, distrustful of the professions ot 
Paul, * were all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a dis- 
ciple,' it was his friend Barnabas who introduced him to the Apos- 
tles, *and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, 
and that He had spoken to him, and how he had preached boldly at 
Damascus in the name of Jesus ' (Acts ix. 26, 27). 

The first public employment of Barnabas was on a mission of 

* Eusebius : Ecclesiastical History ; lib. i., c. 12. 

t St. Chrysostom : In Acta Apostolorum ; Horn. xxi. ^ i. 

X Ibid. Horn, xi. \ i. 
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coDfirmation to the infant Church of Antioch, in which city he and 
Paul — whom he had fetched from Tarsus when he saw the import- 
ance and responsibility of the work — laboured together for a year 
in the establishment of that Church. * And the disciples were called 
Christians first at Antioch' (Acts xi. 26). 

The particulars of the travels which Barnabas and Paul prose- 
cuted together during a joint labour of fourteen years, are recorded 
in detail by St. Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles, and are glanced 
at by St. Paul himself in his Epistle to the Galatians. As their co- 
operation had begun at Antioch, so there it determined. So sharp 
a dispute arose between them about the retention of Mark — the 
nephew of Barnabas — in their company on a projected tour of all 
the Churches they had founded or edified, that St. Paul, taking Silas 
with him, 'went through Syria and Cilicia confirming the Churches ;* 
whilst ' Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus' (Acts xv. 

39i 41). 

What became of St. Barnabas after his separation from St. Paul 

is uncertain, for St. Luke does not follow him further than to his 
native island of Cyprus. Some writers affirm that he visited Italy, 
and preached the Gospel in Lig^ria, where he founded the ancient 
church of Milan ; whilst others relate that he passed over into Egypt 
and consecrated his nephew St. Mark the first Bishop of the Chris- 
tian Church at Alexandria. The second of these alternatives has 
the drawback of confounding Mark, * sister's son to Barnabas,' with 
Mark the Evangelist ; two persons who in all probability ought to 
be discriminated. The latter years of the life of St, Barnabas would 
seem to have been passed in Cyprus, where, according to traditions 
perpetuated by Alexander, a monk of that island, he employed him- 
self in ftirthering the spread of the Gospel among the Jews. In 
the process of this good work he was finally called upon to embrace 
the fate of martyrdom ; certain Jews having come over from Syria, 
who stirred up the people against him. Foreboding his own imme- 
diate death, St Barnabas celebrated the Eucharist with the bre- 
thren, and bade them farewell ; giving his nephew Mark the 
instructions necessary for his interment, and charging him with a 
dying message to the Apostle Paul. Having so done, he went into 
the synagogue at Salamis, and began, as was his custom, to preach 
Christ to the people. But the Jews at once laid hands on him, and 
shut him up in the synagogue till night, when, dragging him cruelly 
forth, they first stoned him to death, and then endeavoured to bum 
his mangled body. The corpse, however, is said to have resisted 
the action of the flames ; and Mark secretly conveyed it to a dis- 
tance of about five stadia from the city of Salamis, where he buried 
it in a cave ; after which pious duty he immediately repaired to St. 
Paul at Ephesus, and when the Apostle left for Rome, accompanied 
him thither. The date of the martyrdom of St. Barnabas is uncer- 
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tain ; but it would seem to have occurred not later than A.D. 64. 
His relics are said to have been discovered in the reign of the 
Emperor Zeno, A.D. 485 ; by whom they were removed to Constan- 
tinople, and a stately church built over them, which had its dedica- 
tion in honour of the Apostle. Upon the breast of the latter, as he 
lay in the cave near Salamis, had been discovered a copy of St. 
Matthew^s Gospel, written in the Hebrew tongue, and, presumably, 
by the hand of Barnabas himself. A Catholic Epistle referred to 
St. Barnabas as its author, is full of instruction and edification, 
although it has never been admitted into the Canon of Scripture, 
and is classed by St. Jerome amongst the apocryphal writings.* 

About the festival of St. Barnabas there is little information to 
be given. Mr. Riddle remarks that * it is rarely mentioned in old 
Ccilendars ; and many writers on heortology pass it over in silence. 
Hospinian dates the institution of this festival in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; but it has been thought that it ought to be placed as high as 
the eighth, or higher. 

* The eleventh of June has been appropriated to the commemora- 
tion of St. Barnabas in both the Latin and Greek Churches ; but 
the reason of this appointment is not known. Perhaps the day 
may have been connected with some unknown tradition concerning 
the Apostle, or with some history relating to his relics.'t 

The comparatively late emergence of this festival may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that St. Barnabas was not one of the 
original Twelve ; and in illustration of the fortunes of his day in 
our own Calendar, we would refer the reader to a note from 
Wheatly, which finds a place in the pages devoted in this volume 
to the Conversion of St. Paul.t 

The call of St. Barnabas to the Apostolate— jointly with that of 
St. Paul — was an extraordinary one (Acts xiii. 2, 3, 4) ; and it is on 
this account we have thought it well to place at the head of this 
notice of St. Barnabas a hymn which is conceived in honour of the 
Apostles generally, or of the Apostolic office. It is a translation of 
an ancient hymn, Ccelestis aulce Principes j and is taken from the 
Rev. J. Chandler's volume of translations of * Hymns of the 
Primitive Church.' 

In the * Christian Year' the poem for the festival of St. Barnabas 
is suggested by the passage in the Acts of the Apostles, wherein he 
is spoken of as * The Son of Consolation, a Levite ' (Acts iv. 36), 

The world's a room of sickness, where each heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest ; 

* • Inter Apocryphas Scripturas legitur.' — ^St. Jerome : De Viris Illustribus, 
f Riddle's Manual of Christian Antiquities. 

X See page 253. 
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The truest wisdom there, the noblest art, 

Is his, who skills of comfort best ; 
Whom by the softest step and gentlest tone 
Enfeebled spirits own, 
And love to raise the languid eye, 
When, like and angel's wing, they feel him fleeting by :— 

Feel only — for in silence gently gliding 

Fain would he shun both eAr and sight, 
'Twixt Prayer and watchful Love his heart dividing, 

A nursing-father day and night. 
Such were the tender arms, where cradled lay, 
In her sweet natal day, 
The Church of Jesus ; such tlie love 
He to His chosen taught for His dear widow'd Dove. 

Warm'd underneath the Comforter.'s safe wing 
They spread the endearing warmth around ; 
Mourners, speed here your broken hearts to bring, 

Here healing dews and balms abound : 
Here are soft hands that cannot bless in vain 
By trial taught your pain : 
Here loving hearts, that daily know 
The heavenly consolations they on you bestow. 

Sweet thoughts are theirs, that breathe serenest calms, 

Of holy offerings timely paid,* 
Of fire from Heaven to bless their votive alms 

And passions on God's altar laid.' 
The world to them is closed, and now they shine 
With rays of love divine. 
Through darkest nooks of this dull earth 
Pouring, in showery times, their glow of ' quiet mirth.* 

New hearts before their Saviour's feet to lay, 

This is their first, their dearest joy : 
Their next, from heart to heart to clear the way + 

For mutual love without alloy : 
Never so blest, as when in Jesu's roll 
They write some hero soul, 
More pleased upon bis brightening road 
To wait, than if their own with all his radiance glow'd 

Oh happy Spirits, mark'd by God and man 

Their messages of love to bear, J 
What though long since in Heaven your brows began 

The genial amarant wreath to wear, 
And in th' eternal leisure of calm love 
Ye banquet there above. 
Yet in your sympathetic heart 
We and our earthly griefs may ask and hope a part. 



* I 



'Having land, sold it, and brought the money, and laid it at the Apostles' 
feet.' — Actsiv. 37. 

+ 'Barnabas took him, and brought him (Saul) to the Apostles.'— Acts xi. 27. 
X Acts xi. 22 ; xiii. 2. 
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Comfort's true sons ! amid the thoughts of down 

That strew your pillow of repose, 
Sure, 'tis one joy to muse, how ye unknown 

By sweet remembrance soothe our woes, 
And how the spark ye lit, of heavenly cheer, 
Lives in our embers here, 
Where'er the Cross is borne with smiles, 
Or lightened secretly by Love's endearing wiles ; 

Where'er one Levite in the temple keeps 
The watch-fire of his midnight prayer, 
Or issuing thence, the eyes of mourners steeps 

In heavenly balm, fresh gather'd there ; 
Thus saints, that seem to die in earth's rude strife, 
Only win double life : 
They have but left our weary ways 
To live in memory here, in Heaven by love and praise. 




t, Idlaii iBajpttdjgtt'^ ^as 
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T. JOHN THE BAPTIST was an embodiment of the 
highest Jewish hopes of his time, an incarnate epitome of 
the purest national aspirations ; and his ministry consti- 
tuted the transition period between the Mosaic and 
Christian dispensations. The last and greatest of the 
Old Testament order of prophets, one, indeed, who, as 
the Forerunner of the Messiah, was * much more than a prophet ;* 
he was yet less than *the least in the kingdom of God' (Luke vii. 
26 — 28). * He was behind Christianity, because he was yet prejudiced 
by his conception of the Theocracy as external ; because he did not 
clearly know that Messiah was to found His kingdom by suffer- 
ings^ and not by miraculously triumphing over His foes ; because 
he did not conceive that His kingdom was to show itself from the 
first, not in visible appearing, but as a Divine power, to develop 
itself spiritually from within outward, and thus gradually to over- 
come and take possession of the world. The least among those 
who understood the nature and process of development of the 
Divine Kingdom, in connection with Christ's redemption, is in this 
respect greater than the Baptist, who stood upon the dividing line 
of the two spiritual eras. But John was above the prophets (and 
Christ so declared) because he conceived of the Messiah and His 
kingdom in a higher and more spiritual sense than they had done, 
and because he directly pointed men to Christ, and recognized 
Him as the manifested Messiah.** 

John the Baptist was not alone in his retirement into the desert 
for contemplative and didactic purposes ; for many of his con- 
temporaries, pious and earnest men among the Jews, disgusted 

. '' Neander's Life of Jesus Christ. 
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with the corruptions of the times, retired, like the monks and 
hermits of Christianity at a later day, into wilderness places, and 
there, becoming teachers of Divine wisdom, collected disciples 
around them. The surpassing distinction of John above these 
preachers of righteousness was that he alone had been designated 
m Prophecy, and announced by the Angel Gabriel, as the Messenger 
to prepare the way before Him for whose deferred arrival the hearts 
of Israel were faint ; and that he alone should have the honour of 
heralding the * Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world' (John i. 29). 

His appearance, training, and manner of life in the desert are 
sketched in the following lines from the late Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery's * Messiah ' : 

The great precursor, whose proclaiming voice, 

* Repent ye !' travelled on the desert wind, 

Was robed in hairy sackcloth ; round his loins 

A leathern girdle wound ; the mountain spring. 

That bubbled through the vale, his drink supplied ; 

His meat was honey, and the locust wild. — 

Alone, but angel-watched, the orphan grew 

T9 manhood ; nursed amid the elements. 

A son of Nature, — where the desert waved 

Her wildest bough, or flung her blackest gloom, 

The caverned eremite with God communed, 

In storm or stillness, when the thunder voiced 

His anger, or the sunshine brought His smile ! 

One awful loneliness His life became. 

In thought and prayer mysteriously it passed ; 

And oft sublime ! — as when at sunset hour 

A red magnificence of dying hues 

Came o'er the desert, and each rocky crest 

Of mountains with volcanic lustre blazed. 

While slept the sultry air, — the prophet knelt ; 

And the wild glory of his dreaming eye 

To heaven was turned, in meditative awe ! 

The hush of woods, the hymn of waters faint 

And a blue prospect of the midland sea 

Beyond the desert, glimmering and vast. 

And dying cadence of some (Sstant bird, 

Whose song was fading like a silver cloud, — 

While thus around Creation charmed, and looked. 

Earth had no grander scene, than when the hour, 

Of Syrian twilight heard the Baptist pray ! 

As the position of John the Baptist is unique amongst the Saints 
of the Old Dispensation ; so his honours are unique amongst the 
Saints of the New. Whilst all the rest are commemorated on the 
day on which they 'migrated to their Lord' — St. Paul excepted, the 
anniversary of whose Conversion, rather than that of his martyrdom, 
is observed— it is the actual Nativity of the Baptist which is singled 
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out for special veneration, on account not only of his peculiar 
character, but of the significant events which preceded his birth, 
and of his consecration to the Divine service from the very womb. 
There was anciently another day, the 9th of August, set apart as the 
anniversary of his Beheading; which the Romish Church still 
celebrates by the title of Festum Decoliationis, being a corruption, 
according to Durandus, of Festum Collectionis SancH Johannis 
Baptisiay the Feast of the Gathering-up of the Relics of St. John 
the Baptist. 

The Martyrdom of the Baptist would not appear, however, to 
have been entirely omitted from consideration on the anniversary 
of his Nativity ; and * August! conjectures that the Festum Decol- 
lationis^ the feast of the Beheading, which occurs in the Sacra- 
mentary of Gregory the Great, was originally not distinct from that 
of the Nativity.'* The words of Wheatly are to the same effect : 
* Now,* he says, the Church celebrates both his Nativity and death 
on one and the same day ; whereon, though his mysterious birth is 
principally solemnized, yet the chief passages of his life and death 
are severally recorded in the portions of Scripture appointed for 
the day.'t 

The Festival of the Nativity of John the Baptist was of com- 
paratively early introduction in the Church ; and on the evidence 
q{ Homilies on the season by Maximus Taurinensis, St. Augustine, 
and Leo the Great, it may be concluded to have become thoroughly 
established by the year 400. It would appear to have been of 
customary celebration by the Egyptians so early as A.D. 424. In 
the fourth Canon of the Council of Agde (a.d. 506) its claims to a 
distinguished position amongst the commemorative days of Saints 
are recognised ; and after this date it makes its constant appearance 
in the Calendars. The eighth Canon of the Council of Oxford 
(a.d. 1222), decrees the solemn celebration of * each of the feasts of 
St. John the Baptist.' The vigil of St. John the Baptist, which the 
same Council of Oxford makes one of obligation, was formerly kept 
with great solemnity and circumstance ; and its observance was 
often associated with various customs of Pagan origin, some of 
which met with a formal reprobation from Ecclesiastical Councils. 

The career of John the Baptist is exclusively of Evangelical 
narration ; for while Josephus paid a handsome tribute to his 
character and his mission, and even referred the misfortunes of 
Herod to the circumstance of his murder, he yet fails, owing to his 
Jewish prejudices and prepossessions, to see for himself, or to help 
others to discern, the spiritual significance of the Baptist's mission, 
and the place he occupies in the Divine order of successive dis- 
pensations. 

* Riddle's Manual of Christian Antiquities, 

t Rational Illustration o/the Book of Common Prayer^ 
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The mission of the Baptist reached its highest fulfilment when he 
was called upon to administer the sacred hte to the Messiah ; and 
in the following lines, published first in Lyra Apostolica^ and, more 
recently, in a volume of Verses on Various Occasions (1869), Cardinal 
Newman derives a practical lesson from the presumed feelings of 
John upon that occasion when he exclaimed, ' I have need to be 
baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me P' 

How didst thou start, thou Holy Baptist, bid, 

To pour repentance on the sinless Brow ! 
Then all thy meekness, from thy hearers hid. 

Beneath the ascetic's port and preacher's fire, 
Flowed forth, and with a pang thou didst desire 

He might be chief, not thou. 

And so on us at whiles it falls, to claim 
Powers that we dread, or dare some forward part ; 

Nor must we shrink as cravens from the blame 
Of pride, in common eyes, or purpose deep ; 

But with pure thoughts look up to God, and keep 

. Our secret in our heart. 

It is related that after the Beheading of John the Baptist, his 
disciples took his body and buried it at Sebaste, a city of Palestine, 
anciently called Samaria. Herodias, however, was careful to have 
the head buried apart at Jerusalem, within the palace of Herod, 
fearing lest the Prophet should rise again from the dead if his head 
and his body were buried together. The place of the interment of 
the head was revealed, about A.D. 392, to two monks of the 
Macedonian heresy ; and it was conducted, after several baitings 
and difficulties, to a place called Hebdoma, in the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople, where the Emperor Theodosius had a spacious and 
magnificent church erected to do honour to the holy rehc * At the 
sepulchre of St. John the Baptist at Sebaste, so many miracles were 
daily performed, that multitudes of people constantly resorted 
thither ; on which account the Apostate Julian is said to have com- 
manded the heathen to scatter the sacred relics over the fields, in 
order to shame and to spite the Christians. As the miracles did 
not cease, it was determined that the bones should be re-collected 
for the purpose of being burned. A number of Christians, ming- 
ling with those employed in gathering them, contrived to preserve 
a number of the bones from the flames ; and these relics, having 
been sent to Athanasius at Alexandria, were for the most part de- 
posited there, whilst of the remainder a distribution was made 
amongst the various churches, to the great advantage of the faith- 
ful, on account of their ineradicable power of working miracles. It 
may perhaps be permitted to hesitate to receive as authentic the 
accounts of wonders wrought posthumously by the disjecta membra 

* Sozomen : Ecclesiastical History ;\ih,yTLt c. 2Z. 
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of one of whom it is expressly said whilst living, that ' John did no 
miracles ' (John x. 41). 

The salient points of the Baptist's career and mission are thus 
presented in a hymn for his Day in the ' People's Hymnal :' 

Hail, O thou of women born, 

Highest station claimingi 
By the holy Angel called 

' John' on day of naming, 
Hallowed from thy mother's womb, 

Herald-beacon lighted 
To enlighten them that sit 

In Death's shade benighted, 

Hail thou, to the wilderness 

From the world retreating. 
Who didst camel's hair put on, 

Desert honey eating. 
Free from taint of carnal sin, 

Water was thy potion ; 
Thus the world thou puttest off, 

Putting on devotion. 

Hail, thou shepherd sent before 

To prepare the pasture ; 
With thy finger thou didst point 

To the Lamb thy Master. 
At the Jordan thou didst cry, 

With the voice of warning, 
Telling that the night is past, 

Near is Heaven's morning. 

Hail, alone of human kind 

To whose charge 'twas given 
To baptize the Sacred Head 

Of the Lord of Heaven : 
Who didst hear the Father's voice 

That blest rite attending, 
Who didst see the Holy Ghost, 

As a dove descending. 

Hail, bright rose-bud, blushing red 

With thy passion's flower, 
Lily sweet of chastity 

In life's sunset hour ; 
May thy voice yet cry aloud 

With its warning. sentence. 
When God's kingdom is at hand 

Calling to repentance. 




June 29. 
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N the ancient Church St. Peter and St. Paul were 
honoured with a joint commemoration on the twenty- 
ninth of June, a day on which it was believed they each 
achieved the crown of martyrdom, although by different 
methods of execution, and in different parts of the^ city 
of Rome. Against this tradition an idle polemical 
objection — which runs counter to the general voice of antiquity— 
has sometimes been taken, on the ground that it cannot be proved 
that St. Peter was ever at Rome at all ; as if such an objection were 
valid against the pretensions of the Popes, who assume to be his 
successors in the chair of a universal episcopate. The objectors 
against the precedence and authority of the see of Rome would, 
perhaps, better serve their purpose if they were to set up a rival 
claim on behalf of the Church of Jerusalem, which, as the * Mother 
of all the Churches,' and as locally situated in the head-quarters of 
Judaism — of which Christianity was a spiritualized development- 
might naturally, and by inheritance, appropriate any authority or 
sanctity that could attach to one see over another from considera- 
tions of time and place. There seems little to be gained by disput- 
ing the sometime residence of St. Peter at Rome, except the suspi- 
cion of a want of candour on the part of objectors to claims whi:h 
could be better met on other and larger grounds. 

It is stated by Hospinian that the joint festival ^was instituted in 
the place of the feast of Hercules and the Muses, which was cele- 
brated at Rome on the twenty-ninth of June.** Be this as it majr, 
the commemoration of the two Apostles was of early observance in 
the Church, If the genuineness of a controverted Homily of St. 
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Chrysostom could be established, it would follow that the festival 
was known in the East as early as the middle of the fourth century; 
whilst its observance in the West, in the latter part of the same 
century and the beginning of the fifth, is certified by the undisputed 
Homilies of Maximus Taurinensis,* St. Ambrose,t Leo the Great,t 
and St. Augustine.§ It was about the year 500 that the festival at- 
tained its greatest splendour of celebration ; at which time Festus, 
a Roman senator, was sent on a mission to the Emperor Anastasius 
at Constantinople. The piety of Festus was grieved on discovering 
the comparatively slight amount of honour which was done to the 
memory of tw^o such mighty champions for the faith ; and he ad- 
dressed himself by way of petition to the Empress Ariadne, with 
the intent to ensure her influence for an anniversary of greater pomp 
and circumstance. The request coincided with the disposition of 
the Empress ; and from the period of the visit of Festus to Con- 
stantinople the feast of the two great Apostles was celebrated with 
a solemnity it had never previously enjoyed. || In the course of 
years it was felt to be something less than seemly that two so illus- 
trious propagators of the faith should be partners in a single com- 
memoration ; and Gregory the Great (590—604), reserving the 
twenty-ninth of June for the commemoratiou of St. Peter alone, 
appointed the day after for the. festival of St. Paul f^ the feast of 
whose Conversion is observed in the English Church on the twenty- 
fifth of January. 

It is known that the place of St. Peter's nativity was the city of 
Bethsaida, on the Sea of Galilee, but the time of that event had not 
been ascertained ; and it has been debated whether the seniority 
should be adjudged to him or to his brother Andrew, who first 
brought him to the Saviour, and whose fellow-disciple in the school 
of John the Baptist he had probably been. The original name of 
Peter was Simon or Simeon ; and upon his vocation to the Apos- 
tolate he received in addition the title of Cephas, which in the 
Aramaic dialect spoken in Palestine in the days of our Lord is the 
equivalent of the Greek Illrpof, the Peter of our vernacular. 

Peter was one of our Lord's most intimate companions, and ad- 
mitted by Him to the peculiar evidences of His Divine glory, as well 
as to His agony and humiliation for the fulfilment of the prophecies. 
Peter was so forward in zeal and attachment that he is constantly 

* Sermones Ixvi. — ^Ixix ; In Natali Sanctorum Petri et Panli. 

f Sermones liii. and liv ; In Natali Sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Panli ; 

and De NegUcta solcmnitaie Beatorum Apostolorum Petrf et Pauli. 
X Sermo ,• In Natali Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, 
§ Sermones ccxcv. — ccxcix. ; In Natali Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, 
II Theodorus Lector ; Ecclesiastical History ; lib. ii., c. 16. 
«ir Hugo Menard's Notce et Observationes in S, Grejuorii Maj^ni Librvm 

Sacramentorum, 
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seen in the forefront of the Twelve ; and his promptness of speech, 
whether to avow or to question, or, after the Ascension of Christ, to 
preach and to organize, gained for him among the Fathers the sob^ 
riquet of the * Mouthpiece of the Apostles.' 

The Evangelists abundantly establish the character of St. Peter 
for unequivocal piety, and ardent affection for his Master, and 
jealousy for His honour. His mind, however, was rather quick than 
accurate in its perceptions, and his feelings were rather hasty in their 
impulse than determined and tenacious in their exercise. Always 
ready to give utterance to his opinions, he was rash in their forma- 
tion ; and his exuberant courage was liable to collapse in the pre- 
sence of new and appalling forms of danger. Of such a character 
the narrative of St. Peter's denial and repentance, his fall and re- 
covery, offers a natural exposition. 

* Peter stood more firmly after he had lamented his fall than before 
he fell ; insomuch that he found more grace than he lost grace.' 
These words of St. Ambrose are appended, in Quarles's * Emblems,' 
to a poem in paraphrase of the text : * A just man falleth seven 
times, and riseth up again ; but the wicked shall fall into mischief 
(Proverbs xxiv. 16). 

'Tis but a foil at best, and that's the most 

Your skill can boast : 
My slippery footing failed me ; and you tript, 

Just as I slipt : 
My wanton weakness did herself betray 

With too much play : 
I was too bold : he never yet stood sure, 

That stands secure : 
Who ever trusted in his native strength, 

But fell at length ? 
The title's crazed, the tenure is not good, 
That claims by th' evidence of flesh and blood. 

Boast not thy skill ; the righteous man falls oft 

Yet falls but soft : 
There may be dirt to mire him, but no stones 

To crush his bones : 
What if he staggers ? Nay, but case he be 

Foiled on his knee ? 
That very knee will bend to Heaven, and woo 

For mercy too. 
The true-bred gamester ups afresh, and then 

Falls to 't again ; 
Whereas the leaden-hearted coward lies, 
And yields his conquered life, or cravened dies. 

Boast not thy conquest ; thou that every hour 

Fall'st ten times lower ; 
Nay, hast notpower to rise, if not, in case. 

To fall more base : 
Thou wallow'st where I slip ; and thou dost tumble 

Where I but stumble : 
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Thou glory'st in thy slavery's dirty badges, 

And fall'st for wages ; 
Sour grief and sad repentance scours and clears 

My stains with tears : 
Thy falling keeps thy falling still in ure ; 
But when I sleep, I stand the more secure. 

Lord, what a nothing is this little span, 

We call a Man ! 
What fenny trash maintains the smothering fires 

Of his desires I 
How slight and short are his resolves at longest : 

How weak at strongest ! 
Oh, if a sinner, held by that fast hand. 

Can hardly stand, 
Good God ! in what a desperate case are they. 

That have no stay ! 
Man's state implies a necessary curse ; 
When not himself, he's mad ; when most himself, he's worse. 

The practical piety of George Wither extracts from the circtim- 
stances of St Peter's fall a warning and a prayer. The verses which, 
in the* Hymns and Songs of the Church/ illustrate * St. Peter's 
Day/ are the following : 

How watchful need we to become. 

And how devoutly pray, 
That Thee, O Lord, we fall not from, 

Upon our trial day ! 
For if Thy great Apostle said ' 

He would not Thee deny. 
Whom he that very night denayed. 

On what shall we rely ? 

For of ourselves we cannot leave 

One pleasure for Thy sake ; 
No, nor one virtuous thought conceive, 

Till us Thou able make : 
Nay, we not only Thee deny, 

When persecutions be, 
But or forget, or from Thee fly, 

When peace attends on Thee. 

O let those prayers us avail, 

Thou didst for Peter deign^ 
That when our foe shall us assail. 

His labour may be vain 1 
Yea, cast on us those powerful eyes. 

That moved him to lament ; 
We may bemoan with bitter cries 

Our follies, and repent. 

And grant that such as him succeed 

For pastors of Thy fold, 
Thy sheep and lambs may guide and feed, 

As Thou appoint'st they should ; 
By his example speaking what 

They ought in truth to say. 
And in their lives confirming that 

They teach them to obey. 
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It IS a vety natural and just remark that the fall and recover/ of 
St. Peter operated most beneficially upon the Apostle's mind, being 
connected, as they were, with the mysterious events of his Master's 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, and with the new light thrown by 
them upon His character and mission. From this time forward 
Peter is presented in a new aspect. The hasty zeal of the past is 
lost in the sober dignity and firmness, in the sagacity and prudence 
of the present ; whilst his love, more rather than less, shows itself 
no longer in loud or extravagant protestation, but in active labour 
and much-enduring patience in the service of Christ In the Acts 
of the Apostles are recorded many remarkable incidents which befel 
him in the course of his Apostolate, and which, being so recorded^ 
we may pass over, content with reminding the reader of the memor* 
able encounter between him and Simon Magus, because in the 
course of a few sentences we shall see him once again in final con- 
flict with that discomfited and vengeful magician. 

After having exercised his function with so extraordinary and 
miraculous success at Jerusalem after the outpouring of the Spirit, 
St. Peter founded a Church at Antioch, over which he presided for 
the space of six or seven years. Then he preached the Gospel to 
the Jews dispersed in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and 
Asia,* and finally repaired to Rome, where he is said to have exer- 
cised the episcopate for a period of twenty-five years. f But this is 
probably an over-statement. 

At his first arrival in the imperial city, St. Peter devoted himself 
chiefly to the Jews, his countrymen, who, ever since the time of 
Augustus, had dwelt in the region beyond the Tiber. Whilst at 
Rome, he is said to have contracted a friendly and intimate ac- 
quaintance with Philo Judseus, who had lately come thither on his 
second embassy in behalf of the Jews settled at Alexandria. After 
a stay of several years at Rome, the Apostle was banished by an 
edict which the Emperor Claudius issued against the Jews on 
account of the seditious proceedings of some of their nation. Here- 
upon he returned to Jerusalem, where he took part in the great 
Apostolic Synod. Subsequent to this, the movements of St. Peter 
are uncertain ; and amongst the theories concerning them is one 
which makes him the bringer of the glad tidings of salvation to our 
own Island. 

Towards the latter end of Nero's reign, St. Peter repaired again to 
Rome, where he presently encountered Simon Magus, whom he had 
formerly confounded in Samaria, when that wretched man sought 
to purchase the gifts of the Holy Spirit (Acts .viii.). Simon was a 
native of Githeus, a village of Samaria, bred up in the arts of sorcery 
and divination, and, by the help of the powers of darkness, per- 

* Eusebius : Ecclesiastical Hutory ; lib. iii., c. i, 
+ St. Jerome : Z>tf Viris Illustribus ; c. i. 
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formed so many strange feats of wonder and activity, that he was 
generally regarded as * the great power of God ' (Acts viii. lo). But 
being discovered and rebuked by St Peter in Samaria, he left the 
East and fled to Rome, where, by witchcraft and sorceries, he in- 
sinuated himself to such an extent into the favour of the people and 
the confidence of the emperors, that no degree of veneration seemed 
too extravagant to be paid to him. It is even related by Justin 
Martyr and others, that the Romans had erected a statue in his 
honour, with an inscription — Sitnoni Sancto Deo : To Simon the 
Holy God, St. Peter was a frequent opponent of the impostor, and 
' upon one critical occasion outdid by a reality the utmost power to 
which Simon could only pretend. A kinsman of the Emperor Nero 
died, and was so regretted, that it was judged expedient to have 
him restored, if possible, to life. Simon Magus essayed to effect 
this, but failed, whilst Peter accomplished it, to the great chagrin of 
Simon, who, calling upon the Apostle to do the same, had staked 
his own life upon the issue. The enraged populace would forthwith 
have stoned the impudent magician, but by the influence of St. Peter 
his life was spared. Simon, however, rendered desperate by the 
utter shattering of his prestige, caused it to be proclaimed that on 
a certain day he would fly up to his native heaven. On the day 
named, he accordingly went up to the Capitoline Mount, and from 
a tower began his flight, which, indeed, instead of being upwards, 
was so precipitate as to bring him to the ground fatally bruised and 
mangled.* As this happened in accordance with the prayers of 
St Peter and St Paul, who wished the befooled people to be un- 
deceived, the former Apostle was held by Nero, the patron of Simon 
Magus, as answerable for his death. The Emperor was probably 
already incensed against Peter for being a participator with St Paul 
in the conversion of women who had ministered to the imperial 
pleasures. The two Apostles were therefore apprehended and cast 
mto the Mamertine prison, where they spent some time, daily en- 
gaging in the offices of religion, and especially in preaching to the 
prisoners, and to those who resorted to them. 

Whilst the fatal stroke was momently impending, Peter, who was 
not chained like St. Paul, was entreated by the faithful at Rome to 
take counsel for his safety by flight, to which step he was at length 
reluctantly persuaded. On the night following his arrival at the 
resolution to escape, he iset out for the gate of the city, where he was 
startled by an apparition of the Lord, who, being asked by Peter 
' whither He was going ?* replied, * I am going to Rome, that I may 
be crucified a second time.' St Peter read this answer as a rebuke, 
and inferred that it was his duty to return to suffer the niartyr- 

* Cyril of Jerusalem : Catecheses xxiil ; Cat. vi. De Uno Deo. cc. 14, 15 • 
Philastrius : Liber de Haresibus; Simon Magus, ' 
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dom by which Christ would be crucified afresh in the person of 
His servant. The little church of * Domine Quo Vadis ?' is be- 
lieved to stand on the spot sanctified by this reported mysterious 
meeting. 

The place of the execution of St. Peter was the Vatican Mount, 
and its manner that of crucifixion, which he obtained as a favour 
should be with the head downwards. It has been variously con- 
tended that St. Peter and St. Paul suffered on the same day of the 
same year, and at the same hour of the day ; and, again, that the 
interval of one year, or two years, elapsed between their respective 
martyrdoms. But the parts of the city in which they suffered 
were different, as well as the instruments of their death — Paul, 
as a Roman citizen, enjoying the privilege of being beheaded, 
as a more honourable mode of death than the odious one of cruci- 
fixion.* 

The body of St. Peter is said to have been embalmed by Marcel- 
linus, the presbyter, and to have been buried in the Vatican, near 
the Triumphal Way. After one or more removals, it was re-con- 
veyed, about A.D. 250, by Cornelius, the twentieth Bishop of Rome, 
to the Vatican, where it rested somewhat obscurely until the reign 
of Constantine, who caused a stately church to be erected on the 
spot, which afterwards increased so much in splendour and magni- 
ficence, that the church of St. Peter has long been held to be one of 
the wonders of the world. 

Touching any personal prerogative which may be claimed for 
St. Peter as universal pastor and head of the Church, Nelson 
judiciously remarks, that * though he is first placed among the 
Apostles (Matt. x. 2), because, as most think, he was first called, 
and that his age and gravity qualified him for the primacy of order, 
without which no society can be managed and maintained, yet it 
doth not appear that he enjoyed any other particular privilege ; be- 
cause, in confessing Christ, he spake not only his own, but the sense 
of his fellow Apostles, and which Nathanael professed as well as 
he (John i. 49). If he is styled the Rock (Matt. xvi. 18), all the 
Apostles are equally styled foundations, upon which the wall of the 
New Jerusalem is erected (Rev. xxi. 14) ; and the power of the keys 
is promised to the rest of the Apostles as well as to St. Peter (John 
XX. 23).'t 

St. Peter had thrice denied his Lord, a sin which he so bitterly 
bewailed, that he is said to have hollowed his cheeks into furrows 
through the coursing down of incessant tears, for the purpose of 
wiping which away, he carried a linen napkin constantly attached 
to the breast of his garment. It was in allusion to the thrice enacted 
denial that the Saviour gave him the opportunity, even at the ex- 

• * See page 255. 
t Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England, 
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pense of grieving the Apostle, of thrice avowing his love for Him* 
and of thrice receiving the command to ' feed His flock.' The ques- 
tion of love to Christ is the testing one of His religion ; and is, by 
the late Rev. John Newton, thus brought into debate as a matter 
still personal to every one of Christ's disciples. The following verses, 
which form one of the Oltuy Hymns, are suggested by the inquiry, 
* Lovest thou Me?* (John xxi. i6) : 

Tis a point I lon^ to know, 
Oft it causeth anxious thought !] 
Do I love the Lord, or no ? 
Am I His, or am I not 

If I love, why am I thus ? 
Why this dull, thi^ lifeless frame? 
Hanlly, sure, can they be worse, 
Who have never heard His name ! 

Could my heart so hard remain. 
Prayer a task and burden prove. 
Every trifle give me pain. 
If I knew a Saviour's love? 

When I turn my eyes within. 
All is dark, aqd vain, and wild ; 
Filled with unbelief and sin. 
Can I deem myself a child ? 

If I pray, or hear, or read, 
Sin is mixed with all I do ; 
You that love the Lord indeed, 
Tell me. Is it thus with you ? 

Yet I mourn my stubborn will, 
PMnd my sin a grief and thrall : 
Should I gprieve for what I feel, 
If I did not love at all? 

Could I joy His saints to meet. 
Choose the ways I once abhorred. 
Find, at times, the promise sweet. 
If I did not love the Lord ? 

Lord, decide the doubtful case ! 
Thou who art Thy people's sun, 
Shine upon Thy work of Grace, 
If it be indeed begun. 

Let me love Thee more and more, 
If I love at all, I pray ; 
If I have not loved before, 
Help me to begin to-day. 
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HIS Apostle owed his peculiar designation to the neces- 
jy^ P^x, sity of discriminating between him and his namesake 
ajLf |p^ who was called the Less ; although it has been left 
fr,^ Vr^y doubtful whether he received the title of Great on 
account of his seniority, his superior stature, or the 
particular favour bestowed upon him by our Lord, of 
whose kindred he was. His father was Zebedee, a fisherman of 
some substance ; and his mother, Mary, sumamed Salome, was 
cousin-german — Hebraic^ sister — to the Blessed Virgin. James 
was therefore the Brother of St. John the Evangelist, with whom 
and St. Peter he was associated in so close an intimacy with Christ 
as to be admitted to situations of affection and confidence from 
which the rest of the Twelve were excluded. The two brothers, 
James and John, were called by Christ, Boanerges, or Sons of 
Thunder, possibly from the noble vehemence and the moral power 
of their teaching, which seemed to reverberate throughout the 
world. 

Salome was ambitious for her sons, and they for themselves : and 
a prayer was presented to Christ, that they might be His assessors, 
one on the nght hand and one on the left, in His kingdom — a 
prayer which brought down upon them a rebuke from our Lord, 
and which stirred the indignation and jealousy of the other 
disciples. 

Rash was the tongue, and unadvisedly bold, 
Which sought, Salome, for thy favoured twain 
Above their fellows in Messiah's reign 

On right, on left, the foremost place to hold. 

More rash, perhaps, and bolder, that which told 
Of power the Saviour's bitter cup to drain, 
And, passing stretch of human strength, sustain 
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His bath baptismal. Lord, by Thee enrolled 
Thy servant, grant me Thy Almighty grace, 

My destined portion of Thy griefs to bear, 
Even what Thou -wilt I But chiefly grant. Thy face 

Within Thy glory's realm to see, where'er 
Most meet Thy wisdom deems ; whate'er the place, 

It must be blest, for Thou, my God, art there ! 

The foregoing Sonnet is taken from the late Bishop Mant's 

* Happiness of the Blessed/ in which volume it has for its title, 

* The Ambitious Disciples ;' and the one which follows, from the 
same volume, defines the spirituality of the method to be observed 
in order to attain the objects of * Christian Ambition.' 

' Ambition is Ihe vice of noble souls !* 

If 'lis a vice, then let those souls beware, 

Tlirice noble though they be, and passing fair 
In the world's eye, and high upon the scrolls. 
Her favoured minions where the world inrolls, 

Lest it conduct to shame ! Be thine the care, 

Soldier of Christ, that nobler strife to dare. 
Which the rash spirit of the world controls, 
And makes ambition virtue t Be it thine 

To win thy bright unfading diadem 
By works of love ! — Around his brows shall shine 

In heaven from glory's source the purest beam, 
Whose aspect here, with beauty most divine. 

Reflects the image of the Good Supreme. 

Ambition is one of the most common phases of discontent ; but 
although its spring be simple and readily intelligible, its streams 
and currents are many and perplexing. Its phenomena are well- 
nigh endless. Now it would rule, now it would love, now it would 
execute justice, now it would bring hope and safety — but always 
without and beyond the bounds of ordained and legitimate activity. 
In the series of Sonnets which we are about to present to the reader, 
the changing desire to stand in different, though always in specta- 
cular and magnificent, relations to the world according to its dif- 
ferent phases is exhibited, and, in the last of them, rebuked. The 
cravings of an indiscriminating benevolence, equally with the 
impulses of an utterly selfish ambition, must be tamed to acquies- 
cence. Neither the sovereignity of the world, nor the salvation of 
the world, can be relegated to any hand which is less than divine ; 
and a reasonable humility will forbid the violent appropriation of 
^ny peculiunty as well that of a fellow-man as of the Creator of all 
men. The words of Jesus may in this respect be regarded as a 
universal canon of life and practice : — * Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are God's.' The 

* Sonnets ' referred to are transcribed from the * Churchman's 
Family Magazine ' for December, 1866. 
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Ten fathoms on the other side of steep. 

The mighty cliff on whose bare top I stood 

O'erhung the ravings of the breaking flood. 
And mocked unmoved the trouble of the deep ; 
It seemed nor land nor sky, but more the keep 

Where spirits of a godlike hardihood 

Planned all aloft their own aiirial good, 
And left the pitiful earth to smile or weep. 
The eagle fed her brood a mile below, 

The arch of heaven seemed scarce a mile above ; 

And from my loftiness, all undismayed, 
In sunshine higher than the line of snow, 

I scorned Olympus and its puny Jove : 

' Lord, let me rule the world 1' I proudly prayed. 

O'er seas remote and near, and many a land, 

And many a gossamer cloud that sailed between, 
Taking all colours from the constant sheen, 

I looked before, behind, on either hand ; 

Whilst Beauty smote the distance with her wand, 
Till lands and seas wore purple over green, 
And to my thought Earth seemed a sleeping queen, 

I. who, upon my glorious vantage-stand, 

Felt every inch a King, and more than all, 

Yet stooped to tenderness for things so fair ; 
And, growing larger-hearted in my pride, 

Commended Nature in her regal pall ; 

And as she dearer grew, and yet more dear, 
• Lord, let me love the world 1' I fondly sighed. 

Then, as my gaze grew ever more intense. 

Keener my eye became, so that the whole 

Unveiled its parts from pole to distant pole ; 
And, peering from my aery eminence, 
Cities and men first fixed my wandering sense 

Of sight ; then struck my ear ; then vexed my soul. 

Till wrath took hold on me without control. 
And all things grouped in one supreme offence. 
Theft cheated theft ; aifd lie lied back to lie ; 

And nuirder murder slew ; and crime shamed crime ; 

And oath at oath, and curse at curse was hurled. 
Till the charged air shook with fhe blasphemy. 

Then, in a grand impatience of the time, 

Fiercely I prayed, ' Lord, let me smite the world 1' 

Then up from seething city and from plain, 

And up from battle-field and flowery mead, 

Went forth a mighty cry as if of dread, 
And fear, and terror, and of bitter pain ; 
The giant anguish echoed from the main ; 

All life to all things but to woe was dead. 

And suffering sin did for a Saviour pleadL 
Arose a mist as if of floating rain, 
A bank of clouds formed out of countless tears 

And infinite human weeping, and before 

Where all guilt's banners flaunted forth unfurled, 
The signals of a myriad deep despairs 
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Drooped heavily, as if to float no more : 
Fainting I cried, ' Lord, let me save the world !' 

Then, as my senses rallied from my swoon, 
Upward I lifted either troubled eye. 
And saw a sceptre in the central sky, 

Beyond the cycles of the sun and moon 

Borne in a Hand unseen within the noon 

Of Light approachless ; and all suddenly 

A streamer graced the spaceless space on high, 

Blazoned with Ix>ve in letters gold and boon. 

Anon there seemed a flaming two-edged sword 

Threatening the earth, save that the nail-pierced Hand 
Of Mercy claimed the world to save and free. 

Rebuke was in the vision ; then, ' O Lord i' 

I asked, * give me some nook and Thy command. 
That I may pray for all and work for Thee I' 

Amongst the privileges which his peculiar intimacy with the 
Lord Jesus conferred upon St. James, was that of being one of the 
three witnesses of His Transfiguration. Bearing in mind the 
worldly conception of Christ's Kingdom which we have just seen to 
have been entertained by James and his brother, it may be proper 
to introduce here a poem which, whilst devoted to a deprecation of 
earthly distinctions, owes its suggestion to the proposal of Peter, to 
make on the Mount of Transfiguration three Tabernacles, one for 
Christ, one for Moses, and one for Elias (Matt. xvii. 4). Its author, 
Herbert Knowles, was a youthful poet, whose fame, like that of 
Wolfe, is almost entirely based upon a single production. Knowles 
was born at Canterbury in 1798, and died in the year 1817. At the 
a^e of eighteen, he produced the following * Lines written in the 
Churchyard of Richmond, Yorkshire ;' which soon obtained general 
circulation and celebrity. They were once thought to * have much 
of the steady faith and devotional earnestness of Cowper :' 

Methinks it is good to \k here, 
If Thou wilt, let us build — but for whonw? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of eve that encompassed with gloom, 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition ! Ah, no ! 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

. For see, they would pin him below 
In a small narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

To Beauty ? Ah, no ! She forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore. 
For the smoothness it held or the tints which it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud ? 
Alas 1 they are all laid aside, 
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And here's neither dress nor adornments allowed, 

But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 

To Riches ? Alas 1 'tis in vain ; 
Who hid in their turns have been hid ; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin-lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board I 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer. 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love ? . 
Ah, no ! they have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above. 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow? — ^The Dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob nor a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which Compassion itself could relieve. 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, or fear ; 
Peace 1 peace is the watchword, the only one here. 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah, no 1 for his empire is known. 

And here there are trophies enow ! 
Beneath — the cold dead ; and around — the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build. 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise ! 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeathed us them both when He rose to the skies. 

Neither from the inspired writings nor from the ecclesiastical 
historians do we derive much information concerning St. James 
after our Lord's Ascension. He would seem to have confined his 
ministrations to his native country of Judaea or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and to have been especially active in Jerusalem, where 
his zeal and energy at length made him so obnoxious to King Herod 
Agrippa, that when he * stretched forth his hands to vex certain of 
the Church, he killed James, the brother of John, with the sword ' 
(Acts xii. I, 2). This event took place before the days of unleavened 
bread, about A.D. 45. 

Amongst the adversaries whom St. James confronted in the inter- 
ests of Christianity, it is said there was a certain Magus^ by name 
Hermogenes, who sent one of his disciples to refute the arguments 
of the Apostle. When the scholar found this task to be beyond his 

fowers, Hermogenes in a rage ordered the demons to bring St. 
ames to him by force. This command of the master fell as power- 
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Ics3 upon the Apostle as the reasoning of the scholar had done ; 
and when the discomfited Hermogenes was obliged to recognize its 
futility, he professed himself a convert to the faith of Christ, 
destroyed his household images, burned his books of magic, and 
distributed amongst the poor the wealth he had amassed in the 
exercise of his profession. 

Notwithstanding the credit acquired by so remarkable a conver- 
sion, St. James was accused by the Jews to Herod, who ordered 
his apprehension, and sentenced him to death. On the way to 
execution, St. James performed a miracle of healing upon a para- 
lytic, by which the pnncipal witness against him, Josias, a Scribe, 
was so affected that he threw himself at the feet of the Apostle, and 
begged his forgiveness. St. James, after recovering from his sur- 
prise at the sudden change, raised him uj), and embraced him with 
a kiss, saying, * Peace be to thee, my brother.' Hereupon Josias 
boldly professed himself to be a Christian, and was on that account 
condemned to be beheaded with the sword at the same time and 
place as the Apostle whose words, and the remarkable spirit which 
they evidenced, had been instrumental in his conversion.* 

The peJice which was the salutation and the legacy of the dying 
Apostle to Josias, was the peace of another world ; for in this the 
rest of his life was short and troublous. The true and abiding 
Peace is a native of a far country — far, yet only the journey of an 
instant to the departing faithful. The following lines, from the pen 
of Henry Vaughan, the *Silurist' (1621 — 1695), are original and 
picturesque, and very lively and stirring in their movement, and 
deserving of a wider popularity than they have lately enjoyed ; 

My soul, there is a country 

Far beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged Sentry, 

All skilful in the wars. 
There, above all noise and danger. 

Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 

Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious Friend, 

And (O my soul awake !) 
Did in pure love descend 

To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither 

There grows the flower of Peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 

Thy fortress and thy ease ; 

Leave, then, thy foolish ranges, 

For none can that secure ; 
But One who never changes — 

Thy God, thy Life, thy Cure. 



Clement of Alexandria, quoted by Eusebius ; lib. ii., c. 9. 
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St. James the Great has the honour of being the * Protomartyr of 
the Apostles/ as Stephen has that of being the Protomartyr of the 
Church in general ; and thus he had a pre-eminence in drinking of 
that cup of which he had long before hastily and ignorantly pro- 
fessed to his Lord his willingness and ability to partake (Mark x. 
38, 39). As for Herod, he was marked for the Divine vengeance, 
which overtook him in a horrible form of death, of which St. Luke 
gives a brief account (Acts xii. 20-23), ^^^ ^^ details of which are 
narrated at greater length by Josephus the historian.* 

There is little or no reason to believe otherwise than that 
St. James was buried by the faithful at Jerusalem. He has long 
been regarded as the Patron-Saint of Spain, where he is held in 
especial veneration, as having been the first to introduce Chris- 
tianity into that country, to which, indeed, a tradition avers that his 
remains were translated, and where they are now deposited in his 
church at Compostella. The tradition, however, is a comparatively 
late one ; and Hospinian, who devotes some space to its investiga- 
tion, sums up against its historic credibility with an expression of 
opinion that it was invented and developed by the bold cupidity of 
the priests.t 

The commemoration of St. James's Day has with much probability 
been assumed to have had an earlier local origin in Spain ; but it 
does not appear to have become universal before the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the Greek Church, it is observed on the 30th of April, the 
anniversary of the Apostle's martyrdom ; as the 25th of July, the 
day on which he is commemorated in the Western Church — and this 
may be taken as an argument that Spain is the country in which it 
had its local (Western) institution — is the anniversary of the pre- 
sumed translation of his remains. 

* Wars of the yews ; lib. i., c. 33. 

+ De Origine Festorum Christianorum, 
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August 24. 




HE date of the first institution of the festival in honour of 
this Apostle is uncertain. By some authorities it has 
been referred to the eleventh century ; whilst others 
appeal to ancient calendars for evidence that it was 
known as early as the eighth. The Greeks, whose days 
for commemorating the Apostles and Evangelists coin- 
cide with our own in two or three cases only, celebrate the martyr- 
dom of St. Bartholomew on the nth of June, reserving the 24th of 
August, the day on which it is observed m the Western Church, for 
the anniversary of the translation of his relics. In Rome, however, 
St. Bartholomew is honoured one day later, that is, on the 25th of 
August. 

The name of Bartholomew is a patronymic, implying that he was 
the * son of Tholmai ;' or, according to some learned writers, that 
he was a Tholmosan^ a scholar or disciple of the school of Tholniai, 
the leader and eponymous of a sect amongst the Jewish students of 
the Law. A more popular tradition — popular, that is, in the sense 
of being capricious and uninstructed — maintains that Bartholomew 
was a son of Ptolemy, King of Syria— a tradition which manifests 
an utter ignorance of the true seat of the rule of the Ptolemaic 
family. It is more safe to regard the Apostle as a native of Cana 
in Galilee Qohn xxi. 2) ; and to relegate him to that occupation of 
a fisherman which was dignified by some of the most illustrious of 
the Apostles. 

There is little reason to doubt that the name of Bartholomew 
w^ conferred upon him by way of distinction, in addition to, or in 
substitution for, that of Nathanael, which was probably the name 
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he received at his circumcision. The proof of this, or the proba- 
bility which scarcely stops short of proof, is found in the circum- 
stance that, whilst the other Evangelists never speak of Nathanael, 
but of Bartholomew, and place the latter in juxtaposition with 
Philip, St. John speaks exclusively of Nathanael, whom he places 
in the relative position to St. Phihp, which Bartholomew occupies 
in the 'other Gospels (Matthew x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18 ; Luke vi. 14 ; 
John i. 43-50- 

The only scene in the Evangelic drama in which Nathanael 
alone, with his Master, fills the stage, is that which exhibits his call 
to the Apostolate ; and the character of the person called, and the 
circumstances under which he responded to the call, are so singular 
and instructive as to justify a moment's pause for their considera- 
tion. * In the case of a John,' says Neander, writing of the calling 
of Nathanael— *in the case of a John, the full impression of Christ's 
personality, first received, prepared the depths of his youthful soul 
f jr sudden and separate impressions of the Divinity of Jesus, which 
soon brought him to a complete decision. But the narrow preju- 
dices of a Nathanael had to be overcome by a separate super- 
natural sign before he could receive the impression of Christ's 
manifestation and nature as a whole. When Philip first announced 
to him that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah, he expressed both 
surprise and incredulity that anything so high should come forth 
ironi a corner like Galilee. Instead of discussing the point, Philip 
appeals to his own experience, and tells him to ** come and see." 
Nathanael's prejudice was not strong enough to prevent his 
compliance, or to hinder him from being convinced by facts. 
Christ sees and esteems his love of truth, and receives him with 
the words, ^^ Behold an I sraelitey indeed^ in whom there is no gtiile^* 
(a true and honest-hearted member of the Theocratic nation). The 
candid youth is surprised to find himself known by a stranger. He 
expresses his astonishment, and Christ increases the impression 
made upon his feelings, by a more striking proof still of His super- 
natural knowledge, telling him that His glance, piercing the barriers 
of space, had rested on him before Philip called him as he stood 
"under the fig-tree" (this probably had some reference to the 
thoughts which occupied his mind under the fig-tree). His preju- 
dices are readily removed [he acknowledged Christ as ^^Son 0/ God 
and King of Israel "] ; Christ admits that he is in the first stage of 
faith, but tells him that his faith must develop itself from this 
beginning, and advance to a higher aim (John i. 50, 51). A faith 
thus resting on a single manifestation might easily be perplexed by 
some other single one, that might not meet its expectations. That 
is a genuine faith (according to Christ) which carries itself to the 
very central-point of revelation, seizes the intuition of Divinity in 
its immediate nature and manifestation as a whole, and obtains 
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through immediate contact with the Divine in the Spirit, a stand- 
point which doubt can never reach. Nathanael was to see ''greater 
things ^ than this isolated ray of the supernatural. He was to see 
the ^heavens opened upon the Son of Man" into whose intimacy 
he was about to enter, and " Angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing'' upon Him. He was to learn Christ in His true relation to the 
development of humanity, as Him through whom human nature 
was to be glorified ; through whom the locked-up heavens were 
again to be opened ; the communion with heaven and earth 
restored ; to whom and fiom whom all the powers of heaven 
were to flow. Such was to be His Divine glory in its full manifes- 
tation ; all other signs were but individual tokens of it.'* 

The Gospel for St. Bartholomew's Day (Luke xxii. 24, 30) 
narrates the rebuke which Christ administered to the Disciples 
upon the occasion of a strife arising among them, ' which of them 
should be accounted the greatest' It is necessary to remember on 
the one hand, that in heaven or earth there is nothing great but 
God ; and on the other, that, regard being had to the destinies of 
man, there are in human duties and affairs no such thing as trifles. 
Motive may illustrate the meanest of offices. In the sight of God, 
all actions which are done, and all functions which are discharged, 
in His fear and love, have their own peculiar dignity and sanctity. 
George Herbert sets this forth in his poem entitled * The Elixir.' 

Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see. 
And what I do in anything. 
To do it as for Thee : 

Not rudely, as a beast. 
To ran into an action ; 
But still to make Thee prepossest, 
And give it his perfection. 

A man that looks on glass. 
On it may stay his eye ; 
Or if he pleaseth, through it pass. 
And then the heaven espy. 

All may of Thee partake : 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with his tincture (for Thy sake) 
Will not grow bright and dean. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy \bmvs 
Makes that and the action fine. 

This is the famous stone 
. That turneth all to gold : 

For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for less be told. 



Neander : Life of Jesus Christ, 
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When the Apostles entered upon the provinces which had been 
severally assigned to them after the Ascension of Christ and the 
Day of Pentecost, St. Bartholomew travelled as far as Northern 
India, where his advent was signalised by a miraculous and 
restrictive power over the gods of the country, and where he made 
many converts to the faith of Christ. The fruits of his labours 
were seen Jn the second century, when Pantsenus, a convert from 
Stoicism to Christianity, who visited India under a commission 
from the Bishop and Church of Alexandria, found a Hebrew copy 
of St. Matthew's Gospel, which the tradition of the Christians in 
whose hands it was, affirmed to have been left with their ancestors 
by St. Bartholomew.* 

From Hither India, the Apostle returned to the more Western 
and Northern parts of Asia. At Hierapolis, in Phrygia, he was in 
company with St. Philip, and engaged with him in mstructing the 
people in the doctrines of Christianity, and convincing them of the 
folly of their blind idolatries. The magistrates of the city, enraged 
at the success which attended their labours, destined them for a 
common martyrdom. But this purpose took effect only in the case 
of St. Philip ; for after Sl Bartholomew had been fastened to a 
cross with a view to his execution, a panic apprehension of the 
Divine vengeance seems to have dismayed his persecutors, who 
took him down from the cross and set him at liberty. 

Afterwards St. Bartholomew prosecuted his Apostolic labours in 
Lycaonia, the people of which, according to a Homily ascribed to 
St. Chrysostom, he instructed and trained up in the Christian 
discipline.t Finally he journeyed into Armenia, where, as a tradi- 
tion reproduced by Hospinian avers, he converted Polemon the 
king, with his wife and subjects, to the Christian faith. But his 
success was fatal to him ; for it caused so much envy on the part of 
the priests of the country, that they used their influence with 
Astyages, the brother of King Polemon, to have the Apostle brought 
to execution. They were successful in their application ; and St. 
Bartholomew, in accordance with a custom formerly in use among 
many Oriental nations, was sentenced to be flayed alive, and then 
beheaded. 

An alternative tradition as to the mode of his martyrdom, is to 
the effect that he was crucified, like St. Peter, with his head down- 
wards. But he may, living or dead, have been the object of each 
of these three most cruel operations ; as it is possible, with perfect 
consistency of the two accounts, to suppose crucifixion to have 
supervened upon his excoriation, and to have anticipated his 
beheading. He was interred at Albanopolis, a city of the Greater 
Armenia, which was the scene of his passion ; and from thence his 

* Eusebius : Ecclesiastical History ; lib. v., c. 10. 
t In Sanctos Duodecim Apostolos, , 
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remains were after\vards translated successively to Daras, a city on 
the confines of Persia ; to the island of Lipari ; to Beneventum ; 
and finally to Rome. 

The sentiments of devotion and self-sacrifice, the real tortures — 
the two martyrdoms, one in will, and the other in both ^vill and 
deed — of this much-suffering Apostle, encourage us to append to 
oor remarks upon his festival a poem which seems to breathe the 
identical spirit by which he was actuated. It is entitled * Cnpio 
dissolvi ;' and is the last poem in the third part of William Habinij- 
ton*s * Castara,* which he opens with a delineation in prose of the 
character of * A Holy Man.' Habington was *a gentleman,' to use 
the words of Langbaine, * that lived in the times of the late civil 
wars; and, slighting Bellona, gave himself up entirely to the Muses.' 
He was a quiet and retiring member of a family remarkable for its 
political restlessness ; and his greatest poetical effort was the 
chivalrous and noble celebration of *Castara' — Lucia, daughter of 
the first Lord Powis — whom he afterwards married. Habington 
both entered and quitted life at Hendlip, in Worcestershire ; the 
dates of his birth and death being respectively 1605 and 1654. 

The soul which doth with God unite, 
Those gaieties how doth she slight 

Which o'er opinion sway ! 
Like sacred virgin wax, which shines 
On altars or on martyr's shrines 

How doth she burn away I 

How violent are her throes till she 
From envious earth delivered be, 

Which doth her flight restrain ! 
How doth she doat on whips and racks, 
On fires and the so dreaded axe, 

And every murdering pain ! 

How soon she leaves the pride of wealth, 
The flatteries of youth and health 

And fame's more precious breath ; 
And every gaudy circumstance 
That doth the pomp of life advance. 

At the approach of death ! 

The cunning of astrologers 
Observes each motion of the stars. 

Placing all knowledge there : 
And lovers in their mistress' eyes 
Contract those wonders of the skies. 

And seek no higher sphere. 

The wandering pilot sweats to find 
. The causes that produce the wind, 
Still gazing on the pole. 
The politician scorns all art 
' But what doth pride and power impart, 
And swells tbe amlMtious soui. 
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But he whom heavenly fire doth warm, 
And 'gainst these powerful follies arm, 

Doth soberly disdain 
All these fond human mysteries 
As the deceitful and unwise 

Distempers of our brain. 

He as a burden bears his clay, 
Yet vainly throws it not away 

On every idle cause ; 
But with the same untroubled eyes 
Can or resolve to live or die, 

Regardless of th' applause. 

My God 1 If 'tis Thy great decree 
That this must the last moment be 

Wherein I breathe this air ; 
My heart obeys, joyed to retreat 
From the false favours of the great, 

And treachery of the fair. 

When Thou shalt please this soul to enthrone 
Above impure corruption ; 

What should I grieve or fear. 
To think this breathless body must 
Become a loathsome heap of dust 

And ne'er again appear? 

For in the fire when ore is tried 
And by that torment purified : 

Do we deplore the loss ? 
And when Thou shalt my soul refine. 
That it thereby may purer shine, 

Shall I grieve for the dross? 
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[NCIENTLY there was a tradition which discriminated 
Matthew and Levi, and named the latter, in addition, 
among the prominent heralds of the Gospel. It is not 
impossible that this tradition may have been founded 
on the truth ; but the more generally received opinion 
is that Matthew and Levi were the two names of the 
same individual. If we take the identity for granted, we find that 
St Matthew was the son of Alpheus (Mark ii. 14) ; and are there- 
from led to the safe inference that he was a Hebrew, and probably 
a Galilaean. Matthew, or Levi, was a publican, a collector of the 
Roman taxes, whose peculiar office it appears to have been to col- 
lect the customs paid upon exports and imports at the Sea of 
Tiberias. The office and person of a publican were obnoxious to 
the Jews for several reasons ; the principal of which was that the 
publicans were native representatives of a foreign supremacy, men 
who — having farmed the taxes from a Roman superior, who had 
before farmed the entire revenues of a province from the Senate — 
were constantly tempted to injustice, cruelty, and extortion. To 
this temptation they appear to have so habitually yielded, that 
both by Jew and Gentile they were cited as monsters of insidious 
theft, oppression, and violence. But just in proportion as the 
business of a publican involved fraud and dishonesty, did it also 
involve wealth and profit ; so that it attaches to the call of St. 
Matthew as a singular characteristic, that at the summons of the 
Saviour — for which, from the fact of his residence at Capernaum, 
he had probably been to some extent prepared — he cast off at once 
as well his professional and personal covetousness, and forsook 
all to follow Him. Thus for poverty he gave up plenty ; for rich and 
powerful matters he adopted a despised One ; in short, he repudiated 
the world, and submitted to Christ. 
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What is the gold of all this world but dross ? 

The joy but sorrow, and the pleasure pain ; 

The wealth but beggary, and the gain but loss : 

The wit but folly, and the virtue vain ; 

The power but weakness, and but death the life ; 

The hope but fear, and the assurance doubt ; 

The trust deceit, the concord but a strife. 

Where one conceit doth put another out ; 

Time but an instant, and the use a toil ; 

The knowledge blindness, and the care a madness, 

The silver lead, the diamond but a foil, 

The rest but trouble, and the mirth but sadness ? 
Thus, since to heaven compared the world is such, 
What thing is man to love the world so much ? 

We have transcribed the foregoing Sonnet from the * Soul's 
Harmony' of Nicholas Breton, a worthy man and a prolific writer 
(155 5-1 624), because the duty which a consideration of St. Matthew's 
example is calculated to enforce, is the repudiation of covetousness, 
and the postponement of all the advantages and amenities of earth 
for the joys of Christ's conversation and devotion to His love. It 
was not that Matthew the publican did not understand the advan- 
tages of a plentiful subsistence ; but that he knew there were other 
considerations to which those of mere worldly ease and prosperity 
were not even to be reckoned as real antagonists. The final use to 
which he put those gifts of fortune which he was about to forego 
and to abandon — the very feast at which he entertained the Saviour 
and His disciples — seems to have been an expression in symbol of 
the heartiness with which, loving all, he yet abandoned all, and the 
gladness with which he adopted the unsettled poverty of his just- 
recognised Master. It is possible that from the date of this feast, St 
Matthew may have commenced the course of abstinence from luxuries 
which ancient authorities tell us afterwards attained to the dimensions 
of a negative asceticism — an asceticism, we mean, which stopped at 
self-denial, and short of the self-infliction of positive sufferingr The 
austerity of the later life of St. Matthew may be suggestively con- 
nected with his former career as a publican ; the abstinence of his 
age may have been a continued expression of penitence for the fact 
that he had spent so much of his youth in the exercise of a voracious 
profession. To him there was no pleasure in an unblessed indul- 
gence ; and, as compared with other objects of even proper and 
lawful affection, he may be said to have had his * delight in God 
only,' and to have been ready to ask, in the words of the Psalmist 
— which form the motto of the following poem from Quarles's 
Emblems ' — * Whom have I in heaven but Thee 1 and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside Thee' (Psalm Ixiii. 25). 

I love (and have some cause to love) the earth ; 
She is my Maker's creature, therefore good : 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth ; 
She is my tender nurse ; she gives me food 
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But what's a creature, Lord, compared with Thee ? 
Or what's my mother, or my nurse, to me ? 

I love the air ; her dainty sweets refresh 

My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me ; 

Her shrill-mouthed choir sustain me with their flesh, 

And with their polyphonian notes delight me ; 
But what's the air, or all the sweets, that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to Thee ? 

I love the sea ; she is my fellow creature, 
My careful purveyor ; she provides me store ; 
^he walls me round ; she makes my diet greater ; 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign shore : 

But, Lord of oceans, when compared with Thee, 

What is the ocean, or her wealth, to me ? 

To heaven's high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye ; 
Mine eye, by contemplation's great attorney. 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky : 

But what is heaven, great God, compared to Thee ? 

Without Thy presence, heaven's no heaven to me. 

Without Thy presence, earth gives no refection ; 

Without Thy presence, sea aflbrds no treasure ; 

Without Thy presence, air's a rank infection ; 

Without Thy presence, heaven itself s no pleasure ; 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed, in Thee, 
What's earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me ? 

The highest honours that the world can boast 

Are subjects far too low for my desire : 

The brightest beams of glory are (at most) 

But dying sparkles of Thy living fire ; 

The proudest flames that earth can kindle be 
But mighty glow-worms, if compared to Thee- 

Without Thy presence wealth are bags of cares ; 

Wisdom, but folly ; joy, disquiet sadness ; 

Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 

Pleasure's but pain, and mirth but pleasing madness ; 
Without Thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have their being, when compared with Thee. 

In having all things, and not Thee, what have I ? 

Not having Thee, what have my labours got ? 

Let me enjoy but Thee, what further crave I ? 

And having Thee alone, what have I not i 
I wish nor sea, nor land ; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven impossessed of Thee I 

After the vocation of St. Matthew to the Apostolate, he continued 
with the rest of the Sacred College until the Ascension of our Lord ; 
and then, for the first eight years, at least, preached throughout his 
native country of Judaea. On his preparing at length to betake him- 
self to the conversion of the Gentile world, he was entreated by the 
Jewish converts, and even enjoined by the Apostles, to commit to 
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writing the history of our Saviour's life and actions. Complying with 
a request thus authoritatively fortified, the Evangelist produced his 
Gospel, which, as having been written in Judasa, for the use of the 
Jews, was by the ancients unanimously held to have been written in 
Hebrew. 

' Matthseus Christi Miracula scripsit Ebroeis. ' 

The Gospel of St. Matthew was very soon translated into Greek ; 
but by whose hand, whethpr of St. John, or St. James, or of some 
other, does not sufficiently appear. The Apostles approved the 
version, and it was received as of the same authority as the original 
text, which, after the production of the Greek, fell almost exclusively 
into the hands of the Nazarites and Ebionites, to favour whose 
heresies it soon came to be interpolated and generally corrupted. 

After the completion of his Gospel, St. Matthew * withdrew into 
Egypt, and thence proceeded as far as -/Ethiopia, on which account 
St. Chpysostom says of St. Matthew, that "he washed the ./Ethio- 
pians white ;" that is, he is stated to have converted them to the 
faith, because he was the Apostle of the ^Ethiopians, and to this 
day the Abyssinians profess that they received the faith from St. 
Matthew.** 

As against this last pretension it has been held that the ^Ethiopia 
to which St. Matthew travelled was not that in Africa, but what was 
called the Asian ^Ethiopia, and conterminous, if not the same, with 
Chaldaea. 

The labours of the Apostle were blessed with an abundant suc- 
cess, and over his many converts in divers places he took care to 
ordain men of piety and judgment for their edification and direction, 
especially during his own absence on a tour in Parthia. Returning 
from the country last mentioned, St. Matthew is said to have en- 
countered martyrdom, but in what manner, or in what circum- 
stances, has not been settled. Indeed, his claim to the honours of 
martyrdom at all has been challenged on the ground that he appears 
enrolled amongst the * noble army ' for the first time in the records 
of the second century. This objection may be thought sufficiently 
critical ; but, assuming his martyrdom, we have more than one 
account of that event. By Nicephorus it is stated that St. Matthew, 
whilst engaged in instructing the Anthropophagi in the city of 
Myrmena, was transfixed to the earth by a huge nail. He is said 
otherwise to have been slain at Nadabar, a city of Ethiopia, by 
command of King Hirtacus, who sent an assassin to transfix St. 
Matthew with a sword, as he stood praying with outstretched hands 
before the altar, t 

In the Greek Church St. Matthew is commemorated on the i6th 

* Joachim Hildebrand : Diebus De Festis. 
t Hildebrand : Dc Diebus Festis Libellus^ 
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of April ; and not, as in our Calendar, on the 21st of September. 
Concerning the origin or first institution of the festival little is 
known ; and it is most likely that it did not achieve a universal 
observance till towards the end of the eleventh century. 

But no uncertainty on points of minor importance can detract 
from the value of the lessons to be inculcated from the example of 
the unselfish and uucalculating Saint whom the day commemorates ; 
a day with which, in conclusion, we wish to connect the verses 
entitled ' The Quip,' by George Herbert. 

The merry world did on B day 

With bis tiaia-t>ands and males agree, 
To meet logelher, where 1 lay. 

And all in sport 10 jeer at me. 
First, Beauty crept into a rose ; 

Wliich wbeD I pluck! not, Sir, said she, 
Tell me, I pray, whose hands are those ? 

But Thou sbalt answer, I^rd, for me. 
Then Moaey came, and chinking still. 

What tune is this, poor man? said he ; 
I heard In Music you had skill ; 

Bui Thou slialt answer, Lord, for me. 
Then came brave Glory pufBng by. 

In silks that whistled, who but he ! 
He scarce allowed me half an eye : 

Bui Thou Shalt answer. Lord, for me. 
Then camequick Wil and Conversation, 

And he would needs a comfort be. 
And, lo be short, made an oration : 

But Tbou shall answer. Lord, for me. 
Vet when Ihe hour of Thy design 

To answer these (ine things shall conic ; 
Speak nollV latfie, say, I am Thine. 
And then they have their answer home. 
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LTHOUGH there is a tradition that the Feast of St. 
Michael and all Angels was instituted so early as the 
fourth century by Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, its 
celebration took a long time to work its way into uni- 
form and general acceptance. About the year 366 a 
sect called Angelites seem to have numbered many 
adherents in Phryg^a, where they dedicated oratories and chapels 
to St. Michael, to whom they offered prayers as to the Chief Captain 
of the Host of God. The heresy became of sufficient importance 
and dimensions to attract the reprobation of the Council of Laodi- 
cea, which, in the fourth century, decreed that * we ought not to 
leave the Church of God, and invocate angels.' Superstitious and 
heretical excesses would naturally have the effect of retarding the 
general acceptance and consolidation of a festival to which attached 
the discredit of having once been tainted with them. Yet, after all, 
it did so happen that the celebration of the day was based upon a 
piety so fond as to carry it very near to, if not over, the marches of 
superstition. For the festival was not instituted in commemoration 
of the appearances of St. Michael and other Angels, attested in the 
Scriptures, but rather in remembrance of several Apparitions of St. 
Michael in divers places, which were treasured in ecclesiastical tra- 
dition as having occurred from the fifth to the eighth century. 

Of these Apparitions, three principal ones have become famous. 
The one most celebrated amongst the members of the Greek church 
is that which is said to have occurred at Chonae, in Phrygia, the 
Colossae of St. Paul. Constantine the Great had already built a 
famous church about four miles from Constantinople, which he 
called Michaelion, in honour of the Archangel ; to whom there were 
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at one time as many as fifteen churches in Constantinople itself, 
which had been dedicated by several Emperors. But the Greeks 
had at least three different feasts of St. Michael, with as many dif- 
ferent days of celebration, the chief of these being referred to the 
8th of November. 

Amongst the Latins, the most celebrated Apparition of St. Michael 
is that which is said to have taken place on Mount Garganus, May 
8th, 490. At this time Apuleia was infested by northern invaders ; 
and the Christians, after a three days' fast, obtained a signal victory, 
for which they were fain to believe themselves indebted to the pre- 
sence and prestige of the warlike Archangel. A church was at once 
erected on Mount Garganus, where he was said toliave appeared ; 
and the consecration of this building took place September 29, 793, 
which day, as well as the day of his apparition, became a stated 
festival in his honour. 

The third principal Apparition which gave its own date to another 
celebration of St. Michael's Day, was one reported to have occurred 
on Mount Tumba or its neighbourhood, October i6th, in or about 
the year 707. On this occasion the Archangel thrice counselled 
Autbert, Bishop of Abrincatae (Avranches), in Lower Normandy, 
that he should found a memorial church in his honour on a sea-side 
eminence called Tumba, and In Periculo Marisy wishing that a 
reverence should be paid to him in the sea equal to that he enjoyed 
on Mount Garganus. This legend frequently localised itself during 
the Middle Ages, and churches to St. Michael became frequent 
wherever eminences, crags, or the crests of isolated hills, looking 
down upon the sea, invited such a dedication. The most noted 
example of this tendency in our own country is to be found in the 
romantic St. Michael's Mount that ' wards the western coast ' of 
Cornwall ; which no less than Mont St. Michel, the Peril of the 
Sea, in Normandy, was looked upon as a scene of past conflict 
between the Archangel and the arch-fiend. 

We have thus various churches inscribed to St. Michael in ancient 
times, whose dedication is mentioned as having been celebrated by 
a special office. These several dedications would appear to have 
gradually coalesced into one festival, observed on the 29th Septem- 
ber, and called the * Dedication of St. Michael the Archangel.' 
Baronius observes that ' although called a Dedication, it does not 
follow that the Dedication was like that of other churches ; but 
rather in honour and remembrance of St. Michael and the Angels ; 
and that it only seemed to be called a Dedication because the first 
observance of the feast coincided with the day of Dedication.' 

But, as we hav^ already intimated, it was a long time before uni- 
formity obtained as to the day to which the festival of St. Michael 
should be referred. In some particular martyrologies the victory of 
th*.Archangel over the Dragon is found conjoined with the anniver- 
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sary of the Death of Christ, and commemorated on the 25th March. 
The Copts celebrated the day of St. Michael on the 6th September ; 
and the ^Ethiopians observed more than one anniversary : whilst 
in some part or other of Spain it was being constantly honoured on 
nearly every day of every month between March and October, both 
inclusive. Finally, however, the divergent traditions were reduced 
to something like harmony ; and an almost universal practice settled 
on one particular day. But it does not appear that this day was kept 
by the Church collectively until the eighth century ; and it was first 
formally recognised in the 36th Canon of the Council of Mentz, A.D. 
813. After this authorization the custom prevailed more and more ; 
and its observance was at length secured in the Greek Church in the 
twelfth century, when it was established in that communion by order 
of the Emperor Michael Comnenus. 

How it is that St. Michael alone stands nominally in the forefront 
of his fellow angels in the designation of their Festival, to the pre- 
judice of St. Gabriel, the Angel of the Annunciation, who * stands 
in the presence of God,' may be understood from the fact that St. 
Michael was always regarded as the Angel of the Resurrection and 
the vanquisher of Satan. It was he who repeated his historic con- 
flicts with the Devil, in the mind and person of every believer. It 
was his special province to strike for and to animate the faithful in 
their contests with Antichrist ; to expose the frauds and fallacies 
and lying wonders of the great Deceiver ; and to defend at the Last 
Judgment the souls of the saints against the charges of the great 
Accuser. It has, moreover, been inferred from the offices he sus- 
tains, that St. Michael was the chief and prince of the good, as Lucifer 
was of the fallen, angels ; and on this account he was formerly ac- 
cepted as the tutelary Angel of the Jewish Synagogue, as afterwards 
as the Guardian of the Christian Church. 

Drummond of Hawthornden signalizes the victorious valour and 
prowess of the champion of light against darkness, in a short poem, 
* On the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel.' 

To Thee, O Christ I Thy Father's light, 
Life, virtue, which our heart inspires, 
In presence of Thine angels bright, 
We sing with voice and with desires : 
Ourselves we mutually invite, 
, To melody with answering choirs. 

With reverence we these soldiers praise, 
Who near the heavenly throne abide ; 
And chiefly him whom God doth raise. 
His strong celestial host to guide — 
Michael, who by his power dismays 
And beateth down the Devil's pride. 

Michael was revealed to the prophet Daniel as 'one of the chief 
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princes' who foaght against their enemies on the side of the children 
of the Captivity ; and, again, as 'the great prince who stood for the 
children of the people' of the prophet It was Michael who, con- 
tending with the devil, disputed about the body of Moses ; and it is 
he, with his angels, who is depicted as fighting against the great 
Dragon and Ais angels — a combat issuing in the casting out from 
heaven of the ' great Dragon that old serpent, called the Devil and 
Satan, together with his angels.' And with this casting out of the 
'accuser of our brethren,' came 'salvation, and strength, and the 
kingdom of our God, and the power of His Christ.' 

Such proofs and details of the victorious intrepidity of Michael 
give an air of naturalness to the opinion, otherwise fanciful and 
unsupported, that it was he who, in his capacity of prases of the 
Jewish Church and people, stirred up the valour of Gideon to the 
salvation of Israel ; and that it was he who smote to death the 
myriads of Sennacherib as they lay before Jerusalem. 

The angel Gabriel is represented as standing in the presence of 
God ; and to him was committed the Annunciation of the Birth of 
Jesus to the Virgin Mary. 

The nominal intervention of Raphael, who is sometimes put for- 
ward as the representative * Power ' in the hierarchy of heaven — in 
human affairs is limited to the apocryphal Book of Tobit, where his 
principal mission is to cure Tobit of his blindness ; to heal Sara, 
and give her as a wife to Tobias ; to bind Asmodeus, the evil spirit ; 
and to concern himself generally in the welfare of Tobit and his 
family. 

In order to complete the quaternion of the Heavenly Host whose 
names are known to us by means of the Scriptures, Canonical or 
Apocryphal, it may be mentioned that Uriel is described in the 
Second Book of Esdras as the angel commissioned to interpret 
unto Esdras the will and ways of God. 

Whilst in this connection, and before saying a few words about 
the nature of angels, and their relations to God, it may be proper 
to glance at the various methods of their beneficent activity in 
favour of mankind. The magnificent stanzas which open one of 
the cantos of Spenser's 'Faerie Queene' here infallibly suggest 
themselves : 

And is there care in Heaven ? and is there love 
In Heavenly spirits to these creatures base 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is : else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts : but oh ! the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves His creatures so ; 
And sdl His works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man — to serve His wicked foe ! 
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How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want 1 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul flends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward. 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
Oh, why should Heavenly God to men have such regard ? 

Of old, angels were sent visibly to favoured men to give them 
the benefit of their high communion ; to explain or to reveal to 
them diflficult or future circumstances ; and to fortify their faith in 
the truths which their souls had previously accepted. It was by 
the disposition of angels that the children of Israel received the 
Law ; and it was by a multitude of the heavenly host that the 
Nativity of the Incarnate Gospel was celebrated over the sheepfolds 
of Bethlehem. Whilst for the most part, the errands on which 
angels visited our world were errands of love and mercy, their 
exceptional mission was to stand as adversaries in the path of the 
wicked ; and to destroy cities and to smite nations which had 
impiously withheld from God the glory due unto His name. At 
the end of the world, as we gather from the New Testament, when 
the Son of Man shall come in the clouds, with great power and 
glory, then shall He send His angels, and shall gather together 
His elect ; and the angels shall come forth, and they shall gather 
out of His Kingdom all things that offend, and them which do 
iniquity ; and they shall sever the wicked from among the just ; 
and shall cast them into the furnace of fire, where shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

Angelic manifestations sometimes occurred in dreams, * in the 
vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon man.' Again, 
angels talked with men face to face, having the appearance and 
speaking with the voices of mer^. The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear Him, and delivereth them ; and over 
such persons God gives His angels charge to keep them in afll their 
ways, to 'accompany them and to prosper them, and to redeem 
them from all evil. It was by them that God comforted Israel, 
delivered Lot out of Sodom, Daniel from the devouring lions, and 
St, Peter from his imprisonment and the wrath of Herod ; and 
filled the mountain, unseen, with horses and chariots of fire for the 
protection of Elisha. Especially they ministered in the desert, and 
comforted in the garden of agony the Son of Man ; and announced 
His Resurrection. And now, by command of their Master and 
ours, the angels watch over the feeblest of His brethren ; rejoice 
over the tears of a penitent sinner ; bring before God the remem- 
brance of alms and prayers ; and carry up the souls of the faithful 
departed into Paradise. 

23 
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All these offices are set forth in his usual exhaustive manner, 
and, it must be said, with his usual pedestrian muse, by Bishop 
Ken, in his poem, entitled * Angels,' one of a group of poems on 

* God's Attributes, or Perfections.' Ken, indeed, so well loved, and 
so strongly held and inculcated the doctrine of the ministry of 
angels, as to have written an epic poem, * Hyranotheo ; or, the 
Penitent,' the primary object of which seems to be the demonstra- 
tion, or, at least the illustration, of their society and guardianship. 
Not only is each individual shown to have his guardian angel ; but 
ahnost every virtue, quality, or phenomenon of the human mind is 
elevated to an angelic personality. The unconscious activity of 
the intellect during sleep, for example, is attributed to Phylonar, 
the Angel of Dreams. In accordance with the views to which it 
was Ken's delight to give such remarkable prominence, it was held 
by him that in every church, country, and nation, as in every soul 
of man, the lists are set as for a conflict between angelic squadrons, 
good and bad. In the breast of each individual is repeated that 
war between Michael and Satan, about which we have so mysterious 
and unique an intimation in the Epistle of St. Jude. But, to go 
back for a moment to a period hundreds of years anterior to the 
time of Ken, we may remark that St. Ambrose held very definitely 
that all things — the air, the heavens, the «arth, the seas — were fuU 
of angels. T 

We have just mentioned two several poems of Bishop Ken's ; 
but it is not from either of these we propose to offer an extract. 
The following is transcribed from another poem of the Bishop's, 

* On St. Michael ;' of which we present so many stanzas as have 
reference to the charitable offices of the angels unto faithful men. 
Ken says, addressing the angels : 

» 

You on the Heirs of Heaven attend. 
To comfort, counsel, warn, defend. 
You in their Infant-age, 
To tender them engage. 
You quicken Saints who grow remiss. 
And you at Death transport their souls to Bliss. i 

You Abram of a Son assured, 

You Lot from Sodom's flames secured, 
You bless'd Elijah fed. 
You circle a Samt*s bed. 
To work our bliss, to guard from woe, 
You the Expanse pass hourly to and fro. 

You in the furnace cooled the Saints, 
You kept fierce Lions in restraints ; 
You Peter freed when chained. 
You Paul in storm sustained ; 
You God*s hiigh Will in Dreams detect. 
Yoa pious Souls to £Euthful Guides direcL 
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You in God's House Trisagions sing, 
You veil your rays with awful wing, 
Our Temples you frequent, 
Devotions to foment, 
God's boundless Wisdom there to hear, 
Mysterious truths to learn and to revere. 

Your piercing eyes inspect our ways, 
You sing for our conversion praise, 
You, all the Saints you meet. 
Like Fellow-Servants treat, 
At the great Day of all the Just, 
You shall collect their dissipated Dust. 

The company of angels in heaven is said to be innumerable ; and 
they are described as more excellent in strength, power, wisdom, and 
goodness than man, who, even at his best in Paradise, was a * little 
lower' than they. Yet even their excellence has its limitations. 
The wisdom of these bright and glorious beings is folly in the sight 
of God ; and to none of them did He ever say, * Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee ;* or, * Sit on my right hand, until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool.' Their moral qualities may be 
summarized in the statement that they are everywhere in the 
Scriptures represented as models of perfect obedience, purity, 
affection, and self-abnegation. They are * holy,' * elect,' * ministers 
of God that do His pleasure ;' yet are they creatures of His hand, 
who, casting their crowns before Him, confess Him alone to be the 
Holy, Holy, Holy ! As sings Herrick, in his * Noble Numbers :' 

Angels are called Gods ; yet of them, none 
Are Gods, but by participation ; 
As just men are entitled Gods, yet none 
Are Gods, of them, but by adoption. 

As to the essential nature of angels, there has been more specula- 
tion than positive information. They are ministering spirits ; and, 
themselves incorporeal, they have adopted human forms and 
characteristics in order to fulfil particular functions and ministra- 
tions. As pure spirits and uncompounded, they are exempt from 
the weaknesses of our frail, earthly frame ; and their gifts of grace 
and glory are proportioned to the superiority of their nature. Man- 
kind, however, has the set-off and compensation of the Incarnation, 
in which the Son of God, not stooping to take on Him the nature 
of angels, stooped lower to assume that of man ; and, as Man, is 
constituted by His Father lord of all creatures. 

Dr. Townsend, in his * Ecclesiastical and Civil History,' puts 
forth an ingenious and plausible theory that the correlative 
superiority and inferiority of men and angels may in the course 
of blissful ages be reversed by the progress and growth of the 
former, whilst the latter are presumably to remain stationary and 
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undeveloping. * I believe,^ he says, * and I will, therefore, express 
my conviction, that it will be found in our immortality, 'that man 
is the being next to God ; that neither angel nor archangel is 
superior to him ; that as the dog or the elephant are stationary in 
creation, and the new-born infant is inferior to them in sagacity and 
instinct, but very soon surpasses them in knowledge, judgment and 
faith in an invisible Redeemer — so also it is, that the angel and 
the archangel are stationary in their higher places in the universe, 
while the souls of the believers in the revelation, who are admitted 
to that state to which the Son of God invites them, will, at the 
period of their admission, be inferior to the hierarchy of heaven ; 
but they will pass them —they will pass the angel and archangel 
in their places before their common Creator. As the infant of a 
King is higher in rank than the highest statesman before the throne 
of his father, because he is a son, while they are but the most 
honourable of his servants ; so are the Christian believers : they 
are sons, not servanis. Angels are but the ministering spirits to 
the heirs of salvation ; the heirs of salvation are the children of 
God, and joint-heirs in the inheritance with Christ !' 

It may certainly be very legitimately questioned, whether a 
goodness of necessity and without an alternative, is so real as a 
goodness which, after disentangling the right from the wrong, elects 
to abide by the former. On this ground, whilst we as men confess 
ourselves a little lower than our fellow-servants the angels, the 
* high courtiers of Heaven,* it is a proud thing, amidst our hazards, 
to think that we, although in a less magnificent service, are probably 
in a more picturesque position, than they, and one which gives an 
opportunity of demonstrating, under fierce and chronic temptations, 
rectitude of character and conduct of a kind morally more grand 
than theirs. 

Leaving the question of the relative dignity of men and angels, 
whether in the present or the future, a few words are due to the 
somewhat curious efforts which have been made to settle the 
question of angelic precedence amongst themselves. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, or the author of the works attributed to him, in a book 
on the Celestial Hierarchy, divides the nine choirs of angels into 
three ranks. In the first and highest rank, the Seraphim stand 
first, and after them the Cherubim and thrones. In the second 
rank stand the Virtues, Dominations, and Powers ; and in the 
third, the Principalities, Archangels, and Angels. St. Gregory 
ranges them in an inverted order, as follows : — Angels, Archangels, 
Principalities, Powers, Dominations, Virtues, Thrones, Cherubim, 
and Seraphim. Thomas Heywood — little known in this age, in 
spite of his wonderful fecundity as a dramatist, and scarcely known 
at all as the author of a quaint, pious, and learned folio on the 
* Hierarchic of the Blessed Angells ; their names, orders, and offices/ 
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(1635)* — adopts the order we have just given as that of the pseudo- 
Dionysius, except that he allows the Dominations precedence over 
the Virtues. The names of the representative angels of his several 
orders are as follows : — (i) Uriel ; (2) Jophiel ; (3) Zaphkiel ; (4) 
Zadchiel ; (5) Hamiel ; (6) Raphael ; (7) Camael ; (8) Michael ; 
and (9) Gabriel. 

Such an attempt, however, at marshalling the host of heaven ac- 
cording to their precise precedence, is an abortive one, and likely to 
continue to be so ; for St. Paul himself seems to have doomed to 
confusion the effort to blazon their respective or relative dignities. 
In his recital of some of the angelic orders in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the Apostle uses a different sequence to that which he 
observes in the Epistle to the Colossians ; and, in addition to this 
the Thrones of the latter escape in the former into the haze of a 
general allusion to * every name that is named in the world to come.* 
It would be well if patristic speculation, and, more especially, if 
scholastic subtlety had never sought to go into any investigations 
with reference to angels, less refined or prurient than those about 
the celestial hierarchy. 

After such comparative trivialities, we would seek to recover tone 
for our subject in the majestic words of Richard Hooker, who seems 
to speak them magisterially and from the ermine. * Angels,' he says, 
in the fourth chapter of the first Book of his * Ecclesiastical Polity' 
— * Angels are spirits immaterial and intellectual, the glorious in- 
habitants of those sacred palaces were nothing but light and blessed 
immortality, no shadow of matter for tears, discontentments, griefs, 
and uncomfortable passions to work upon ; but all joy, tranquillity, 
and peace, even for ever and ever doth dwell. As in number and 
order they are huge, mighty, and royal armies, so likewise in per- 
fection of obedience unto that law which the Highest, whom they 
adore, love, and imitate, hath imposed upon them, such observants 
they are thereof, that our Saviour Himself, being to set down the 
perfect idea of that which we are to pray and wish for on earth, did 
not teach to pray or wish for more than only that here it might be with 
us as with them it is in heaven. God, which moveth mere natural 
agents as an efificient only, doth otherwise move intellectual creatures 
and especially His holy angels ; for, beholding the peace of God, in 
admiration of so great excellency they all adore Him, and being rapt 
with the love of His beauty, they cleave inseparably for ever unto 
Him. Desire to resemble Him in goodness maketh them unweari- 
able and even unsatiable in their longing to do, by all means, all 
manner of good unto all the creatures of God, but especially unto 
the children of men, in the countenance of whose nature, looking 
downward, they behold themselves beneath themselves, even as up- 

* See page 225. 
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ward in God, beneath whom themselves are, they see that character 
which is nowhere but in themselves and us resembled.* 

The right celebration of a festival instituted in honour of the 
angels demands a particular gratitude to God for the bliss which 
they enjoy, and a large sympathy with their felicity ; and the recol- 
lection of that clause in the Lord's Prayer which refers to their love 
for God on account of His holiness, beauty, and truth, and to the 
worship and imitation of Him. It requires also a recognition of the 
goodness which has constituted such glorious beings to minister to 
our comfort and final victory ; and it includes, further, an effort after 
communion with them, and a feeling of sacred emulation of being 
counted worthy to carry on the work of God on earth with the same 
fidelity, fervour, and purity, as they carry it on with in heaven. 

A festival commemorative of such lessons of communion and affec- 
tion has always offered a picturesque and attractive theme for the 
Christian lyre. It has not opened subjects so infinitely awful, and 
sublime, and unapproachable as some other celebrations ; as, for 
example, that of Trinity Sunday, where the pious and baffled muse 
would fain sink into silent and mysterious adoration. Yet it has an 
ascertained grandeur of its own ; as how, indeed, could it be other- 
wise, when it declares the abysses and the splendours of the world 
of spirits ; the experiences, the aids and hindrances, of mortal war- 
fare and pilgrimage ; the chequered glory and catastrophe of the 
final Judgment ; the eternal defeat of the Adversary ; and the 
eternal and peaceful communion of the Saints in light. 

The next contribution to our angelic anthology is a cento from the 
Canon of the * Bodiless Ones,' which is transcribed from the late Dr. 
Neale's * Hymns of the Eastern Church.' We preface it by a few 
particulars which Dr. Neale gives of its author, St. Joseph of the 
Studium, whom he calls the most voluminous writer of the third 
period of Greek Hymnology. 

' A Sicilian by birth, Joseph left his native country on its occupa- 
tion by the Mahometans in 830, and went to Thessalonica, where he 
embraced the monastic life. Thence he removed to Constantinople, 
but, in the second Iconoclastic persecution, he seems to have felt 
no vocation for confessorship, and went to Rome. Taken by pirates, 
he was for some years a slave in Crete, where he converted many to 
the faith ; and having obtained his liberty, and returned to the Im- 
perial City, he stood high in the favour, first of St. Ignatius, then of 
Photius, whom he accompanied into exile. On the death of that 
great man he was recalled, and gave himself up entirely to hymn- 
ology. A legend, connected with his death, is related of him. A 
citizen of Constantinople betook himself to the church of St. Theo- 
dore in the hope of obtaining some benefit from the intercessions of 
that martyr. He waited three days in vain ; then, just as he was 
about to leave the church in despair, St. Theodore appeared. " I,'' 
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said the vision, " and the other Saints, whom the poet Joseph has 
celebrated in his Canons, have been attending his soul to Paradise : 
hence my absence from my church." ' 

The poem we have selected as proper for our purpose is entitled 
* Stars of the Morning.* 

Stars of the morning, so gloriously bright, 
Filled with celestial resplendence and light ; 
These that, where night never foUoweth day, 
Raise the Trishagion ever and aye : 

These are Thy counsellors : these dost Thou own, 
God of Sabaoth ! the nearest Thy throne ; 
These are Thy ministers ; these dost Thou send, 
Help of the helpless ones ! man to defend. 

These keep the guard, amidst Salem's dear bowers : 
Thrones, Principalities, Virtues, and Powers : 
Where with the Living Ones, mystical Four, 
Cherubin, Seraphin, b<)w and adore. 

• Who like the Lord ?'— thunders Michael the Chief : 
Raphael, * the Cure of God,' comforteth grief : 
And, as at Nazareth, prophet of peace, 
Gabriel, 'the Light of God,* bringeth release. 

Then, when the earth was first poised in mid-space— 
Then, when the planets first sped on their race — 
Then, when were ended the six days' employ — 
Then all the Sons of God shouted for joy. 

Still let them succour us ; still let them fight. 
Lord of angelic hosts, battling for right ! 
Till, where their anthems they ceaselessly pour, 
We with the Angels may bow and adore ! 

This poem of St. Joseph of the Studium, points almost exclusively 
to the duties and occupations of the angels, as watching and prais- 
ing, in their celestial abodes, the magnificent operations of their 
Creator. Our next specimen of Michaelmas poetry exhibits the 
angels in their activity towards men ; and is a song of praise to God, 
founded directly upon the text, which describes the angels as * min- 
istering spirits, sent forth to minister for them that shall be heirs of 
salvation.' It is the expression and recognition of benefits conferred, 
or possibly to be conferred, upon mankind through angelic agency. 
Its author is Johann Rist, a German poet, born March 8th, 1607, at 
Pinneberg, near Hamburg. After having studied theology in Ger- 
many and Holland, Rist became pastor of Wedel, on the Elbe, and 
received later the dignities of Count Palatine and Ecclesiastical 
Councillor. From his youth he had been a devotee of the Muses ; 
and was one of the most fecund and most popular poets of his time. 
He seems to have taken Opitz as a standard of imitation, but with- 
out sharing in the predilection which Opitz manifests for the ancient 
models, Rist, who is the author of a great number of poems, written 
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in a pure and elegant style, has been reputed a correct rather than 
an enthusiastic poet Yet he had sufTered much in his youth from 
mental struggles, as he did in after years from plunder, pestilence, 
and all the horrors of war ; so that he could refer the production of 
his poems to the chequered and deep experiences of his own heart.' 
' The dear Cross,' he used to say, ' hath pressed many songs out of 
me.' He died August 31st, 1667. 

The title of his poem coincides exactly with the designation of the 
festival, being inscribed to * Sl Michael and All Angels/ We are 
indebted for the version we now place before the reader to Miss Wink- 
worth's * Lyra Germanica.' 

Praise and thanks to Thee be sung, 

Mighty God, in sweetest tone ! 
Lo ! from every land and tongue. 

Nations gather round Thy Throne. 
Praising Thee, that Thou dost send, 

Daily from Thy Heaven above, 

Angel-messengers of love, 
Who Thy threatened Church defend. 
Who can offer worthily. 
Lord of angels, praise to Thee ! 

*ris your office. Spirits bright, 
' Still to guard us night and day, 
And before your heavenly might. 

Powers of darkness flee away ; 
Ever doth your unseen host. 

Camp around us, and avert 

All that seek to do us hurt, 
Curbing Satan's malice most. 
Lord, who then can worthily. 
For such goodness honour Thee ! 

And ye come on ready wing, 

When we drift toward sheer despair, 
Seeing nought where we might cling, 

Suddenly, lo, ye are there ! 
And the wearied heart grows strong, 

As an angel strengthened Him, 

Fainting in the garden dim, . 
'Neath the world's vast woe and wrens'. 
I-ord, who then can worthily, 
For such mercy honour Thee ! 

Right and seemly were it then 

We should glory, that our God 
Hath such honour put on men, 

That He sends o'er earth abroad 
Princes of the realm above. 

Champions, who by day and night, 

Shield us with His holy might : 
Come, behold how great His love ! 
Lord, who then can worthily, 
For such favour honour Thee ! 
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Praise and thanks to Thee be sung, 

Mighty God, in sweetest tone. 
Lo ! from every land and tongue, 

Nations gather round Thy Throne, 
Praising Thee that Thou dost send, 

Hourly from Thy glorious sphere, 

Angels down to help us here, 
And Thy threatened Church defend. 
Let us henceforth worthily, 
Lord of angels, honour Thee. 

Our next contribution is a poem which belongs to that depart- 
ment of our subject in which the angels are regarded as lovingly 
taking part in the affairs and well-being of ' Christ's own.' The 
subject is essentially the same as Rist's, but the manner is nearly as 
different as possible. There is little movement, and the sense seems 
somewhat involved in the mazes of the sonnet and the contempla- 
tive treatment of the author. It is taken from * Verses on various 
Occasions/ a more recent volume by Cardinal Newman, which in- 
corporates his contributions to * Lyra Apo3tolica,'and in which it is 
entitled * Angelic Guidance ' ; 

Are these the tracks of some unearthly Friend, 

His foot- prints, and his vesture skirts of light, 

Who, as I talk with men, conforms aright 
Their sympathetic words, or deeds that blend 
With my hid thought ; — or stoops him to attend 

My doubtful-pleading grief ; — or blunts the might 

Of ill I see not ; — or in dreams of night 
Figures the scope in which what is will end ? 
Were I Christ's own, then fitly might I call 
That vision real ; for, to the thoughtful mind 
That walks with Him, He half unveils His face ; 
But when on earth-stained souls such shadows fall. 
These dare not claim as theirs what there they find, 
Yet, not all hopeless, eye His boundless grace. 

Wherever the balance of excellence will allow us, we wish to offer 
to our readers the angelical poems of less known or less easily ac- 
cessible authors. We are fain, notwithstanding this desire to lay 
before them what is comparatively fresh or else recondite, to fall 
back upon the late Mr. Keble for an illustration of that very in- 
teresting department of Michaelmas contemplation which is found 
radiating from the words of our Lord : * Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of My Father.' It is some com- 
fort to think that it is not the * Christian Year,' but the less marvel- 
lously popular * Lyra Innocentium ' that we lay under contribution. 
But our best apology will be, that it would be hard indeed to find a 
poet with a better claim to sing of Christ's little ones than John 
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Keble, of whom it has been said that he never found himself in the 
presence of children without forming, if he did not utter, in their 
behalf the words of spontaneous supplication. 

The quaint but suggestive title of Keble's poem is * Carved 
Angels .** 

Greatest art Thou in least, O Lord. 

And even Thy least are great in Thee : 
A mote in air, a random word, 
Shall save a soul if Thou decree : 
Much more their presence sweet. 
Whom with an oath Thou didst into Thy kingdom greet 

A little child's soA sleeping face 

The murderer's knife ere now ha'h staid : 
The adulterous eye. so foul and base 
Is of a litUe child afraid. 

They cannot choose but fear. 
Since in that sign they feel God and good angels near. 

For by the Truth's sure oath we know, 
There is no christened babe but owns 
A Watcher mightier than his foe. 
One of the everlasting Thrones, 
Who in high Heaven His face 
Beholding ever, best His likeness here may trace. 

As in each tiny drop of dew. 

Glistening at prime of mom, they mark 
Of Heaven's great Sun an image true, 
Hear their oMm chantings in the Lark, 
So, sleeping or awsdce. 
They love to tend their babes for holy Bethlehem's sake. 

And so this whole fallen world of ours. 

To us all care, and sin. and spite. 
Is even as Eden's stainless bowers 
To the pure spirit out of sight, — 
To Angels from above, 
And souls of infants, sealed by new-creating Love. 

Heaven in the depth and height is seen ; 

On high among the stars, and low 
In deep clear waters : all between 
Is earth, and tastes of earth : even so 
The Almighty One draws near 
To strongest seraphs there, to weakest infants here. 

And both are robed in white, and both 

On evil look unharmed, and wear 
A ray so pure, ill powers are loth 
To linger in the keen bright air. 
As Angels wait in joy 
On Saints, so on the old the duteous-hearted boy. 
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God's Angels keep the eternal round 
Of praise on high, and never tire. 
His lambs are in His Temple found 
Early, with all their heart's desire. 
They boast not to be free, 
They grudge not to their Lord meek ear and bended knee. 

Oh well and wisely wrought of old, 

Nor without guide be sure, who first 
Did cherub forms as infants mould. 
And lift them where the full deep burst 
Of awful harmony 
Might need them most, to waft it onward to the sky : 

Where best they may in watch and ward 

Around the enthroned Saviour stand, 
May quell, with sad and stern regard, 
Unruly eye and wayward hand, 
May deal the blessed dole 
Of saving knowledge round from many a holy scroll. 

What if in other lines than ours 

Tiiey write, in other accents speak ? 
There are whom watchful Love empowers 
To read such riddles ; duteous seek. 
And thou shalt quickly find. 
The Mother best may tell the eager babe's deep mind. 

Haply some shield their arms embrace, 

Rich with the Lord's own blazonry. 
The Cross of His redeeming grace, 
Or His dread Wounds we then descry. 
His standard-bearers they : 
Learn we to face them on the dread Procession Day. 

And oh I if aught of pride or lust 

Have soiled thee in the world, take heed : 
Entering, shake off the mire and dust. 
Angelic eyes are keen, to read 
By the least, lightest sign. 
When we foul, idle thoughts breathe in the air divine. 

And how, but by their whisperings soft. 

Feel virgin hearts when sin is near, 
Sin even in dreams unknown ? Full oft 
Such instinct we may mark in fear. 
Nor our own ill endure 
In presence of Christ's babes, and of their Guardians pure. 

One other poem will enable us to complete the cycle of Angelical 
meditation. The scene of the goal is the same as that of the start- 
ing-point ; we are to leave off, as we began, in Heaven. We have 
contemplated, so to say, the relation in which God stood to the 
angels ; and, with St. Joseph, have seen the relation in which they 
stood to God. With Ken, Rist, and Newman, we have pondered on 
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their affectionate and vigilant ministrations in their capacity 
of guardians of the faithful ; whilst, with Keble, we have been 
half recalled to the highest spheres of thought for the contem- 
plation of the celestial types and representatives of terrestrial 
Innocents. 

There are, so far as we can at present understand, three grand 
eras in the economy of Heaven. The first was that unbeginning 
one during which God dwelt alone, an Infinite end and centre unto 
Himself; the second was that in which the universe became a 
government and a polity by the creation first of angelic and then of 
human existences ; and the third and unending one is to be that in 
which — defection and treason, whether done in heaven or on earth, 
by incorporeal or by incarnate spirits, being visited with eternal 
chastisement and exile — the family of the saved of mankind shall join 
the family of the elect Angels in the immediate presence and bliss of 
God for ever and ever. There is, we think, a fitness in taking from 
Thomas k Kempis — the putative author of the* Imitation of Christ 
— a hymn * On the Joys of Heaven,' which illustrates the glorious era 
to which all faithful souls in all worlds are tending, and in which the 
* Tersanctus ' of the very earliest Liturgies, and of our own Com- 
munion Service, shall be realised by sight, as now it is believed on 
the evidence of faith and love : * Therefore with Angels and Arch- 
angels, and with all the Company of Heaven, we laud and magnify 
Thy glorious Name ; evermore praising Thee, and saying, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are full of Thy 
glory : Glory be to Thee, O Lord most High. Amen.' 

The following translation of the hymn of Thomas k Kempis is by 
the author of the * Voice of Christian Life in Song' : 

High the angel choirs are raising 

Heart and voice in harmony : 
The Creator King still praising, 

Whom in beauty there they see. 

Sweetest strains, from soft harps stealing ; 
Trumpets, notes of triumph pealing ; 
Radiant wings and white stoles gleaming, 
Up the steps of glory streaming ; 
Where the heavenly bells are ringing, 
Holy, holy, holy ! singing 
To the mighty Trinity ! 
Holy, holy, holy 1 crying ; 
For all earthly care and sighing ^ 
In that Cit}' cease to be ! 

Every voice is there harmonious, 
Praising God in hymns symphonious ; 
Love each heart with light enfolding. 
As they stand in peace beholding 
There the Triune Deity I 
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Whom adore the Seraphim, 

Aye with love eternal burning! 

Venerate the chetubim, 

To their fount of honour turning ; 
Whilst angelic thrones adoring 
Gaze upon His Majesty. 

Oh how beautiful that region. 
And how fair that heavenly legion, 

Where thus men and angels blend ! 
Glorious will that City be, 
Full of deep tranquillity, 

Lighi and peace from end to end t 
All the happy dwellers lliete 

Shine in robes of purity. 

Keep the law of charily. 

Bound in firmest unity ; 
Labour finds Ihem not, nor care. 
■ Ignorance can ne'er perplex, 

Nothing tempt them, nothing vex ; 
Joy and health their fadeless blessing, 

Always all things good possessing. 
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O historical account,' says Mr. Riddle, * concerning the 
origin of this festival is extant It was probably con- 
temporary with the other festivals of the Apostles, 
which may, for the most part, be assigned to about the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries— at least, so far as regards 
their general adoption. But Dr. Waterland, in a MS. 
note to Wheatly, observes that this feast is to be referred to the fifth 
century, " as appears from the Carthage calendar." ** Brady fixes 
upon the year 1 130 as that of its first institution.! 

But little is knoi;«*n of the personal history of St Luke, who, in 
addition to his honours as an Evangelist, bears also the distinction 
of having been the earliest of ecclesiastical historians. By some 
authors, who evidently do not consider his claims barred by the 
somewhat ambiguous inscription of his Gospel to Theophilus, he is 
reckoned to have been one of the Seventy Disciples, of whose com- 
mission he is the only one of the Evangelists to take notice. Others, 
considering that he does bar his claims to be regarded as an eye- 
witness and minister of the Word from the beginning (Luke i. i — ^4), 
speak of him as one of St. Paul's converts at Antioch, of which city, 
according to Eusebius, he was a native.]: A third party find some- 
thing like a middle path between these two theories, and, holding 
that Luke was one of the disciples who * walked no more with Jesus ' 
after the unwelcome discourse detailed in the sixth chapter of 
St. John's Gospel, believe him to have been reclaimed merely, and 
not converted a^ iniiiOy by the Apostle PauL Doubt even attaches 

* ManMolofCkrisHanAHtiquUUs. \ Clavis CaUndaria, 

X Ecclesiastical History; lib. iii., c 4. 
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to his profession, and there is a tradition that he was a skilful 
painter, who executed the pictures of Christ and the Blessed Virgin 
which are yet exhibited at Rome. Hospinian meets this tradition 
with an i/r/V7rj' denial, saying that St. Luke * painted Christ and 
His Mother in the vivid colours of his eloquence, in which he appears 
to have had an excellent faculty ; but that he certainly had no 
leisure to paint them in any other manner.'* It may be that such a 
tradition took its rise from confounding the Evangelist with another 
Luke, an early Greek painter, some of whose works are still pre- 
served. Some authors, again, lovers of doubt and uncertainty, see 
nothing in the plain description of St. Luke as the * beloved phy- 
sician' (Coloss. iv. 14), but a figure which is intended to apply 
to him as a healer of souls only. But the natural and profes- 
sional meaning of the word physician is not destroyed merely 
because a fuller and more spiritual significance is induced upon 
it. The Collect for St Luke's Day assumes this beautiful du- 
plicity of meaning, which is also the key-note to the following 
Hymn for St. Luke's Day, for which we are indebted to the Rev. 
Gerard Moultrie's * Hymns and Lyrics for the Seasons of the 
Church ' : 

O Jesu, O Redeemer, 

Physician of the soul, 
Receive, receive Thy people, 

And cleanse and make them whole. 

For health, for strength, for healing. 

The stream is never dry, 
Whose fountain-head flows ceaseless 

From holy Calvary. 

O Lamb of God, O Jesu, 

Upon the altar slain, 
The blood of Thine atonement 
. Shall purge our guilty stain : 

Not now in type and figure 

Of bull or heifer seen. 
The blood of the Redeemer 

Shall sprinkle the unclean. 

The guests await the summons < 

Their robes are white and fair, 
Washed in the Blood of Jesus 

From sin and from despair : 

And He, the great All-healer, 

His wine and oil shall pour 
Upon their wounds, and bear them 

From trouble evermore. 
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The banquet-ball is ready. 

The banquet-hall of Christ, 
He calls the loved phyLician, 

The blest Evangelist ; 

The marriage feast awaits hira, 

The joy of his reward ; 
Receive, ihen, faithful senxint. 

The wages of thy Lord. 

By those who think of St. Luke as one of the Seventy, it has been 
held that he was the fellow-traveller with Cleophas, when the Lord 
joined Himself to their society on the way to Emmaus. The least 
probability that such may have been the case is sufficient to plead 
m justification of the insertion of a few lines, which, if they cannot 
be shown to have any right to appear in this place, have at least no 
special claim to any other throughout our volume. They are ex- 
tracted from Cowper's * Conversation,' and the author appends to 
the narrative a recommendation of it as affording a model of lofty 
and familiar discourse : 

It happened on a solemn eventide, 
Soon after He that was our Surety died, 
Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 
The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 
Sought their own village, busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event : 
They spake of Him they loved, of Him whose life, 
Though blameless, had incurred perpetual strife ; 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 
The recollection, like a vein of ore, 
The farther traced, enriched them still the more ; 
They thought Him, and they justly thought Him, one 
Sent to do more than He appeared to have done ; 
To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else, and wondered He should die. 
Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 
A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend, 
And asked them with a kind engaging air 
What their affliction was, and begged a share. 
Informed, he gathered up the broken thread, 
And, truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explained, illustrated, and searched so well 
The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 
That reaching home, * The night,' they said, ' is near, 
We must not now be parted, sojourn here.' 
The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 
And, made so welcome at their simple feast, 
He blessed the bread, and vanished at the word, 
And left them both exclaiming, ' 'Twas the Lord 1 
Did not our hearts feel all He deigned to say, 
Did they not burn within us by the way ?' 

Now theirs was converse, such as it behoves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves ; 
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Their views, indeed, were iridisiinct and dim, 
But yet successful, being aimed at Him. 
Christ and His character their only scope, 
Their object, and their subject, and their hope ; 
They felt what it became them much to feel, 
And, wanting Him to loose the sacred seal, 
Found Him as prompt as their desire was true, 
To spread the new-born glories in their view. 

As St. Luke was a convert and disciple, so he seems to have be" 
come the most inseparable companion and fellow -labourer of 
St. Paul. To the great Apostle of the Gentiles, indeed, he seems to 
have stood in the same relation that Mark occupied to St. Peter ; 
and, as Mark compiled his Gospel from the discourses of Peter, so 
Luke is represented to have compiled his chiefly from the narrative 
of St. Paul. * But as, in the prologue of his Gospel, it is said that 
he took many things from those who had companied together with 
the Lord, and as St. Paul had not done so, the inference is that he 
did not derive his information exclusively, but only principally, from 
that Apostle. For many circumstances he must have been depen- 
dent upon others beside St. Paul ; and it is believed that he had 
recourse to the Blessed Virgin, as to the Ark of the Testament, and 
was by her certified of many things, especially such as were known 
to her only — as, for instance, the Angelic Annunciation, the Nativity 
of Christ, and others of this kind.'** The Gospel of St. Luke is said 
to have given so much satisfaction to the Apostle Paul, that he 
esteemed it the Gospel/^r excellence; to which he is to be under- 
stood as referring whenever he has occasion to allude to an Evan- 
gelist (Rom. ii. 1 6). The Gospel of St. Luke is supposed to have 
been written during the travels of the author with St. Paul in Achaia, 
and to have had in view the refutation of various * false and fabulous 
relations which even then began to be obtruded lipon the world,' to 
supply anything that' seemed wanting in the works of the two pre- 
ceding Evangehsts, and also especially to insist upon what belongs 
to Christ's priestly office and character. 

Dr. Watts devotes a few lines to showing that * Christ is the Sub- 
stance of the Levitical Priesthood ' : 

The true Messiah now appears. 

The types are all withdrawn ; 
So fly the shadows and the stars 

Before the rising dawn. 

No smoking sweets, nor bleeding lambs, 

No kid, nor bullock slain ; 
Incense and spice of costly names 

Would all be burnt in vain. 
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Aaron must lay his robes away, 

His mitre and bis vest, 
When God Himself comes down to be 

The offering and the Priest. 

He took our mortal flesh, to show 

The wonders of His love : 
For us He paid His life below, 

And prays for us above. 

* Father,* He cries, ' forgive their sins. 

For I Myself have died ;' 
And then He shows His opened veins. 

And pleads His wounded side. 

St. Luke particularly endeared himself to St Paul * by attending 
him in all his dangers ; by being present with him in his several 
arraignments at Jerusalem ; by accompanying him in his hazardous 
voyage to Rome, where he served his necessities, and supplied those 
ministerial offices which the Apostle's confinement would not suffer 
him to discharge, especially in carrying messages to those Churches 
where he had planted Christianity ; and in sticking to him when 
others forsook him (2 Tim. iv. 11).'* It is in relation to this text, 
which, indeed, he takes as a motto, that Dr. Kynaston has written 
the following poem for St. Luke's Day, which, in his * Occasional 
Hymns/ has for its title, * Only Luke is with me ': 

What, only Luke ! — ^and Demas gone — 
As by the Cross stood only John — 
And all have turned, who wept so sore 
That they should see Thy face no more. 
Fell on thy neck — O woe the day — 
As Orpah kissed, and went away !f 

Go, gentle healer of the soul. 
The sick, they need thee, not the whole ; 
They need thee not whose course is done, 
Whose fight is fought, whose crown is won : 
He needs thee most to ease his chain 
Who turns him to the world again. 

O twice Evangelist of love. 
Begun below, fulfilled above, J 
Thy gentle scrolls in pardon meet. 
Like angels at the Mercy-seat ; 
Still brooding o'er the sinner's loss. 
Upon the Throne, athwart the Cross ! 

O Brother still, when all decline 

Who linked their loving words with thine, 
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Alone, unheeded by the three, 
Was Christ, or Paul, bereft of thee ? 
There is Whose love, when all depart, 
Clings closer than a brother's heart.* 

The Book called the Acts of the Apostles was written by St. Luke, 
in continuation of his Gospel ; and is supposed to have been pro- 
duced at the end of the two years' imprisonment which St. Paul 
suffered at Rome. Upon the enlargement of the latter, St. Luke is 
said to have left St. Paul at Rome, and to have betaken himself 
into Egypt and Libya, where he preached the Gospel, wrought 
miracles, converted multitudes, constituted guides and ministers of 
religion, and took upon himself the episcopal charge of the city of 
Thebais. Another account, however, favoured by Epiphanius, 
relates that St. Luke preached first in Dalraatia and Galatia, and 
afterwards in Italy and Macedonia. 

The place, the time, and the manner of St. Luke's death have 
none of them been satisfactorily or unanimously determined. He 
is variously reported to have died in Egypt, in Bithynia, at Ephesus, 
and at Patrae, a city of Achaia, where he is said to have been 
seized by a party of infidels, who, for want of a cross, suspended 
him from the branch of an olive-tree, a.d. 74. 

Whether from Bithynia, as Hermannus Contractus says ; or from 
Achaia, as say Theodorus, Eusebius, and Platina, it is by common 
consent allowed that the remains of St. Luke were, about a.d. 358, 
translated to Constantinople, by order of the Emperor Constantius, 
and deposited, along with those of St. Andrew and St. Timothy, in 
the church which Constantine the Great had built in honour of the 
twelve Apostles.f 

There are still two doubts to be expressed in connexion with St. 
Luke. Some authorities hesitate to affirm that he died the death 
of a martyr at all; and it is not ascertained whether the i8th of 
October is commemorated because it is the anniversary of his 
decease, or of the translation of his relics to Constantinople. 

"* Prov. xviii. 24 ; 2 Tim. iv, 16, 17 ; St. John xvi. 32. 

t St. Jerome ; De Viris lllustribus ; Baronius : Annates Ecdcsiastici, a.d. 358. 
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HE joint commeir.oration of these two Apostles was 
usual from the time of their first allotment of a festival ; 
the date of which, in the absence of any precise his- 
torical information, may be referred to the eleventh or 
twelfth century. Their association in one day derives 
its fitness not only from their fellowship and com- 
munity in the same act of martyrdom, but also from their presumed 
fraternal relationship ; which, if it could be established, would 
make them also severally identical with two of the four reputed 
brothers of our Lord (Matthew xiii. 55). 

In the catalogues of the Apostles, Simon is styled the Canaanite, 
a designation which has given rise to a diversity of opinion ; some 
writers supposing that he is so called from having been a native of 
Cana in Galilee, whilst others say that the expression contains no 
reference to his country, but denotes either his former membership 
with the sect of the Zealots, or else his ardent and enthusiastic 
temperament, which prompted him to the most impassioned exer- 
tions for the propagation of the Gospel, and for the defence of the 
purity of its doctrines. In any case the fact remains that St. Luke, 
rendering the Hebrew word by its Greek equivalent, calls Ai^n 
Simon Zelotes, whom St. Matthew and St. Mark call Simon the 
Canaanite (Matthew x. 4 ; Mark iii. 18 ; Luke vi. 15). 

The sect of the Zealots, to which it is fair to assume that St. 
Simon belonged, * began in Mattathias, the root of the Maccabean 
family, and was continued among the Jews till our Saviour's time. 
They looked upon Phineas as their patron, who, in a mighty zeal 
for the honour of God, did immediate execution upon Zimri and 
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Cosbi (Numbers xxv.). They took upon them a power of executing 
the law upon offenders, without any formal trial and accusation, 
and that not only by connivance, but with the leave both of the 
rulers and the people. Under this pretence, their zeal afterwards 
degenerated into licentiousness and extravagance, and they became 
the occasion of great miseries to their own nation ; as is largely re- 
lated by Josephus {De BeLJud., lib. 4).'* 

The only account we have of St. Simon in the Holy Gospels is 
that of his call to the Apostolate : although there is a tradition — to 
support which, however, the exploded territorial significance of 
his designation as a Canaanite is all but necessary— that it was at 
his nuptials that the Lord condescended to perform His first 
miracle of turning water into wine. 

On the dispersion of the Apostles after the great day of Pentecost, 
St. Simon is said to have laboured successively in Egypt, 
Cyrene, Africa, Libya, and Mauritania. Some of the Greek 
Menologies expressly assert that he subsequently visited Britain, 
and that he was crucified by the unbelieving inhabitants, after he 
had made numerous converts to the faith. Others, again, affirm 
that he was put to death at Suanir, a city of Persia, at the same 
time as St. Jude, who, meeting him in Mesopotamia, had accom- 
panied him to Persia. This double martyrdom is generally sup- 
posed to have taken place a.d. 74. 

The following poem from the * School of the Heart,' and entitled 
'The Inflaming of the Heart,' is an enlightened aspiration after an 
impartation of that quality, rightly directed, for which St. Simon 
was famous, and from which he obtained his name of Zelotes. 

Welcome, holy, heavenly fire, 

Kindled by immortal love : 

Which, descending from above, 
Makes all earthly thoughts retire, 
And give place 
To that grace. 
Which, with gentle violence, 

Conquers all corrupt affections. 

Rebel nature's insurrections, 

Bidding them be packing hence. 

Lord, Thy fire doth heat within, 

Warmeth not without alone ; 

Though it be an heart of stone. 
Of itself congealed in sin. 
Hard as steel, 
If it feel 
Thy dissolving power, it growelh 

Soft as wax, and quickly takes 

Any print Thy Spirit makes, 
Paying what Thou say'st it oweth. 

* Nelson : Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England, 
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I M»'n r<>rrtip*rft nafiirr*'s bcamSt 
1 ti) ';i><'>vrr fo Diy si^l*{, 

7 i>'»i.:>» m»n-^ henrt be ice anrf sn.Av 

I •» •'»'• fhioBj* wliir.h Thon hast chosen, 

Aii J. rnimh'fl with Wild, and frozen, 
Vf't I l»y fifr uill m^ke it glow. 
'I h^Jiitjh it Mirn*; 
VVhrn it fiirn^ 
\ f, V >r»U ihf* thjncjn which thofi do«4t h.ife ; 

V. i I hy j»lr<i^(i warmth, no donbr, 

U ill ittit wilfl tirrr cfxm draw out 
ArwJ t)»o hr.it thrrrof al>aic. 

l^>Td, 'I hy fif I* Af'ivr, tj^injj 

Alvv iy«; riftwr \(> ,j5;<;rnd 

1 o il5i».il»vr Hravrn, friend 
n» U U* of).rr«; : and (hffuving 
()f lt«; «itorr, 
(ii»thrf«; moff*. 
N'rv^f c^rt^lng I til it rnakr 

All thli)i:«; lik« tliclf, «nd lonpjing 

'!<> «:<<M>thrfs conic with thronging, 
( )f I liy i^oodnrtA to partake. 

I. (»»(!, thrn Irt Thy fire inflame 

My r<»ld hrnrt mj thoroughly, 

'lliit tlir hriil hjiiy never die, 
\h\\ continue <;till the »amc : 
'riu\t I may 
lOv'ry (Iny 
Morri nnd niorr, eon«uming sin, 

Kindling; oilirr<>, nnd attending 

All oi"i%\«5|oii«» of •t%cending, 
J Irnvtn tipoti eut th begin. 

St. Judo wn«< of our Lord's kindred^ being brother to St James 
the Lcsp, nnd probnbly tilso to St. Simon. The Gospels give no 
lUTount of hi» vocfttion to the Apostolate. In addition to the 
titttno by which he i» commonly known, he was distinguished 
nttKin^At the Apostles by the names of Lebbaeus and Thaddaeus, 
which Bcrvod tne twofold purpose of witnessing to his piety and 
wisdom, nnd of discriminating between him and the traitor Judas. 

After the Ascension of Christ, St. Jude laboured at first in Judaea 
and Galilee, frpm whence he extended his travels to Samaria and 
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Idumaea. In the opinion of St. Jerome, St. Jude is to be identified 
with that Thaddseus whose name is so honourably distinguished 
in the conversion of Abgarus, the king or toparch of Edessa, and 
his people, to the Christian faith.* But a more critical opinion 
differences them, and makes the Thaddaeus who converted Abgarus 
to have been one of the Seventy. 

Having travelled as far as Mesopotamia, St. Jude there en- 
countered St Simon; and both together proceeded into Persia. In 
the latter country they were engaged in several contests with the 
Magi, and especially with two of extraordinary celebrity, who were 
named respectively Zoroe and Arphax. * But the Apostles,' says 
Joachim Hildebrand, *so discomfited their opponents, that the con- 
version of the king followed, and they themselves were recognized as 
little less than divinities. To their nod the demons who held 
possession of the idols were so perfectly subservient as to speak or 
to remain silent at command ... At length, after having 
preached for a long time in Persia, the two Apostles were con- 
ducted to an image of the Sun, in order that they might sacrifice to 
it as to a god. But the demons of the idol, under the form of 
Ethiopians, submitted to the Apostles, and themselves broke the 
image of the Sun to pieces. The priests, enraged at such a portent, 
fell upon the Apostles and put them to death upon the spot, so that 
the Nativity of each of these martyrs — brothers in faith, in wonder- 
working, and in fortitude, if not in blood — which also is most 
probable— falls upon the same day, and is so commemorated by the 
Church. The circumstances of their passion have been transmitted 
in Hebrew by Abdias, Bishop of Babylon ; by Eutropius in Greek ; 
and in Latin by Julius Africanus.'t 

It is narrated by Eusebius that two of the posterity of St. Jude 
were summoned to appear before the Emperor Domitian, who, in 
his anxiety to secure stability to his own dominion, had conceived 
an inordinate jealousy of the descendants of the royal line of 
David. The grandsons of the Apostle, after a strict interrogation 
on the part of Domitian as to the Kingdom of Christ, and after 
having satisfied him that the royal pretensions of the Saviour were 
of a spiritual kind only, and not concerned about earthly rule, were 
dismissed as unworthy of the tyrant's apprehensions. He could see 
no danger to his Empire from the lowly proprietors of a petty 
patrimony, the tillage of which, as the hardness of their hands and 
their stooping figures testified, they carried on themselves. J 

The purport of the Catholic Epistle for which we are indebted to 
St. Jude is to exhort and encourage Christians * earnestly to con- 
tend for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints ' ; and 

* Eusebius : Ecclesiastical History ; lib. i. , c. 13. 

+ Hildebrand : De Diebus Festis Libellus. 

\ Eusebius : Ecclesiastical H istory ; lib. iii.,c, 20. 
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to warn them against the heresies of false teachers — chiefly, the 
Gnostics, as it is fair to infer from the general tenor of the Epistle. 
It may add somewhat to the significance of the Epistle of St Jade, 
if we devote a few concluding sentences to an exposition of the 
doctrines, and the results of these in manners and morals, against 
which it was conceived. 

Gnosticism was doubtless the Antichrist of St John (i John iv. 
I, 2, 3 ; 2 John, 7), the spirit of which, so soon as the Apostolic 
times, had begun to work in many, and the brand of which was the 
denial that Jesus Christ had come Iv aopci, in the flesh. In Gnosti- 
cism the intellect lorded it over the soul, and scorned the body to 
the extent of utter indifference. It was transcendental to all pre- 
ceding or contemporaneous systems ; superior to all rites and 
symbols, whether of Heathenism or of the Mosaic dispensation ; 
and to the common notions and beliefs of Christianity. It is not 
necessary to concern ourselves about the minute differences of its 
sections, or even with its grander divisions as determined and 
characterized by Pantheism or Dualism. We have rather to do 
with the idea, and the doctrines therefrom deducible, common to 
most of the Gnostics, of the irreclaimable evil of matter, and 
especially of the human body as hylic or materiaL The vileness 
of the body was a corollary from the oriental doctrines which 
Gnosticism assimilated ; and it followed that Christ, the Son of 
God, could not have come in the flesh — could not have allied His 
Nature to what was inherently and irredeemably depraved. The 
Divine * Emanation' which was manifested under the form of 
Christ, was not clothed in a real but only in an illusive phantom body. 

The effect of such a notion on ethical principles and on moral 
practices is not to seek. Sensuality was encouraged ; the endea- 
vour after Christian perfection in both kinds, of soul and body, was 
repudiated ; guards and restraints were fitted only for the spiritual 
and soulical parts of humanity, and all checks were removed from 
the flesh, unrecognised as this last was as a possible vehicle of morality 
or immorality. The presentation of the body, upon which St. Paul 
insisted as a ' holy, acceptable sacrifice, and reasonable service,' 
was to the illuminated inadmissible and irrational. The letter of the 
law, whether positive or prohibitive, was only for the weak and the 
imperfect, who were unable to take in the prospect from the 
summit of the mount of vision. But the true Gnostic, who was in 
possession of the spiritual sense, rose to a virtue so sublime, that 
all distinction of good and evil, in external actions, disappeared to 
his eye. This distinction was as the phantom of virtue, a spectre 
without reality, which appeared in the night of the human mind, 
and which vanished when from the heights of science (gnosis) the 
soul saw the light of the Pleroma — prime source and ultimate 
receptacle — dawn, and the divine day begin. 
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Finally, with the introduction of a phantasmal body of Christ, vital 
or important doctrines of Christianity receded altogether. For 
there could, on this hypothesis, have been no true atonement or 
redemption ; no bond fide death ; and no resurrection or ascension 
of our nature, glorified in the person of the Saviour, to the right 
hand of the Father. Thus it was the overthrow of all the hopes, 
the basis of which St. Paul had so exultingly and elaborately laid 
in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. It was the merciless upfold- 
ing of that glorious transfiguration pageant, in which the corruptible 
was seen putting on corruptioii, and the mortal clothing itself with 
immortality. 

The verses which appear in the * Christian Year ' for St. Jude's 
Day, owe their suggestion to the third verse of his Epistle : — *That 
ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints ' : 

Seest thou, how tearful and alone, 

And drooping Hke a wounded dove, 
The Cross in sight, but Jesus gone, 

The widowed Church is fain to rove ? 

Who is at hand that loves the Lord ? 

Make haste, and take her home, and bring 
Thine household choir in true accord 

Their soothing hymns for her to sing. 

Soft on her fluttering heart shall breathe 

The fragrance of that genial isle, 
There she may weave her funeral wreath, 

And to her own sad music smile. 

The Spirit of the dying Son 

Is there, and fills the holy place 
With records sweet of duties done, 

Of pardoned foes, and cherished grace. 

And as of old by two and two 

His herald saints the Saviour sent. 
To soften hearts like morning dew. 

Where He to shine in mercy meant ; 

So evermore He deems His name 

Best honoured and His way prepared, 
When watching by His altar-flame 

He sees His servants duly paired. 

He loves when age and youth are met, 

Fervent old age and youth serene. 
The high and low in concord set 

For sacred song, Joy's golden mean. 

He loves when some clear soaring mind 

Is drawn by mutual piety 
To simple souls and unrefined. 

Who in life's shadiest covert lie. 
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Thy sraelous care will send that way 

Some cpirit full or glee, yet taught 
To bear the light oT dull decay, 

And Durse it with all-pitying thought ; 
Cheerful as soaring lark,Bnd mild 

As evening blackbird's full-Iotied lay. 
When the relenting sun lias smiled 

Bright through a whole December day. 
These are the tones to brace and cheer 

The lonely watcher of the fold, 
When nighls are dark, and foemen near. 

When visions fade and hearts grow cold. 
How timely Ihen a comrade's song 

Comes floating on the mouni:iin air, 
And bids ihee yet be bold and slrong — 

Fancy may die, but Faith is then-. 
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F all the magnificence of imperial Rome, the best pre- 
served monument is that sublime and wonderful struc- 
ture known of old as the Pantheon, and in Christian 
times as Santa Maria della Rotonda. The beauty of 
this building has been the amazement and delight of 
nearly nineteen centuries ; and its name has long been 
reckoned synonymous with architectural perfection. It is unani- 
mously conceded to be beyond criticism ; and has been described, 
so far as we know, without cavil, as * more than faultless.' The 
characteristics of the Pantheon have been summed up in a line of 
Lord Byron's 'Childe Harold': — 

' Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime.* 

It is one of the edifices, ^ coinplura et egregial mentioned in the 
mass by Suetonius as having been conferred on Rome by the taste 
and magnificence of M. Agrippa, a distinguished friend and 
partisan of the Emperor Augustus, whose nephew and son-in-law 
he successively became by the last two of the three marriages 
which, in the course of his life, he contracted. On the frieze of the 
Pantheon, the portico if not the whole of which is thereby still 
authentically referred to Agrippa, appears the inscription M. 
Agrippa L. F. Cos. Tertium Fecit. The third consulship of 
Agrippa, which is thus fixed as the era of the completion of the 
Pantheon, coincided with the year 27 before Christ. 

With the name of its founder, however, and the date of its dedi- 
cation, the precise history of the very earliest objects of the Pantheon 
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determines. The popular belief— which, to confine ourselves to 
home-bred authors, the venerable Bede a.dopted, which Bishop 
Andrewes approved, and which Lord Byron poetically endorsed — 
that the Pantheon nas dedicated to all Ike gods of antiquity, celestial, 
terreslrial, and infernal, is & priori shaken by the fact that the reli- 
gious practice of the Romans demanded the devotion of a separate 
temple to a separate divinity. An argument of this kind, however, 
is not conclusive ; for it would be absurd lo deny the possibility of 
innovations : and there are some trusted historians who do not hesi- 
tate lo say that the Pantheon ' was dedicated to the gods connected 
with the Julian gens, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, J. Caesar, and others.' 
An alternaiive rationale of its ancient designation is given by Dion, 
who prefers lo settle its name on a mingled base of etymology and 
symbolism — its dome represented the heavens, and the heavens 
were the residences of all the gods. But other accounts present us 
with a plentiful variety. One of these sets forth that ihe Pantheon 
was dedicated to Jupiier the Avenger, in compliment to Augustus 
upon his victory at Actium over Anthony and Cleopatra ; and a 
second, given by an anonymous writer in MontfaucoH, is to the 
effect that 'the Pantheon was vOwed by Agrippa to Cybele and 
Neptune.' If we may invest the last-named deity with the Homeric 
attributes of Oceanus, it k ill be seen thai, according to this account, 
ihe popular belief is all but amply Justified ; for all the gods might 
be said to be worshipped, in effect, inhere their ancestors and repre- 
sentatives were enshrined. The asserted dedication to Cybele and 
Neptune is thus understood as an almo.<;t absolutely comprehensive 
one. But, after all, our conclusion must be inconclusive : and we 
must consent to add the dedication of the Pantheon to those count- 
less subjects, so feelingly known lo the seeker after historical 
accuracy, about which investigation vindicates itself as a process by 
which we successfully arrive at indecision. 

When Chrisliaiiity first became ihe dominant religion of the 
Roman empire, the superstitious forces of Paganism were still 
vivacious and widely spread. It seemed, therefore, too hazardous 
that its temples should be consecrated to the rites of Christianity, 
lest the taint of heathen abominations should still linger about 
them. Destruction, rather than conversion, approved itself as the 
generally safer course. A series of emperors, beginning with Con- 
sianline, carried on, with less or more of vigour, the process of 
demolition both in the East and West. In the East, the destruction 
of the temples was well-nigh completed by the Emperor Theodosius 
the younger, in the early part of the fifth century — a particular 
rescript occurring in the Code called by his name, that the Pagan 
temples should be plucked down, as fit to be Ihe dens of devils or 
unclean spirits, Honorius, the uncle of Theodosius, contented 
himself with closing the temples of the West, out of a feeling of 
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respect for the former architectural magnificence of the empire. 
*As we forbid,' ran a rescript of Honorius, *the sacrifices of 
the Gentiles, so we will that the ornament of their public works 
be preserved.' It was this aesthetic patriotism which saved, 
amongst others, the Pantheon, to undergo a subsequent conversion 
into a Christian church — an event which took place at a time 
when the purer religion was fondly supposed to have triumplrcd 
over the danger of idolatrous observances. In his ecclesiastical 
direction of the affairs of the Anglo-Saxon?, (iregory the Great 
rather puzzlingly exemplified the practice at once of Theodosiusand 
Honorius, In a letter, dated June 22nd, 601, to the recent convert, 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, he exhorts that prince to 'suppress the 
worship of idols, and to overthrow the structures of the temples ;'* 
although in a letter, dLd^rt^scd Jive days before to the Abbot Mellitus 
— then on the eve of proceeding to England, and afterwards suc- 
cessively Bishop of London and Archbishop of Canterbury — he had 
instructed him 'to tell the most reverend Bishop Augustine that he 
had upon mature deliberation on the affairs of the English, deter- 
mined that the temples of the idols in that nation ought not to be 
destroyed. But let the idols that are in them be destroyed ; let 
holy water be made and sprinkled in the said temples ; let altars be 
erected and relics placed. For if those temples are well built, it is 
requisite that they be converted from the worship of devils to the 
service of the true God ; that the nation, seeing that their temples are 
not destroyed, may remove error from their hearts, and, knowing 
and adoring the true God, may the more familiarly resort to the 
places to which they have been acciistomed.'f 

About the year 609, Boniface IV., the successor of Gregory, at 
two or three removes, in the bishopric of Rome, obtained from the 
Emperor Phocas a grant of the Pantheon for the purpose of conse- 
cratmg it to the Christian rite. Bede's simple account of this con- 
version is to the effect that Boniface, having purified the Pantheon 
from contamination, dedicated a church to the holy Mother of God, 
and to all Christ's martyrs, to the end that, the devils being excluded, 
the blessed company of the saints might have therein a perpetual 
memorial.'t The sometime heathen temple — the structure of which 
v/as preserved unchanged — received at its consecration the desig- 
nation of Santa Maria ad Martyres ; and is now, as we have said 
already, popularly known as Our Lady of the Rotonda, or, moie 
simply, as the Rotonda. Thus it was that, to the piety of that age, 
Christ seemed to be receiving ' the heathen for His inheritance.' 

It is to the circumstance of the conversion of the Pantheon, that 
the celebration of the Feast of All Saints in the Western Church 
is to be traced. The festival of the dedication of Santa Maria ad 

* Bede's Ecclesiastical History ; lib. i. c. 32. 

f Ibid, ; lib. i. c. 30. J Ibid, ; lib. xi. c. 5. 



' A festival in honour of All Martyrs and Saints,' Mr. Riddle tells 
us, quoting St. Chrysostom as his authority, ' obtained in the 
Eastern Church as early as the fourth century ; ivhere it was cele- 
brated on the Octave of Pentecost, our Trinity Sunday.' But it was 
not till about the year 731 that the Western Church definitely sub' 
stituted for its commemoration of All Apostles and All Martyrs, the 
more large and inclusive one of All Saints. In the year just men- 
tioned, Gregory III. consecrated, as Anastasius informs us, a chapel 
in St. PetePs Church, to the memory of All Saints ; from which 
date the Feast derives its titular or nominal existence. Hencefonh 
its celebration was constant at Rome ; and it gradually spread 10 
the dimensions of an observance of the Church cathohc. In the 
year 834, Gregory IV. removed the Feast from the month of May 
to the season of its present celebration, the first day of Novem- 
ber. A year or two afterwards, the same Pope solicited from 
Lothario an ordinance for the keeping of All Saints' Day through- 
out Germany and Gaul. The prince agreed to the ordinance, and 
his bishops assented to co-operate in promoting it. 

The tendency to pay egregious and even unwarrantable respect 
to the departed whose lives or deaths had presented an aspect of 
uncommon sanctity, was, as in the order of things was natural, 
more early to manifest itself than the consolidation of such respect 
into a festival. It happened very early in Christian history that 
the intercession of Saints and Martyrs, and especially of the 
Virgin Mary, was invoked in u profane conjunction with the inter- 
cessions of the ' one Mediator between God and Men.' Further on, 
in the time of Gregory the Great, when it was represented to that 
Pope that the images of Christ, of the Virgin Mary, and of the 
Saints, were placed in many churches to be worshipped, he 
declared that though they were certainly not to be regarded as 
objects of worship, they might very properly be used to instruct the 
ignorant, and to stimulate devotion. The disposition to accommo- 
dation which arises from a zeal for the conversion of unbelievers, is 
one which is calculated worthily to excite our interest, and, indeed, 
our admiration. Yet such a disposition is to be very closely ques- 
tioned, and very jealously indulged. Subsequent history has all 
too well shown us that it wanted only lime to develop Gregory's 
allowance of reverence to the effigies of the Saints into a degrading 
worship of their relics, and into a disgraceful and fraudful com- 
merce in the same. We transcribe from the late Dean Milman's 
History ef Latin Christianity a paragraph, as temperate as it is 
eloquent, which concisely and philosophically traces the rise and 
progress of popular Saint- worship. The Dean has just been dis- 
cussing that phaseofthe'BeliefofLalin Christianity' which was 
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exhibited in the doctrine of Angels ; and he proceeds to the con- 
sideration of another class of supposed mediators, whose experience 
of a past incarnation seemed to promise a greater degree of near^^ 
ness to their votaries, and a more intimate kind of sympathy, than 
could be expected from mere spirits who had never groaned beneath 
the weight of clay : 

* The angels were not the only guardians and protectors of the 
faithful against the swarming, busy, indefatigable malignant spirits, 
which claimed the world of man as their own. It might seem as if 
human weakness required something less impalpable, more sensibly 
real, more akin to itself, than beings oflightandair, which encircled 
the throne of God. Those Beings, in their essence immaterial, or 
of a finer and more ethereal matter, might stoop to earth, or might 
be constantly hovering between earth and heaven ; but besides 
them, as it were of more distinct cognisance by man, were those 
who, having worn the human form, retained it, or re-assumed it, as 
it were clothing over their spiritualized being. The Saints, having 
been human, were more easily, more naturally conceived as still en- 
dowed with human sympathies ; intermediate between God and 
man, but with an imperishable, ineffaceable manhood more closely 
bound up with man. The doctrine of the Church, the Communion 
of Saints, implied the Church militant and the Church triumphant. 
The Christians yet on earth, the Christians already in heaven, formed 
but one polity ; and if there was this kindred, if it may be so said, 
religious consanguinity, it might seem disparagement to their glory 
and to their union with Christ to banish the Saints to a cold uncon- 
scious indifference, and abase them to ignorance of the concerns of 
their brethern still in the flesh. Each Saint partook, therefore, of 
the instinctive omniscience of Christ. While unabsorbed in the 
general beatified community, he kept up his special interest and at- 
tachment to the places, the companions, the fraternities of his earthly 
sojourn ; he exercised, according to his will, at least by intercession, 
a beneficent influence ; he was tutelar within his sphere, and there- 
fore within that sphere an object of devout adoration. And so, as 
ages went on, saints were multiplied and deified. I am almost un- 
willing to write it ; yet, assuredly, hardly less, if less than Divine 
pov/er and Divine will was assigned by the popular sentiment to the 
Virgin and the Saints. They intercepted the worship of the Almighty 
Father, the worship of the Divine Son. To them, rather than 
through them, prayer was addressed ; their shrines received the 
more costly oblations : they were the rulers, the actual disposing 
Providence on earth : God might seem to have abandoned the 
Sovereignty of the world to those subordinate yet all-powerful 
agencies.'* 

The foregoing affords an exhibition, we may observe, under Chris- 

* Milmau's History 0/ Latin Christianity ; b. xiv., ch. 2. 
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tian or ^//^w/'-Christian conditions, of that hun.an yearning which 
Dion Chrysostom not unpathetically describes in his twelfth Ora- 
tion : — ^ The wise may, indeed, adore the gods as being far from us ; 
but there exists in all men an eager longing to adore and worship 
the gods as nigh. For as children, torn from father and mother, 
feel a powerful and affectionate longing, often stretch out their hands 
after their absent parents, and often dream of them — so the man 
who heartily loves the gods for their benevolence towards us and 
their relationship with us, desires to be continually near them, and 
to have intercourse with them ; so that many barbarians, ignorant 
of the arts, have called the very mountains and trees gods, that they 
might recognize them as nearer to themselves/ 

Dean Milman proceeds to remark upon the frequency of canoni- 
zation ; and the plentifulness of candidates for that honour supplied 
by both the Eastern and Western Churches, each of which was to a 
great extent ignorant of the Hagiology of the other. Many things 
conspired to crowd the calendar of either communion — the imagina- 
tion of the faithful, and their generous admiration of transcendent 
goodness, transcendent learning, or transcendent austerity; the 
rivalry of city with city, of kingdom with kingdom, of Church with 
Church, and of one religious Order with another. Grosser interests 
were also evoked. The multiplication of shrines made for the 
benefit of the priesthood and of the traders who alike shared in the 
profit which resulted from the fame of the miracles of local Saints, 
whose worship was stimulated on the one hand by gratitude for im- 
puted blessings, and on the other by the fear of deprecated evil?. 
Against all these motives it was possible to oppose the single voice, 
still, small, and little regarded, of reason alone. At length Saints 
became so numerous that they jostled and incommoded each other 
on the calendar ; and to stay their extravagant increase, * the Pope 
assumed the prerogative of advancing to the successive ranks of 
Beatitude and Sanctity. If this checked the deification of such per- 
plexing multitudes, it gave still higher authority to those who had 
been recognized by more general consent, or who were thus more 
sparingly admitted to the honours of Beatification and Sanctification 
(those steps, as it were, of spiritual promotion were gradually intro- 
duced). The Saints ceased to be local divinities ; they were pro- 
claimed to Christendom, in the irrefragable Bull, as worthy of 
general worship.'* It was Pope Alexander III., whose arrogance 
had been fortified by imperial opposition, who reserved for the 
Sovereign Pontiff alone the prerogative of canonization, which had 
formerly vested in him jointly with the metropolitans. With the 
latter had rested the right of initiation, whilst it was necessary to 
procure the sanction of the Pope for the consummaticn of the candi- 
dature. This associate prerogative marked the second or interme- 

* History of Latin Christianity^ 
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diate period of the three ioto which canonization has been distributed; 
whilst in the first of these periods, which came to a close in the tenth 
century, ' the Saint had been exalted by the popular voice, the suf- 
frage of the people with the Bishop.' 

Although, perhaps, most of the Saints enjoyed a local culttis only, 
there were others to whom recognition was accorded by the votes 
of universal Christendom ; as, for instance, the Apostles and the 
earliest Martyrs. Of all local Saints, of all Saints whose claims were 
less than universal, those were of greatest fame under whose 
patronage a kingdom or an empire reposed. Every Christian realm 
was referred to its tutelary Samt, just as amongst the Jews every 
kingdom was referred to its guardian An^el. France adopted the 
patron Saints of the various countries which she absorbed or incor- 
porated — St. Martin, St. Remi, and St. Denys — whilst her royal race 
elected St. Louis as their special and family patron. Spain claimed 
the guardianship of St. Jago de Compostella ; Scotland, the protec- 
tion of St Andrew ; Ireland, of St. Patrick ; whilst England, unac- 
countably overlooking her home-bred or naturalized Saints, as Alban 
and Augustine, chose from beyond the sea a patron in the person of 
St. George of Cappadocia, a man of doubtful, or scarcely doubtful, 
reputation. 

* As the Church grew in wealth ' — we recur once more -directly to 
Milman — ' Kings or Nobles, magnificent donors, were the Saints ; 
as it grew in power, rose hierarchical Saints, like Becket. St. Louis 
was the Saint of the Crusades and Chivalry : St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura, of Scholasticism. Female prophets might seem 
chosen to vie with those of the Fraticelli and of the Heretics ; St. 
Catherine of Sienna, St. Bridget,* those Brides of Christ, who had 
constant personal intercourse with the Saints, with the Virgin, with 
our Lord Himself. In later days. Christian charity, as well as 
Mysticism, had its Saints, St. Vincent de Paul, with St. Teresa, and 
St. Francis de Sales.' 

The history of the fortunes of canonization offers an example of 
the recognized tendency of popular, superstition to work upwards; 
for no superstition has ever been tolerated or encouraged amongst 
the vulgar by their teachers, without in time bringing the teachers 
themselves under its influence. Infection in this kind is caught 
from below. * The master of superstition,' observes Lord Bacon, 
' is the people, and in all superstition wise men follow fools, and 
arguments are fitted to practice in a reversed order.' Councils of 
the Church early learned to reduce to dogma the sentimental ex- 
travagance which the ignorant had originated. The Council, for in- 
stance, which assembled at Nice in 787, and which was convened 
by the Empress Irene, the image-loving widow of Leo the Icono- 

* ' St. Bridget was beatified by Boniface IX., canonized by John XXIII. , at 
the Council of Constance, confirmed by St. Martin.' 

25 
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clast, especially decreed that images of Christ, of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Angels, and of the Saints, should be held as sacred ; and if 
any should teach otherwise, or dare to throw away books or pictures 
bearing the painted cross or the effigies of these holy personages, or 
treat with contempt the relics of Martyrs, they should fall under the 
censures and punishments of the Church. Offenders in holy orders, 
it was added, should be deposed, and all others excommunicated 
from the rites of religion. Nearly eight centuries afterwards, 
kindred questions were discussed and legislated for at a still more 
famous Council — that of Trent — which, at its twenty-fifth session, 
December 3 and 4, 1563, passed the following Decree, * On the 
Invocation, Veneration, and Relics of Saints and of Sacred Images: 

* The holy Synod enjoins on all bishops, and others who sustain 
the office and charge of teaching, that, agreeably to the usage of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, received from the primitive times of 
the Christian religion, and agreeably to the consent of the holy 
Fathers, and to the decrees of sacred Councils, they especially in- 
struct the faithful diligently concerning the intercession and invoca- 
tion of Saints ; the honour (paid) to relics ; and the legitimate use 
of images : teaching them, that the Saints, who reign together with 
Christ, offer up their own prayers to God for men ; that it is good 
and useful suppliantly to invoke them, and to have recourse to their 
prayers, aid, and help, for obtaining benefits from God, through His 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, who is our alone Redeemer and 
Saviour ; but that they think impiously, who deny that the Saints, 
who enjoy eternal happiness in heaven, are to be invocated ; or who 
assert either that they do not pray for men ; or, that the invocation 
of them to pray for each of us even in particular, is idolatry ; or, 
that it is repugnant to the Word of God ; and is opposed to the 
honour of the one Mediator of God and men^ Christ Jesus ; or, that 
it is foolish to supplicate, vocally, or mentally, those who reign in 
heaven. Also, that the holy bodies of holy Martyrs, and of others 
now living with Christ, — which bodies were the living members of 
Christ, and the temple of the Holy Ghost ^ and which are by Him to 
be raised unto eternal life, and to be glorified, — are to be venerated 
by the faithful ; through which (bodies) many benefits are bestowed 
by God on men ; so that they who affirm that veneration and 
honour are not due to the relics of Saints ; or, that these and other 
sacred monuments, are uselessly honoured by the faithful ; and that 
the places dedicated to the memories of the Saints are in vain visited 
with a view of obtaining their aid ; are wholly to be condemned, as 
the Church has already long since condemned, and now also con- 
demns them.' 

The same Council had, at its twenty-second Session, held on the 
17th September, 1562, already given a deliverance *0n Masses in 
honour of the Saints ' ; 
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. ^ Although the Church has been accustomed at times to celebrate 
certain masses in honour and memory of the Saints ; not therefore, 
however, doth she teach that sacrifice is offered unto them, but unto 
God alone, who crowned them ; whence neither is the priest wont 
to say, "I offer sacrifice to thee, Peter, or Paul"; but, giving thanks 
to God for their victories, he implores their patronage, that they may 
vouchsafe to intercede for us in heaven, whose memory we celebrate 
upon earth.* 

And again, the fifth of the Tridentine * Canons on the Sacrifice of 
the Mass,' is to the effect that — 

' If anyone saith, that it is an imposture to celebrate masses in 
honour of the Saints, and for obtaining their intercession with God, 
as the Church intends ; let him be anathema/ 

This Canon, including its anathema, was probably not only 
directly, but personally, levelled at Luther and his memory ; and 
the Doctors of Trent would seem to have been on their mettle to 
affirm with penalties the doctrines and traditions which the German 
Reformer had impugned. * The papists,' Luther was Jaccustomed to 
say, as he said in his CoUoquia Mensalia, or Table Talk— ^Th^ 
papists took the invocation of Saints from the heathen, who divided 
God into numberless images and idols, and ordained to each its 

particular office and work The invocation of Saints is a most 

abominable blindness and heresy ; yet the papists will not give it 
up. The Pope's greatest profit arises from the dead ; for the calling 
on dead Saints brings him infinite sums of money and riches, far 
more than he gets from the living. But thus goes the world ; super- 
stition, unbelief, false doctrine, idolatry, obtain more credit and profit 
than the upright, true, and pure religion.' 

One of Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical SonfteiSy entitled * Saints,' is 
applied by its author to the era of reform and reaction in -England 
against the extravagances of the worship of Saints and Angels, who 
had had forced upon them for so long a time an honour they would 
have repudiated. 

Ye, too, must fly before a chasing hand, 

Angels and Saints, in every hamlet mourned I 

Ah I if the old idolatry be spurned, 

Let not your radiant shapes desert the Land : 

Her adoration was not your demand, 

The fond heart proffered it — the servile heart ; 

And therefore are ye summoned to depart, 

Michael, and thou, St. George, whose flaming brand 

The Dragon quelled ; and valiant Margaret 

Whose rival sword a like opponent slew : 

And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 

Of harmony ; and weeping Magdalene, 

Who in the penitential desert met 

Gales sweet as those that over Eden blew ! 

25—2 
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Is it, then, impossible that ' the memory of the Just should be 
blessed/ without superstition ? May not ' the Righteous be in ever- 
lasting remembrance/ without impiety ? Is there no legitimate and 
edifying commemoration of departed Saints possible to their brethren 
and their posterity who are yet fighting in mortal combat with their 
foes of earth and hell, and of their own hearts ? Or, if the possi- 
bility and the lawfulness of such a commemoration be established, 
what are the limits of the reverence to be paid to their bright ex- 
amples and their glorified persons ? The reply to these questions 
is easy ; but we shall answer them by deputy of two great names. 
The following passage from St. Augustine's De Vera Religione finds 
a counterpart in a paragraph of his De Civitate Dei. The extract 
may be regarded as at once a faithful protest against contemporary 
and budding error,and as the result of a rare prescience of future and 
full-blown abuses. * Let not our religion,' he says, * be the worship 
of dead men, because if they lived piously they are not so disposed 
as to seek such honours ; but they wish Him to be worshipped by 
us, by whom being enlightened they rejoice that we are deemed 
worthy of being partakers with them. They are to be honoured, 
then, on the ground of imitation, not to be adored on the ground of 
religion ; and if they lived ill, wherever they be, they must not be 
worshipped. This also we may believe^ that the most perfect angels 
themselves, and the most excellent servants of God, wish that we, 
with themselves, should worship God, in the contemplation of whom 

they are blessed Therefore, we honour them with love, not 

with service. Nor do we build temples to them ; for they are un- 
willing to be so honoured by us, because they know that, when we 
are good, we are as temples to the most high God. Well, therefore, 
is it written, that a man was forbidden by an angel to adore him.' 

We can rightly pay no tribute of honour to departed saints which 
does not penetrate beyond them ; and all worship is idolatry which 
stays short of their Master and ours. That calm, clear light of the 
Church, Richard Hooker, has shown how it is because Christ is 
glorified in saints and angels that it is allowable to reverence them 
generally, or to commemorate them at appointed seasons : — ' Foras- 
much as we know that Christ hath not only been manifested great 
in Himself, but great in other His Saints also, the days of whose 
departure out of the world are to the Church of Christ as the birth 
and coronation days of Kings and Emperors, therefore especial 
choice being made of the very flower of all occasions in this kind, 
there are annual selected times to meditate of Christ glorified in 
them which had the honour to suffer for His sake, before Uiey had 
age and ability to know Him ; glorified in them which knowing 
Him, as Stephen, had the sight of that before death whereinto so 
acceptable death did lead ; glorified in those Sages of the East 
that came from afar to adore Him, and were conducted by strange 
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light ; glorified in the second Elias of the world sent before Him to 
prepare His way ; glorified in every of those Apostles whom it 
pleased Him to use as founders of His Kingdom here ; glorified in 
the angels as in Michael ; glorified in all those happy souls that 
are already possessed of heaven.** 

We offer a poetical illustration of that limitation of the respect to 
be paid to saints which we have just seen enunciated by St. 
Augustine. \ It is from the pen of George Herbert ; and is 
remarkable for its touching expression of that religious instinct of 
adoration of the Virgin which, we venture to say, is incidental to 
the Christian in his cognate character of a gentleman, and which 
is to be checked and regulated only by the master voice of the 
religious reason, Herbert's poem is addressed * To All Angels 
and Saints.' 

Oh ! glorious spirits, who after all your bands 
See the smooth face of God, without a frown, 

Or strict commands ; 
Where every one is king, and hath his crown, 
If not upon his head, yet in his hands : 

Not out of envy or maliciousness 
Do I forbear to crave your special aid. 

I would address 
My vows to thee most gladly, blessed Maid, 
And Mother of my God, in my distress : 

Thou art the holy mine, whence came the gold, 
The great restorative for all decay 

In young and old ; 
Thou art the cabinet where the jewel lay : 
Chiefly to Thee would I my soul unfold. 

But now, alas ! I dare not ; for our King, 
Whom we do all jointly adore and praise, 

Bids no such thing : 
And where His pleasure no injunction lays, 
('Tis your own case) ye never move a wing. 

All worship is prerogative, and a flower 

Of His rich crown from whom lies no appeal 

At the last hour : 
Therefore we dare not from His garland steal, 
To make a posy for inferior power. 

Although then others court you, if ye know 
What's done on earth, we shall not fare the worse. 

Who do not so ; 
Sinpe we are ever ready to disburse, 
If any one our Master's hand can show. 



Mcclfsiastical Polity : book v., ch. Ixx. 8. 
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Up to this point we have dealt almost exclusively with the word 
Saints as it is applied to persons whose claims to canonization 
whether well or ill-founded otherwise, have received at the hands 
of the Church — from people, bishop, or pontiff— a formal ratification. 
But the significance of the word may very properly and profitably 
be widened The commemoration of All Saints, as celebrated by 
the Reformed Churches, is a commemoration of all those who by 
the favour of God have passed from a condition of earthly trial 
into a state of heavenly assurance and beatitude. The personnel 
of our roll of saints, if we could have authentic knowledge of the 
names that illustrate it, would thus scarcely be found to coincide 
with the calendar of the Romish Church. It must differ from the 
latter either by excess or defect ; indeed, by both — by excess, for 
obvious reasons ; by defect, so long as it cannot be shown that 
canonization is an absolute voucher for salvation. Charitably 
hoping all things, we shrink from the arrogance of dictating to 
our Maker ; and awfully and reverently leave the occurrence or 
the non-occurrence of names in the * Book of Life ' to be deter- 
mined by His love and justice. 

But in order adequately to commemorate the bliss of the 
ransomed in heaven, it is necessary to look to their antecedents 
of character and circumstances in this world ; and of these we 
may form a generally correct idea from observing the character 
and circumstances of their successors and representatives yet living 
on the earth. The Church Militant and the Church Triumphant — 
those grand and palpable divisions of sainthood which must obtain till 
all warfare, even that with death, is swallowed up in victory — if 
taken separately, are only partly intelligible ; each is to be fully 
understood only in the light of the other. The past of the one is 
the present of the other ; but before both, though not yet with the 
same clearness, spreads out the same eternal future. Even yet, 
however, the subject is not satisfied. Its infinite suggestiveness 
leads us at large beyond the flammantia tnosnia mundi, until at 
last we recognize, amazed and dazzled but not confounded, the 
completed company of the saints in that * great multitude 
which no man can number/ who from east and west, from north 
and south, from far as the infinite poles asunder, have been gathered 
into the immediate fold and presence of God, for which they have 
been prepared under the various rd^mes of probation, as men ; of 
perfect service and duty, as angels ; or, as may be imagined, of 
spiritual growth and development throughout the various nurseries 
and colonies of heaven which we call the universe. Need we say, 
then, that the subjects of the All Saints' muse are, in one sense — 
as infallibly presenting one or another phenomenon of interest to 
the saintly life — well-nigh co-extensive with the subjects that 
engage the muse of Christianity herself; or that to place before the 
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reader the Biblical passages which refer individually, depart- 
mentally, or collectively, to the estate of sainthood, would be to 
incorporate a large proportion of the Holy Scriptures ? In these is 
set forth every various phase of sancti^ cation, which marks its 
course from the first tears of penitence to the splendours and com- 
forts of the Apocalyptic vision. 

The aspects under which the saints may be considered, are, as 
we have just indicated, almost infinitely varied. The most ordinary 
are those in which they are regarded as belonging to or comprising 
the Church Militant and the Church Triumphant, The whole 
Church on earth may be considered as a unity ; or it may be 
looked upon as an aggregate of particular Churches ; and these 
again may be disintegrated into groups, territorial or otherwise, 
into families, and finally into individuals. 

The saints on earth are of all conditions, for holiness is indepen- 
dent of fortune or accidents ; through their common relationship 
to Christ, the monarch is brother unto Lazarus. Whatever the 
magnificence or the squalor of their outward circumstances, theirs is 
the common tribulation ; the common sorrow ; the common strife 
with common foes ; the common weariness of a common pilgrimage. 
Theirs are the common joys of a common love ; the common interest 
in a common Lord, faith, and baptism ; the common hopes of a 
common glory. For them, for their spiritual fathers and posterity, 
the world was created ; for them, in a special sense, it was redeemed ; 
for their sakes, and by their prayers, it is for a time preserved ; and 
by them, as assessors with Christ, it is finally to be judged. All 
are looking, though not with equal intentness, to the prize of their 
high calling ; all are on the way, though not with equal steps, to 
the perfection of holiness, the perfect realization of rest and victory 
and the sonship of God. In their march to the land of promise, 
they encounter many impediments ; in their warfare they sustain 
many reverses. They are too strong and too weak for themselves. 
'The fiesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh :' * the good that they would, they do not ; but the evil that 
they would not, that they do.' Happy for them that their Judge 
* knoweth their frame, and remembereth that they are dust ;' that 
He, as only an omniscient Being can, sees the motive apart from 
the deed, the effort apart from the performance, and is gracious to 
consider the integrity of thought, and will, and desire, in the 
confusions of an unlaurelled struggle ! Thus it is that the work of 
an hour in the Vineyard of the Lord may, as a demonstration of 
entire devotion, entitle the latest-summoned labourer to the 
identical reward of those who were hired in the early morning. 
In the infinite court of recompense it is the rule that the * last shall 
be first, and the first last.' 

It would be hard, we think, to find the inequalities and reverses 
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ofaconflict, the issue of which if not doubtful, is yet undeclared, 
tnote compendiously set forth than in one of the Olney Hymns, 
which Newton, its author, entitles ' Inward Warfare.' The singular 
felicity with which this hymn presents the antitheses of the baptized 
soul, may well be allowed as a sufficient apology for its poetical 
pedesirianism. 

Strange and mysterious is my life, 
What opposiles I feel wilhin I 
A stable peiue, a coosunl strife ; 
The rule of grace, the power of sin ; 

Too often I am captive led, 

Yet daily Iriumph la my Head. 
I prize the privilege of prayer, 
But oh I what backwardness to pray, 
Though on the Lord I east my care, 
I feel Its burden every day ; 

I seek HU will in all I do, 

Yet find my own is working loo. 
I ball the promises my own,' 
And prize them more than mines of gold ; 
Yet though their sweetness 1 have known, 
They leave me unimpressed and cold : 

One hour upon the truth I feed, 

The oeit I know not what I read. 
I love the holy day of rest, 
When Jesus meets His gathered saints ; 
Sweet day, of all the week the best 1 
For its return my spirit pants ; 

Yet often, through my unbelief, 

It proves a day of guilt and grief. 
While on my Saviour I rely, 
I know my foes shall lose their aim : 
And therefore dare their power defy. 
Assured of conquest liirough His name : 

Bui soon my confidence is stain, 

And all my fears return again. 
Thus different powers within me strive, 
And grace and sin by turns prevail ; 
I grieve, rejoice, decline, revive, 
And victory hangs In doubtful scale : 

But Jesus has His promise past, 

Tliat grace shall evereome at last 

All the sheep of the Great Shepherd are not of one fold. A child 
may love the parent whom it has never seen ; or may present an 
attitude apt and akin to love for one of whom it has never heard. 
The charity of to-day believes that the spirit of Christ is not 
confined to the sphere of formal Christianity. In his admiration 
lor ^locrates, Erasmus was accustomed to refer to him the honours 
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of canonization ; and the large-hearted piety of all ages has trusted 
that the souls of such as Socrates are * with the Saints.' Dr. New- 
man, in a little poem called ' Heathenism,' the second of a series 
bearing the general title of * Religious States,' touches very delicately 
upon a subject which, after all speculation, we are fain hopefully to 
dismiss with the question : — * Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?' The poem we are about to quote is to be found in the 
author's recent volume of * Verses on Various Occasions ;' and was 
first published in Lyra Apostolica^ in which occur many poems 
illustrative of different phases of Christian life and character. 
* Hidden Saints' is the title of a small group of these, and it is 
sufficient to suggest to the reader an interesting a/^^/^ of our subject, 
which we content ourselves with mentioning as an inviting one for 
charitable and comfortable meditation. The verses on * Heathenism ' 
run thus : 

Mid Balak's magic fires 
The Spirit spake, clear as in Israel ; 
With prayers untrue, and covetous desires 

Did God vouchsafe to dwell ; 
Who summoned dreams, His earlier word to bring 
To patient Job's vexed friends and Gerar's guileless king. 

If such o'erflowing grace 
From Aaron's vest e'en on the Sibyl ran, 
Why should we fear the Son now lacks His place, 

Where roams unchristened man ? 
As tho', when faith is keen, He cannot make 
Bread of the very stones, or thirst with ashes slake. 

There is a sanctity of trial, and a sanctity of ignorance. The 
one is holy because it * holds the good,' the other because it knows 
not evil. The one is a sanctity of a distinctively human order, bear- 
ing the burden and heat of the day of earthly temptation, and sin, 
and sorrow, and darkness, and affliction. This is, we say, the ideal 
sanctity of humanity. The other is a sanctity of innocence, more 
immaculate, it may be, than the former — which ever bears, at least, 
the smell of the fire through which it has passed — but, as we said 
in our remarks upon St. Michael and All Angels, less picturesque, 
and less interesting. This is the typical sanctity of angels, and of 
infants or children without actual sin, whose * angels do always 
behold the face of the Father which is in heaven.' Bishop Wilber- 
force has personified these two schools, so to say, of sanctity. The 
man and woman of the following poem on * All Saints ' represent 
the ideal purity of humanity, that is, of tried and adult humanity ; 
whilst the little child represents the purity common to angels and 
sinless infancy. The poem is transcribed from a volume of English 
Lyrics^ edited by the Rev. Robert H. Baynes, and dedicated to the 
Bishop, then of Oxford, and subsequently of Winchester, 
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Il was upon the moraiag of All Saints — 

With rays aslanl lit up a silver mist 

Which had crept on all night — as some gieat bost~ 

Through every lowland valley, but was now 

Melting in softest light, like childhood's dream. 

Above me the clear sky showed almost dark. 

To deep its blue beside the gorgeous east. 

No cloud had stained it yet, but here and there 

A snowy vapour, severed from the rest, 

Hung high above, as though tlie visible breath 

Of passing Angels. I had sal me down 

Upon a high hilt-side, to see day break. 

And Ihink upon All Saints. I know not now 

Whether I slept— but so il seemed to me. 

My tranced senses sunk o'erpoweted before 

The glorious presence of an Holy One, 

A watcher from on high, who thus to me, 

Reading my thoughts, spake graciously : — ' Thou wouldst 

Behold this goodly army of All Sdnts, 

And scan their noble baring : watch awhile 

With eye intent, and 1 will pass before thee 

The sight for which thou cravest.' 

Fixed I sat 
With earnest gaie upon the glowing sky, 
Where, as 1 deemed, with all its glory wreathed. 
The pageant I should see of passing hosts 
Bright with celestial radiance.— Nought I saw ; 
Only with tottering steps before mine eyes 
A meek old man moved by, who feebly helped 
The .utter weariness of aged feet 
With B poor staff. And then on that hill-side 
A woman passed, belike anew-made widow. 
With her deep weeds — and on her sunken cheek 
Sat the pale hue of nights uiueslful, spent 
In heart-sick watching by some bed of pain : 
Yetonher brow, which the sun's rays now lighted, 
Melhought there dwelt a glow, brighter than bis, 
Of peace and holy calm. And so she passed. 
Nor saw 1 more— save that a little child. 
Of brightest childlike gentleness, passed by, 
Usping his morning song of infant praise 
With a half-inward melody ; as though 
He were too happy for this ciceping earth. — 
Vet I sat watching : till upon my ear 

Broke thai same heavenly voice — ' What wouldst Ihou more. 
Or why this empty gaie ? Already thou 
In those that passed thee by hast seen All Saints.' 

We owe to Sir Archibald Edmonstone a. couple of Sonneis on 
The Church, Militant and Triumphant ;' the first of which sketches 
in bold outline the life and troubles of the saints on earth in their 
collective or corporate character. To insert the second in this 
place, IS, by a very little, to anticipate our prc^ess ; but the unity 
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of authorship, and the fact that the two Sonnets are companion 
word-pictures, protest against the idea of their separation. The 
Sonnets appeared in a volume entitled, after its most considerable 
poem, * The Progress of Religion.' 

The Church Militant. 

How strong are her foundations ! the opening 
How glorious of her portals ! Yet, within, 
What Babel-sounds of strife I Without, what din 
Of malice and of wrath ! Those choirs which sing 
Eternal Alleluias to their King, 
Hovy must they wondering view the power of sin. 
Which, round her sacred boundary who must win 
And fold God's Flock, such direful spell could fling, 
Marring her holy work— our Sion's height 
O'ershadowing with gloom, where once shown clear 
Heaven's purest radiance ! O for a light. 
Glimmering albeit afar 1 * Dispel thy fear,' 
A Voice exclaims, ' My Church's mourning night 
Is well-nigh spent ; her Dayspring draweth near !' 

The Church Triumphant. 

Who is it clad in garments radiant white, 

Love on her breastplate graven, on her brow 

Salvation diademed ? Above, below, 

Ten thousand thousand Spirits wing their flight, 

A shining company. With glory bright 

The army of Martyrs circle, which through woe 

And peril, pain and death, dared face the foe, 

Bearing their palms, with victor-chaplets dight. 

In mild but awful majesty, to meet 

The Bride comes forth the Bridegroom, in the skies 

Enthroning on her everlasting seat. 

From myriad voices shouts of triumph rise, 

• Her warfare is accomplished ; at her feet 

Fallen is the captive's chain — the conqueror prostrate lies !' 

About the present state of all God's * servants who have departed 
this life in His faith and fear,' we have so little definite knowledge, 
that speculation and imagination have a very wide field in which to 
exercise themselves. In the first Lesson for the morning of All 
Saints' Day— the day on which we especially express our gratitude 
to God for their happiness, and on which we are called upon to 
brace ourselves by their example — we read that * the souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God, and there shall no torment touch 
them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die ; and their 
departure is taken for misery, and their going from us for utter 
destruction: but they are in peace' (Book of Wisdom iii. 1—3). 
Still the happiness of departed saints, however perfect of its kind, 
is not, so far, of a perfect nature ; for there are capacities for bliss, 
that are yet held in abeyance. A part of each yet remains to be re- 
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assumed ; the body of each yet reposes on the bosom of their native 
planet. Not so is it to be for ever. One day, the corruptible is to 
put on incorruption ; the mortal is to put on immortality. That 
which was sown in dishonour is to be raised in glory ; that which 
was sown in weakness is to be raised in power. The trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised ; and the first to answer to the 
summons shall be the dead in Christ. From every quarter shall 
be seen the mustering troops of the holy, and the world itself shall 
appear as one great pageant of transfiguration. This is one of the 
grandest and most spectacular of the associations of All Saints' 
Day. 

One aspect after another of our exhaustless subject opens before 
us. The * Communion of Saints,' for instance, is a theme for a 
volume ; and many volumes have, in fact, been devoted to its con- 
sideration. Of this communion there are several phases — the 
communion of saint with saint, and with the whole body of the saints, 
on earth ; the communion of saint with saint, and with the whole 
body of the saints, in heaven; the inter-communion between saints on 
earth and saints in heaven ; the inter-communion of the Church 
militant, as a whole, with the Church triumphant, as a whole ; and 
finally the eternal communion of the united family of heaven, 
recruited, an infinite longing would tell us, from all the worlds that 
throw their radiance across the immeasurable wilds of space. We 
do not stay to illustrate the Communion of Saints by any poem 
devoted expressly to it ; but we may offer a few words from Hooker 
which, on the authority of the New Testament, define as dogma 
what might otherwise be dissipated in the more formless domains 
of poetry. * They which belong,' he says, * to the mystical body of 
our Saviour Christ, and be in number as the stars of heaven, 
divided successively by reasofi of their mortal condition into many 
generations, are notwithstanding coupled every one to Christ their 
Head (Ephes. iv. 15) ; and all unto every particular person amongst 
themselves. (Rom. xii. $ ; i Cor. xii. 27 ; Ephes. iv. 25), inasmuch 
as the same Spirit which animated the blessed soul of our Saviour 
Christ doth so formalize, unite, and actuate His whole race, as if 
both He and they were so many limbs compacted into one body, by 
being quickened all with one and the same soul.'* 

We have already said that the Church militant and the Church 
triumphant, to be fully intelligible, must be considered not separ- 
ately and apart, but each in the light of the other. What the 
former is, the latter has been ; what the latter is, the former shall 
be. Thus it happens that no poem which celebrates the saintly life 
on earth can avoid some expression anticipative of the saintly life in 
heaven ; and, on the other hand, no poem which celebrates the 

* Ecclesiastical Polity : book v., ch. Ivi. 11. 
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glory of the palm and the harp and the crown of the golden city, 
can avoid a reference to the staff and the sword and the helmet of 
the armed pilgrimage. Poetry and philosophy are equally impera- 
tive in insisting upon this forward or backward glance — poetry 
because it delights in the chiaroscuro ; and philosophy, because it 
desiderates some answer to its questions of, Whence ? whither ? to 
what end ? 

The Pro-Epistle for All Saints' Day (Rev. vii. 2) contains the 
vision of the sealing of the elect of the Twelve Tribes, and of the 
' great multitude which no man could number.' We adopt from 
Miss Winkworth's *Lyra Germanica* an English version of a 
paraphrase of the latter part of the Pro-Epistle, which will be found 
to bear out our remarks upon the almost necessarily reminiscent 
attitude of the earthly Muse when she places her finger upon a 
lyre of heaven. Various renderings of this hymn are within reach 
of the English reader, as in ' A. T. Russell's Psalms and Hymns^ 
No. 145; F. E. Cox's Sacred Hymns^ p. 89; the latter version 
having been introduced into Hymns Ancient and Modern^ No. 255.' 

Its author was Henry Theobald Schenck, who * was head master 
at the school, and subsequently chief pastor in Giessen, where he 
died in 1727. Nothing further is known of him. The original of 
this beautiful hymn has twenty verses.'^ It bears the title of 'All 
Saints' Day.' 

Who are those before God's throne, 

What the crowned host I see ? 
As the sky with stars thick-strown 

Is their shining company. 
Hallelujahs, hark, they sing, 
Solemn praise to God they bring. 

Who are those that in their hands 

Bear aloft the conqueror's palm, 
As one o'er his foeman stands, 

Fallen beneath his mighty arm ? 
What the war and what the strife, 
Whence came such victorious life ? 

Who are those arrayed in light, 

Clothed in righteousness divine, 
Wearing robes most pure and white, 

That unstained shall ever shine, 
That can nevermore decay ; 
Whence came all this bright array ? 

They are those who, strong in faith, 

Battled for the mighty God ; 
Conquerors o'er the world and death. 
Following not sin's crowded road ; 
Through the Lamb who once was slain, 
Did they such high victory gain. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

♦ Ktibler's Historical Notes to the Lyra Germanica, 
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They are those who much have borne, 

Trial, sorrow, pain, and care, 
Who have wrestled night and mom 

With the mighty God in prayer ; 
Now their strife hath found its close, 
God hath turned away their woes. 

Tliey are branches of that Stem, 

Who hath our Salvation been, 
In the blood He shed for them. 

Have they made their raiment clean ; 
Hence they wear such radiant dress, 
Clad in spotless holiness. 

They are those who hourly here 

Served as priests before their Lord, 
Offering up with gladsome cheer 

Soul and body at His word. 
Now, within the Holy Place, 
They behold Him face to face. 

As the harts at noonday pant 

For the river fresh and clear. 
Did they ofttimes long and faint. 

For the Living Fountain here. 
Now their thirst is quenched, they dwell 
With the Lord they loved so well. 

Thitherwards I stretch my hands ; 

O Lord Jesus, day by day, 
In Thy house in these strange lands, 

Compassed round with foes, I pray. 
Let me sink not in the war, 
Drive from me my foes afar. 

Cast my lot in earth and heaven 

With Thy saints made like to Thee, 
Let my bonds be also riven, 

Make Thy child who loves Thee free ; 
Near the throne where Thou dost shine. 
May a place at last be mine ! 

Ah i that bliss can ne'er be told, 

When with all that army bright, 
Thee, my Sun, I shall behold, 

Shining star-like, with Thy light. 
Amen 1 Thanks be brought to thee, 
Praise through all eternity. 

The moral of a contemplation of the faith and the virtues, the 
patience and the achievements, of the Saints, is an injunction : * Go 
thou and do likewise.' The Collect for All Saints' Day, opening 
with an ascription of praise to * Almighty God, who has knit 
together His elect in one communion and fellowship, in the mystical 
body of His Son Christ our Lord,' proceeds to petition for grace to 
follow the * blessed Saints in all virtues and godly living, that so 
we may at length be partakers of their 'unspeakable joys.' Wc 
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can scarcely make a better end of our consideration of All Saints, 
or, indeed, of our volume, than by turning this prayer into words of 
exhortation. Such are the words, winged and burning, and stirring 
the heart like the sound of a trumpet, of the ' Idiomela for All 
Saints,' written by John Damascenus, who 'has the double honour,* 
says the late Dr. Neale, ' of being the last of the Fathers of the 
Eastern Church, and the greatest of her poets.' The following 
spirited version of the Idiomela for All Saints — rdc e^pdc rdp mWiaf 
— is from Dr. Neale's Hymns of the Eastern Church. 

Those eternal bowers 

Man hath never trod, 
Those unfading flowers 

Round the throne of God : 
Who may hope to gain them 

After weary fight ? 
Who at length attain them 

Clad in robes of white ? 

He who gladly barters 

Ail on earthly ground ; 
He who, like the Martyrs, 

Says, * I will be crown'd :' 
He, whose one oblation 

Is a life of love ; 
Clinging to the nation 

Of the Blest above. 

Shame upon you, legions 

Of the Heavenly King, 
Denizens of regions 

Past imagining 1 
What I with pipe and tabor 

Fool away the light, 
When He bids you labour, — 

When He tells you • Fight !' 

While I do my duty, 

Struggling through the tide, 
Whisper Thou of beaufy 

On the other side I 
Tell who will the story 

Of our now distress ; 
Oh the future glory I 

Oh the lovehness t 



THE END. 
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